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RELIGION IN OUR STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


“ No member of this State shall be disfranchised or deprived of any of the rights or privileges secured to 
any citizeus thereof, unless by the law of the land or the judgment of his peers,” 

‘* The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without discrimination or prefer- 
ence, shall for ever be allowed in this State to all mankind.”—Constitution of the State of New York, 


Art. i. Sects. 1 and 3. 


Tue first article of all the old 
English charters which were em- 
bodied in, and confirmed by, the 
Great Charter wrung from King 
John, was, “ First of all, we wish the 
church of God to be free.” In the 
days when those charters were 
drawn up there was no dispute as 
to which was “the church of God.” 
The religious unity of Christendom 
had not yet been reformed into a 
thousand contending sects, each of 
which was a claimant to the title 
of “ the church.of God.” The two 
sections of our own constitution 
quoted from above, which establish 
in their fullest sense the civil and 
religious liberty of the individual, 
are taken from those grand old 
charters of Catholic days. The 
only thing practically new in them 
is the substitution, for the “ church 
of God,” of “ the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession 
and worship, without discrimination 
or preference.” The reason for 


this alteration is plain. Civil lib- 
erty is impossible without religious 
libert’. But here the founders of 
our constitution were confronted 
with a great difficulty. To follow 
out the old Catholic tradition, and 
grant freedom to the “church of 
God,” was impossible. There were 
so many “churches of God,” an- 
tagonistic to one another, that to 
pronounce for one was to pronounce 
against all others, and so establish 
a state religion. This they found 
themselves incompetenttodo. Ac- 
cordingly, leaving the title open, 
complete freedom of religious pro- 
fession and worship was proclaimed 
as being the only thing commen- 
surate with complete civil liberty 
and that large, generous, yet withal 
safe freedom of the individual which 
forms the corner-stone of the re- 
public. 

This really constitutes what is 
commonly described as the absolute 
separation of church and state, on 


a ag a eee in the year 1875, by Rev. I. T. Hecker, in the Office of the 
ibrarian of Congress, at Washington, D. <. 
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which we are never weary of con- 
gratulating ourselves. It is not 
that the state ignores the church 
(or churches), but that it recognizes 
it in the deepest sense, as a power 
that has a province of its own, in 
the direction of human life and 
thought, where the state may not 
enter—a province embracing all 
that is covered by the word religion. 
This is set apart by the state, vol- 
untarily, not blindly; as a sacred, 
not as an unknown and unrecog- 
nized, ground, which it may invade 
at any moment. It is set apart for 
ever, and as long as the American 
Constitution remains what it is, will 
sO remain, sacred and _ inviolate. 
Men are free to believe and wor- 
ship, not only in conscience, but in 
person, as pleases them, and no 
state official may ever say to them, 
“Worship thus or thus!” 

Words would be wasted in dwell- 
ing on this point. There is nota 
member of the state who has not 
the law, as it were, born in his 
blood. No man ever dreams of in- 
terfering with the worship of an- 
other. Catholic church and Jewish 
tabernacle and Methodist meeting- 
house nestle together side by side, 
and their congregations come and 
go, year in year out, and worship, 
each in its own way, without a breath 
ofhindrance. Conversion or perver- 
sion, as it may be called, on any side 
isnot attempted, save at any particu- 
larmember’s good-will and pleasure. 
Each may possibly entertain the 
pious conviction that his neighbor is 
going directly to perdition, but he 
never dreams of disputing that neigh- 
bor’s right of way thither. And the 
thought of a state official or an offi- 
cial of any character coming in and 
directly or indirectly ordering the 
Catholics to become Methodists, or 
the Methodists Jews, or the Jews 
either, is something so preposterous 


that the American mind can sca‘ce- 
ly entertain it. Yet, strange as it is 
painful to confess, just such coer- 
cion of conscience is carried on 
safely, daily and hourly, under our 
very noses, by State or semi-state 
officials. Ladies and gentlemen 
to whom the State has entrusted 
certain of its wards are in the habit 
of using the powers bestowed on 
them to restrain “the free exercise 
of religious profession and worship,” 
and not simply to restrain it, but to 
compel numbers of those under their 
charge tg practise a certain form 
of religidts profession and worship 
which, were they free agents, they 
would never practise, and against 
which their conscience must revolt. 

This coercion is more or less 
generally practised in the prisons, 
hospitals, reformatories, asylums, 
and such like, erected by the State 
for such of its members or wards as 
crime or accident have thrown on 
its hands. Besides those mainly 
supported by the State, there are 
many other institutions which vol- 
unteer to take some of its work off 
the hands of the State, and for 
which due compensation is given. 
In short, the majority of our public 
institutions will come within the 
scope of our observations. And it 
may be as well to premise here that 
our observations are intended chief- 
ly to expose a wrong that we, as 
Catholics, feel keenly and suffer 
from ; but the arguments advanced 
will be of a kind that may serve for 
any who suffer under a similar griev- 
ance, and who claim for themselves 
or their co-religionists “the free 
exercise of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or 
preference.” Ifthe violation of this 
article of the constitution to-day 
favors one side under our ever-shift- 
ing parties and platforms, it may to- 
morrow favor the other. What we 
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demand is simply that the consti- 
tution be strictly maintained, and 
not violated under any cover what- 
soever. 

The inmates of our institutions 
may be divided into two broad 
classes, the criminal and the unfor- 
tunate. From the very fact of their 
being inmates of the institutions 
both alike suffer certain depriva- 
tion of “ the rights and privileges” 
secured to them as citizens. In the 
case of criminals those rights and 
privileges are forfeited, They are 
deprived of personal liberty, be- 
cause they are a danger instead of a 
support to the State and to the 
commonwealth. The question that 
meets us here is, does the restric- 
tion of personal involve also that 
of religious liberty and worship ? 

Happily, there is no neec to argue 
the matter at any length, as it has 
already been pronounced upon by 
the State; and as regards the reli- 
gious discipline in prisons; our ob- 
jection is as much against a non- 
application as a misapplication of 
the law. “ The free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession 
and worship ” is never debarred any 
man by the State. On the contra- 
ry, it is not only enjoined, but, 
where possible, provided. Even 
the criminal who has fallen under 
the supreme sentence of the law, 
and whose very life is forfeit to the 
State, is in all cases allowed the 
full and free ministry of the pastor 
of his church, whatever that church 
may be. Nothing is allowed to 
interfere with their communion. 
Even the ordinary discipline of the 
prison is broken into in favcr of that 
power to which, from the very first, 
the State set a region apart. And 
it is only at the last moment of life 
that the minister, be he Catholic, 
Methodist, or Jew, yields to the 
hangman. 
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Is it possible to think that the 
State, wifich, in the exercise of its 
last and most painful prerogative, 
shows itself so wise, just, tender 
even, and profoundly religious—so 
true, above all, to the letter and the 
spirit of the constitution—should, 
when the question concerns not the 
taking, but the guarding, of the 
criminal’s life, and, if possible, its 
guidance to a better end, show it- 
self cruel, parsimonious, and a petty 
proselytizer? Does it hold that 
freedom of religious profession and 
worship is a privilege to be granted 
only to that superior grade of crimi- 
nal whose deeds have fitted him be- 
fore his time for another world, and 
not to the lesser criminal or the 
unfortunate, who is condemned to 
the burden of life, and who has it 
still within his power to make that 
life a good and usefulone? Sucha 
question is its own answer. And 
yet the system of religious disci- 
pline at present prevailing in many 
of our prisons, as in most of our in- 
stitutions, would seem to indicate 
that the State exhausts its good-will 
over murderers, and leaves all other 
inmates, in matters of religion, to 
the ministry of men in whom they 
do not believe and creeds that they 
reject. A certain form of religious 
discipline is provided, which is 
bound to do duty for all the prison- 
ers, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant alike. If that is not good 
enough for them, they may not even 
do without it; for all are bound to 
attend religious worship, which, in 
the case of Catholic priscners at 
least---for we adhere to our main 
point—is beyond aii doubt the se- 
verest coercion of conscience. The 
worst Catholic in this world would 
never willingly take part in the wor- 
ship of any but his own creed. [t 
is idle to ask whether some worship 
is not better for him than none at all. 
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The fact remains that he does not 
believe in any other but his own 
church, in the sacredness of any 
other ministry but his own, in the 
efficacy of any means of grace save 
those that come to him through the 
church of which he is a member. 
More than this, he knows that it is 
a sin not to approach the sacra- 
ments and hear Mass, and _ that, 
without frequenting them, he can- 
not hope to lead a really good life. 
The perversion of discipline pre- 
vents him either hearing Mass or 
frequenting the sacraments, often 
even from seeing a priest at all. 

There is no need to dweil on the 
fact that of all men in this world, 
those who are in prison or in con- 
finement stand most in need of con- 
stant spiritual aid and consolation. 
Indeed, in many cases the term of 
imprisonment would be the most 
favorable time to work upon their 
souls. ‘The efficacy of reiigion in 
helping to reform criminals is rec- 
ognized by the State in establishing 
prison chaplains, and even making 
attendance at worship compuisory. 
But this compulsion is not in- 
tended so much as an act of coer- 
cion of conscience as an opportunity 
and means of grace. As seen in 
the case of murderers, the State is 
only too happy to grant whatever 
spiritual aid it can to the criminal, 
without restriction of any kind. 

Laying aside, then, as granted, the 
consideration that spiritual ministry 
is of a reforming tendency in the 
case of those who come freely un- 
der its influence, we pass on at once 
to show where in our own State we 
are lamentably deficient and unjust 
in failing to supply that ministry. 

In this State there are three State 
prisons : those of Sing Sing, Auburn, 
and Clinton. In no one of them is 
there proper provision for the spirit- 
ual needs of Catholic prisoners. 


There are also in this State seven 
penitentiaries : Blackwell’s Island, 
New York; Kings County, Staten 
Island, Albany, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, and Buffalo. Of these seven, in 
three only is Mass celebrated and 
the sacraments administered, viz., 
Blackwell’s Island, Kings County, 
and Albany. 

The State boasts also of four re- 
formatories: the Catholic Protec- 
tory, Westchester County; House of 
Refuge, New York; Juvenile Asy- 
lum, New York; Western House of 
Refuge, Rochester. Of these, at the 
first named only is Mass celebrated 
and the sacraments administered. 

This is a very lamentable state of 
affairs, and one that ought to be 
remedied as speedily as possible. 
It is being remedied in many places, 
for it prevails practically through- 
out the country. Catholics, unfor- 
tunately, add their quota to the 
criminal list, as to every grade and 
profession in life. But there is no 
reason why Catholic criminals alone 
should be debarred the means 
which is more likely than the pun- 
ishment of the law to turn their 
minds and hearts to good—the sac- 
raments and ministry of their 
church. But the fault, probably, in 
the particular case of prisons, con- 
sists in the fact that the grievance 
has not hitherto been fairly set be- 
fore the authorities in whose hands 
the remedy lies. The application 
of the remedy, indeed, is chiefly a 
question of demand, for it consists 
in conformity to the constitution. 

The Catholic Union of New York 
has been at pains to collect testi- 
mony on this subject, and the testi- 
mony is unanimous as to the advis- 
ability of allowing Catholic prison- 
ers free access to priests, sacra- 
ments,and Mass. In Great Britain, 
where there really isa state religion, 
Catholic as well as Protestant chap- 
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lains are appointed to the various 
prisons and reformatories, as also 
;to the army and navy. In answer 
to an inquiry from the Catholic Un- 
ion respecting the system on which 
British reformatories are managed 
in regard to the religious instruc- 
tion afforded to their Catholic in- 
mates, the following letter was re- 
ceived : 


“Orrice oF INspeCTOR OF REFORMA- 
TORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, No. 3 
DELAHAY STREET, December 7, 1874. 

“Sir : In reference to your letter of tne 
2oth ultimo, I beg to forward you a copy 
of the last report of the Inspector of Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools. 

“ You will observe that almost all the 
schools are denominational ; one re- 
formatory (the Northeastern) and one or 
two industrial schools alone receiving 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
children. 

“In these cases the children of the lat- 
ter faith are visited at stated times by a 
priest of their own religion, and allowed 
to attend service on Sundays in the near- 
est Catholic chapel. 

“The Catholic schools are solely and 
entirely for Catholics. 

“] am, sir, your taithful servant, 
“* WILLIAM CosTEKER. 

“ Dr. E. B. O’CALLAGHAN.” 


In the British provinces on this 
continent the same system prevails. 
Equal religious freedom is guaran- 
teed in all reformatories and pri- 
sons. In the Province of Quebec, 
where the French population and 
Catholic religion predominate, the 
system is the same. Throughout 
Europe it is practically the same. 
Rev. G. C. Wines, D.D., the ac- 
credited representative of our gov- 
ernment to the International Peni- 
tentiary Congress at London, in his 
report to the President, February 
12, 1873, gave most powerful testi- 
mony on this point. A few extracts 
will suffice for our purpose. 

In England “every convict pri- 
son has its staff of ministers of reli- 


gion. For the most part, the chap- 
lains are not permitted to have any 
other occupations than those per- 
taining to their office, thus being 
left free to devote their whole time 
to the improvement of the prison- 
ers.” 

In Ireland, in this respect, “ the 
regulations and usages of the con- 
vict prisons are substantially the 
same.” 

In France, in the smaller depart- 
mental prisons, “some parish priest 
acts as chaplain.’’ In the larger, as 
well as in all central prisons, “ the 
chaplain is a regular officer of tlie 
establishment, and wholely devoted 
to its religious service.”” *‘ Liberty 
of conscience is guaranteed to pri- 
soners of all religions.” If the pri- 
soner, who must declare his faith on 
entering, is not a Catholic, “he is 
transferred, whenever it is possible, 
to a prison designed to receive per- 
sons of the same religious faith as 
himself.” 

In Prussia “chaplains are pro- 
vided for all prisons and for all re- 
ligions. They hold religious ser- 
vice, give religious lessons, inspect 
the prison schools,” etc. 

In Saxony “ the religious wants 
of the prisoners are equally regard- 
ed and cared for, whatever their 
creed may be.” 

In Wiirtemberg “in all the pri- 
sons there are Protestant and Catho- 
lic chaplains. For prisoners of the 
Jewish faith there is similar pro- 
vision for religious instruction.” 

In Baden “ chaplains are provid- 
ed for all prisons and for all re- 
ligions.” 

In Austria, “in the prisons of all 
kinds, chaplains and religious teach- 
ers are provided for prisoners of 
every sect.” 

In Russia “in all the large pri- 
sons there are chapels and chaplains. 
Prisoners of all the different creeds 
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receive the offices of religion from 
ministers of their own faith, even 
Jews and Mussulmans.” 

In the Netherlands, “in all the 
central prisons, in all the houses of 
detention, and in the greater part 
of the houses of arrest, the office 
of chaplain and religious services 
are confided to one of the parish 
ministers of each religion, who is 
named by the Minister of Justice.” 

In Switzerland “ ministers of the 
reformed and of the Catholic reli- 
gion act as chaplains in the prisons. 
The rabbi of the nearest locality 
is invited to visit such co-religion- 
ists™As are occasionally found in 
them.” 

Is it not sad, after testimony of 
this kind, to come back to our own 
country, and, with the law on the 
point so plain, to find the practice 
so wretchedly deficient? In New 
York State Mass is celebrated in 
three penitentiaries and one re- 
formatory only, and that solitary re- 
formatory is denominational. It was 
only last year that a Mass was 
celebrated for the first time in a 
Boston prison, and a chaplain ap- 
pointed to it. In Auburn prison a 
priest has only recently been allow- 
ed to visit the Catholic prisoners, 
hear confessions, and preach on 
Sunday afternoons. But the pri- 
soners are compelled te attend the 
Protestant services also. , 

In the State prison at Danne- 
mora, Clinton Co., N. ¥., where a 
Catholic chaplain has only of 
late been appointed, the prisoners 
hear Mass but once a month. 

In the Western House of Refuge, 
a branch house of an establishment 
in this city, to which attention will 
be called presently, it was only af- 
ter a severe conflict * that in De- 


* For particulars see Bulletin of the Catholic 
Union, Jan., 1875, which contains an admirably- 
prepared statement of the whole casc. 


cember of last year permission 
was granted “to Catholic and all 
ministers” of free access to the 
asylum, “to conduct religious 
exercises, etc.,” and that Catholic 
children be no longer compelled 
“to attend what is called ‘ non- 
sectarian’ services.” Such testi- 
mony might be multiplied all over 
the country. Indeed, as far as 
our present knowledge goes, the 
State of Minnesota is the only State 
wherein “ liberty of conscience and 
equal rights in matters of religion 
to the inmates of State institutions ” 
have been secured, and they were 
only secured by an act approved 
March 5, 1874. 

Catholics are content to believe 
that the main difficulty in the way 
of affording Catholic instruction to 
the Catholic inmates of such insti- 
tutions has hitherto rested with 
themselves. Either they have not 
sufficiently exposed the grievance 
they were compelled to endure, or, 
more likely, such exposure was 
useless, inasmuch as the paucity of 
priests prevented any being detail- 
ed to the special work of the pri- 
sons and public institutions. This, 
too, is probably the difficulty in the 
army and navy of the United States, 
which boast of two Catholic chap- 
lains in all, and those two for the 
army only. But the growth of our 
numbers, resources, dioceses, and 
clergy is rapidly removing any 
further obstriiction on that score ; 
so that there is no further reason 
why Catholic priests should not be 
allowed to attend toand—always, of 
course, at due times—perform the 
duties of their office for inmates of 
institutions who, by reason of their 
confinement, are prevented from the 
free exercise of their religious pro- 
fession and worship laid down and 
guaranteed in the constitution to all 
mankind for ever. 


’ 
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But over and above the strictly 
criminal class of inmates of our 
State institutions there is another, 
a larger and more important class, 
to be considered—that already 
designated as unfortunate. Most 
of its members, previous to their 
admission into the institutions pro- 
-vided for their keeping, have hover- 
ed on that extreme confine where 
poverty and crime touch each other. 
Many of them have just crossed 
the line into the latter region. 
Inmates of hospitals and insane 
asylums will come, without further 
mention, within the scope of our 
general observations. Our atten- 
tion now centres on those inmates of 
State or public institutions who, for 
whatever reasons, in consequence 
either of having no home or inade- 
quate protection at home, are 
thrown absolutely upon the hands 
of the State, which is compelled in 
some way or other to act towards 
them 72 loco parentis. Inthe major- 
ity of cases there is hope that they 
may by proper culture and care be 
converted, from a threatened dan- 
ger to the State, to society-at large, 
and to themselves, into honest, 
creditable, and worthy citizens. 

This class, corsposed of the 
youth of both sexes, instead of di- 
minishing, seems, with the spread 
of population, to be on the increase. 
From its ranks the criminal and 
pauper classes, which are also on 
the increase, are mainly recruited. 
The criminal, in the eye of the law, 
who has led a good life up to man- 
hood or womanhood, is the excep- 
tion. Crime, as" representative of 
a class, is a growth, not a sudden 
aberration. It is, then, a serious and 
solemn duty of the State to cut off 
this criminal growth by converting 
the class who feed it to good at the 
outset. At the very lowest estimate 
it is a duty of self-preservation. 


This being so, there is no need to 
dwell on the plain fact that it is the 
duty of the State to do all that in it 
lies to lead the lives of those unfor- 
tunates out of the wrong path into 
the right. Every means at its dis- 
posal ought to be worked to that 
end. ‘There is still less reason to 
dwell on the fact, acknowledged 
and recognized by the State and by 
all men, that, in leading a life away 
from evil and up to good, no influ- 
ence is so powerful as that of reli- 
gion. ‘The fear of man, of the pow- 
er and vengeance of the law, is un- 
doubtedly of great force; but it is 
not all, nor is it the strongest influ- 
ence that can be brought to bear 
on the class indicated, not yet crim- 
inal, At the best it represents tuo 
their minds little more than the 
whip of the slave-driver—something 
to be feared, but something also to 
be hated, and to be defied and bro- 
ken where defiance may for the 
time seem safe. But the moral 
sense, the sense of right and wrong, 
of good and evil, which shows law 
in its true guise as the benignant re- 
presentative of order rather than the 
terror of disorder, is a higher guide, 
a truer teacher, and amore humane 
and lasting power. 

This sense can only come with 
religion; and so convinced is the 
State of this fact that, as usual, it 
calls in religion to its aid, and over 
its penitentiaries and reformatories 
sets chaplains. It goes further even, 
and, as in prisons, compels the in- 
mates of such institutions to attend 
religious services, practise religious 
observances, and listen to religious 
instruction. There is no State re- 
formatory—it is safe to say no re- 
formatory at all—without such re- 
ligious worship and instruction. 

This careful provision for the 
spiritual wants of so extensive and 
important a class we of course ap- 
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prove to the full. The idea of a 
reformatory where no religious in- 
struction is given the inmates 
would be a contradiction. The 
State empowers those into whose 
hands it entrusts the keeping of its 
wards to impart religious instruc- 
tion—in short, to do everything that 
may tend to the mental, moral, and 
physical advancement of those un- 
der their charge. All that we con- 
cede and admire. But the State 
_ never empowers those who have the 
control of such institutions to draw 
up laws or rules for them which 
should in any way contravene the 
law of the State, least of all that 
article of the constitution wherein 
the free exercise of religious pro- 
fession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, is allow- 
ed to all mankind in this State for 
ever. But it is just in this most im- 
portant point that our public insti- 
tutions signally fail. 

Here is our point: In our public 
institutions there is, in the case of 
Catholic inmates, a constant and 
persistent violation of the constitu- 
tion of the State regarding freedom 
of religious profession and worship. 
In those institutic *s there is a ste- 
reotyped system of religious profes- 
sion and worship, which all the in- 
mates, of whatever creed, are com- 
pelled to accept and observe. They 
hd@ve no freedom of choice in the 
matter. They may not hold any 
religious jntercourse with the pas- 
tors of their church, save, in impos- 
sible instances, on that stereotyped 
plan. Practically, they may not 
hold any such intercourse at all. 
Once they become inmates of these 
institutions, the freedom of religious 
profession and worship that they 
enjoyed, or were at liberty to en- 
joy, before entering, is completely 
cut off, and a new form of religious 
profession and practice, which, 


whether they like it or not, whether 
they believe it or not; they are com- 
pelled to observe and accept as their 
religion until they leave the insti- 
tution, is substituted. No matter 
what name may be given this mode 
of worship and instruction, whether 
it be called “ non-sectarian ” or not, 
it is a monstrous violation of human 
conscience, not to speak of the let- 
ter and the spirit of the constitu- 
tion of this State. Its proper name 
would be the “ Church Established 
in Public Institutions.” From the 
day when a Catholic child crosses 
the threshold of such an institution 
until he leaves it, in most cases he 
is not allowed even to see a Catho- 
lic clergyman ; he is certainly not 
allowed to practise his religion ; he 
is not allowed to read Catholic 
books of instruction; he is not al- 
lowed to hear Mass or frequent the 
sacraments. For him his religion is 
choked up and dammed off utterly, 
and his soul left dry and barren. 
Nor does the wrong rest even here ; 
for all the whiie he is exposed to 
non-Catholic influences and to a 
direct system of anti-Catholic in- 
struction and worship. He is com- 
pelled to bow to and believe in the 
“Church Established ” in the insti- 
tution. 

There is, unfortunately, a super- 
abundance of evidence to prove all, 
and more than all, our assertions. 
There will be occasion to use it; 
but just now we content ourselves 
with such as is open to any citizen 
of the State, and as is given in the 
Reports of the various institutions. 
Of these we select one—the oldest 
in the State—the Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents, which has this year publish- 
ed its fiftieth Annual Report. With- 
in these fifty years of its life 15,791 
children, of ages ranging from five 
to sixteen, of both sexes, of native 
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and foreign parentage, of every 
complexion of color and creed, have 
passed through its hands. ‘The so- 
ciety has, on more than one occa- 
sion, come before the public, more 
especially within the last two or 
three years, in anything but an en- 
viable light. But all considerations 
of that kind may pass for the pre- 
sent, our main inquiry being, What 
kind of religion, of religious disci- 
pline, instruction, and worship, is 
provided for the hundreds of chil- 
dren who year by year enter this 
asylum ? 

The “Circular to Parents and 
Guardians,” signed by the president, 
Mr. Edgar Ketchum, sets forth the 
objects of the institution and the 
manner in which it is conducted. 
“For your information,” says Mr. 
Ketchum to the parents and guar- 
dians, “the managers deem it proper 
to state that the institution is not a 
place of punishment nor a prison, 
but a reform school, where the in- 
mates receive such instruction-and 
training as are best adapted to form 
and perpetuate a virtuous charac- 
ter.” An excellent introduction! 
Nothing could be better calculated 
to allay any scruples that an 
anxious parent or guardian might 
entertain respecting the absolute 
surrender of a child or ward to the 
institution, “to remain during mi- 
nority, or until discharged by the 
managers, as by due process of law.” 
Of course the Catholic parent or 
guardian who receives such a cir- 
cular will have no question as to 
the “instruction and training best 
adapted to form and (above all) 
to perpetuate a virtuous character” ! 
The training up of “a virtuous 
character” is, by all concession, 
mainly a purely religious work, 
and the Catholic knows, believes in, 
and recognizes only one true reli- 
gion—that taught by the Catholic 
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Church. Whether he is right or 
wrong in that belief is not the 
question. It is sufficient to know 
that the constitution recognizes and 
respects it. 

A few lines lower the Catholic 
parent or guardian receives still 
more satisfactory information on 
this crucial point. After a glowing 
description of the life of the in- 
mates, he is informed that they, “ on 
the Sabbath, are furnished with suit- 
able religious and moral instruc- 
tion.” Just what is wanted by the 
child! “Sabbath,” it is true, has 
come to have a Protestant sound; 
but as for “suitable religious and 
moral instruction,” there can be 
no doubt that the only religious 
instruction suitable for a Catholic 
child is that of the Catholic reli- 
gion, and such as would be given 
him outside in the Sunday-school 
by the Catholic priest or teacher 
He is just as much a Catholic inside 
that institution as he was outside; 
and there is no more right in law 
or logic to force upon him a system 
of non-Catholic and anti-Catholic 
instruction within than without its 
Let us see, then, of what this 
moral and religious instruction con- 
sists ; if Catholic, all our difficulties 
are over. 

Turning a few pages, we come to 
the “Repert of the Chaplain.” 
The chaplain! The chaplain, then, 
is the gentleman charged with fur- 
nishing “on the Sabbath” the 
“suitable religious and moral in- 
struction” of the Catholic child. 
The chaplain is the Rev. George 
H. Smyth, evidently a clergyman 
of some denomination. His name 
is not to be found in the Catholic 
directory. He is probably, then, 
not a Catholic priest. However, 
his report may enlighten us. 

It occupies five and a half pages, 
and renders an admirable account 
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of—the Rev. George H. Smyth, 
who, to judge of him by his own re- 
port, must be an exceedingly en- 
gaging person, and above all a pow- 
erful preacher. No doubt he is. 
He informs us that the children 
have shown, among other good 
qualities, “an earnest desire to re- 
ceive instruction, both secular and 
religious.” That is cheering news. 
It is worthy of note, too, the dis- 
tinction made between the secular 
and religious. instruction of the 
children. That is just the Catholic 
ground. Children require both 
kinds of instruction—instruction in 
their religion, as well as in reading, 
writing, ciphering, and so on. The 
Catholic parent or guardian con- 
gratulates himself, then, on the fact 
that his child or ward will not be 
deprived of instruction-in his reli- 
gion while an inmate of the institu- 
tion. All satisfactory so far; but 
let us read Mr. Smyth a little 
more. 

“ Often have the chaplain’s coun- 
sel and sympathy been sought by 
those striving to lead a better life.” 
Very natural! “ And as often have 


they been cordially tendered.” Still. 


more natural. Then follow some 
pleasing reminiscences from the 
boys and girls of the chaplain’s 
good offices. He even vouchsafes, 
almost unnecessarily, to inform us 
that “the children have it impress- 
ed on-them that the object of the 
preaching they hear is wholly to 
benefit them.” It could not well 
be otherwise. And Mr. Smyth’s 
preaching evidently does benefit 
them, for one of the boys remarked 
to him, casually: “Chaplaim, you 
remember that sermon you preach- 
ed"—neither the sermon nor its 
text, unfortunately, is given—* that 
was the sermon that led me to the 
Saviour.” Happy lad! It is to 
be regretted that he ever came back. 
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We are further informed of “ the 
close attention given by the children 
to the preaching of the Gospel Sab- 
bath after Sabbath.” “On one 
occasion a distinguished military 
gentleman and statesman—an am- 
bassador from one of the leading 
courts of Europe—was present. The 
sermon was from the text C/eanse 
thou me from secret faults.”” So pow- 
erful was Mr. Smyth’s sermon on 
that occasion that the reverend 
gentleman graciously informs us it 
so moved the “ distinguished milita- 
ry gentleman and statesman” from 
Europe that at the close he rose, 
and, “ taking the chaplain: By the 
hand, said with great warmth of 
feeling, ‘That sermon was so well 
suited to these children they must 
be better for it. I saw it made a 
deep impression upon them; but I 
rose to thank you for myself—ét just 
suited me,” 

And there the story ends, leaving 
us in a painful state of conjecture 
respecting the state of that “ distin- 
guished military gentleman and 
statesman’s”’ conscience. These 
little incidents are thrown off with 
a naive simplicity almost touching, 
and are noticed here as they are 
given, as establishing beyond all 
doubt the clear and marked dis- 
tinction in nature and grace between 
the Rev. Mr. Smyth and the dread- 
ful characters, whether ambassadors 
or youthful pickpockets, with whom 
Mr. Smyth is brought in contact. 
But the main question for the Ca- 
tholic parent or guardian is, What 
religious and moral instruction is 
ny child to receive? For it is clear 
that Mr. Smyth is not a Catholic 
clergyman. It seems that Mr. 
Smyth being “ ¢#e chaplain,” there 
is no Catholic chaplain at all, and 
no Catholic instruction at all for 
Catholic children. Are the Catho- 
lic children compelled, then, to at- 
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‘tend Mr. Smyth’s preaching and 
Mr. Smyth’s worship, and nothing 
but Mr. Smyth, excellent man though 
he be? Mr. Ketchum has already, 
in the name of the managers, in- 
formed us that the institution is not 
“a place of punishment.” Far be 
it from us to hint, however remote- 
ly, that it is a punishment even @o de 
compelled to listen to the preaching 
of such aman as Mr. Smyth. With 
the evidence before us, how could 
such a thought be entertained for a 
moment? But at least how is this 
state of things reconcilable with 
that solemn article of the constitu- 
tion already quoted so often ? 

However, let us first dismiss Mr. 
Smyth, after ascertaining, if possi- 
ble, what it is he does teach. Here 
we have it in his own words: “ The 
truths preached to these children 
[all the inmates of the institution] 
have been those fundamental truths 
held in common by all Christian 
communions, and which are adapt- 
ed to the wants of the human race, 
and must ever be the foundation of 
pure morals and good citizenship. 
Studious care has been taken not 
to prejudice the minds of the in- 
mates against, any particular form 
of religious belief.” 

Here lies the essence of what we 
have called the “ Church Establish- 
ed in Public Institutions.” The 
favorite term for it is “ non-secta- 
rian” teaching; and on the ground 
that it is “ non-sectarian,” that it 
favors no particular church or 
creed, but is equally available to 
all, it has thus far been upheld 
and maintained in our public insti- 
tutions. It is well to expose the 
cant and humbug of this non-secta- 
rianism once for all. 

In the first place, no such thing 
exists. Let us adhere to the case 
in point. Mr. Smyth, who is styled 
reverend, ” is the chaplain of the 


society we are examining. What 
is the meaning of the word chap- 
lain? A clergyman appointed to 
perform certain clerical duties. Mr. 
Smyth is a clergyman of some de- 
nomination or other, we care not 
what. He is not a self-appointed 
“reverend.” He must have been 
brought up in some denomination 
and educated in some theological 
school. There is no such thing as 
a “reverend” of no church, of a 
non-sectarian church. / Every cler- 
gyman has been educated in some 
theological school, or at least ac- 
cording to some special form of 
doctrine and belief, and has enter- 
ed the ministry as a teacher and 
preacher of that special form of be- 
lief and doctrine. If he leaves it, he 
leaves it either for infidelity—in 
which case he renounces his title 
as a clergyman—or for some other 
form of doctrine and belief to which 
he turns, and of which, so long as 
he remains in the ministry, he is the 
teacher, propagator, and upholder. 
If he is not this, he is a humbug. 
To say that he is or can be non- 
sectarian—that is, pledged to preach 
no particular form of doctrine, or a 
form of doctrine equally available 
for all kinds of believers or non-be- 
lievers—is to talk the sheerest non- 
sense. In all cases a clergyman 
is, by virtue of his office and pro- 
fession and belief, pledged to some 
form of doctrine and faith, which 
unless he teaches, he is either a 
coward or a humbug. Anything 
resembling a “ non-sectarian ” cler- 
gyman would be exactly like a sol- 
dier who bound himself by oath to a 
certain government, yet held himself 
free not to defend that government, 
or, when he saw it attacked, to be par- 
ticularly careful not to do anything 
that might possibly offend or op- 
pose the foe. The world and his 
own government would stamp such 
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a man as the vilest of beings—a 
traitor. The union of such dia- 
metrically opposite professions is a 
sheer impossibility. 

Let us test the doctrine Mr. 
Smyth himself lays down here, or 
which the managers of the institu- 
‘tion have laid down for him, and 
show how sectarianism, which is 
the one thing to be avoided, or, to 
use a kinder term, denominational- 
ism, must inevitably meet the teach- 
er or preacher at every turn. “ The 
truths preached to these children 
have been those fundamental truths 
held in common by all Christian 
communions.” Mr. Smyth has told 
us already that “the chaplain’s 
counsel and sympathy are sought 
by those striving to lead a better 
life, and with good results.” There 
must, then, be questioning on the 
part of the children. Indeed, how 


could instruction possibly go on 


without question, explanation, ob- 
jection, and answer? Let us begin, 
then, with the very foundation of 
his doctrine. The first question 
that would occur to any one would 
be, What are “those fundamental 
truths held in common by all Chris- 
tian communions”? Mr. Smyth 
does not mention one. Where shall 
we find one? A fundamental truth 
held in common by all Christian 
communions might at least be sup- 
posed to be a belief in Christ. Very 
well. Then who is Christ ? Where 
is Christ? Is Christ God or man, 
or both? How do we come to 
know him? Is Christ not God, is 
he not man? What is his history ? 
Where is it found? In the Bible? 
What is the Bible? Who wrote 
the Bible? Why must we accept 
it as the Word of God? Is it the 
Word of God? Why “all Christian 
communions’”’ are at war right on 
this “fundamental truth,’’ from 
which they derive their very name 
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of Christian, and not a single ques- 
tion can be put or answered with- 
out introducing denominationalism 
of some kind or another, and so at 
least prejudicing the minds of the 
inmates against some particuiar 
form of religious belief. 

Take another supposition. Surely, 
belief in God would be “a funda- 
mental truth held in common by all 
Christian communions.” Here we 
begin again. Who is God? What 
is God? Where is God? Is God 
a spirit? Is God a trinity or a 
unity? Is there only one God? 
Do all men believe in and worship 
the same God? All at sea again at 
the very mention of God’s name! 

Take the belief in a future. Does 
man end here? Does he live again 
after death? Will the future be 
happy or miserable? Is there a 
hell or aheaven? Is there an ever- 
lasting life? What is Mr. Smyth’s 
own opinion on such “ fundamental 
truths’? There is not a single 
“ fundamental truth ” “ held in com- 
mon by all Christian communions.”’ 
What is truth itself? What is a 
fundamental truth? Fundamental 
to what? Why, there is not a single 
religious subject of any kind what- 
ever that can be mentioned to 
“ Christian communions ” of a mix- 
ed character which will not onthe in- 
stant create as many contentions as 
there are members of various Chris- 
tian communions present. Let Mr. 
Smyth try it outside,and see. Let 
him preach on “ fundamental truth ” 
to any mixed congregation in New 
York; let there be free discussion 
after, and what would be the result ? 
It is hard to say. But in all proba- 
bility the discussion would end )b 
the State, in the persons of its re- 
presentatives, stepping in to eject 
the fundamental truths from the 
building. 

One need not go beyond this to 














show how necessarily sectarian 
must Mr. Smyth’s religious fnstruc- 
tion and preaching be. But the 
very next sentence bristles with 
direct antagonism to Catholic teach- 
ing: “What delinquent children 
need is not the mere memorizing 
of ecclesiastical formularies and 
dogmas, which they can repeat one 
moment and commit a theft the 
next.” In plain English, Catholic 
children do not need to learn their 
catechism, which is the compen- 
dium of Christian doctrine. What 
is the use of learning it, asks Mr. 
Smyth, when they can “commit a 
theft the next moment’? He had 
better go higher, and ask Christian 
members of Congress how they can 
address such pious homilies to 
interesting Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, while they know they 
have been guilty of stealing. He 
might even ask the Rev. George 
H. Smyth how he could reconcile 
it with his conscience to take an 
oath or make a solemn promise on 
entering the ministry to preach a 
certain form of doctrine, and pro- 
fess to throw that oath and promise 
to the winds immediately on being 
offered a salary to teach something 
quite different on Randall’s Island. 
“But they do need, and it is the 
province of the State to teach them 
that there are, independent of any 
and all forms of religious faith, 
fundamental principles of eternal 
right, truth, and justice, which, as 
members of the human family and 
citizens of the commonwealth, 
they must learn to live by, and 
which are absolutely essential to 
their peace and prosperity. These 
principles are inseparable from a 
sound education, and must underlie 
any and every system of religion 
that is not a sham and a delusion.” 

‘That sounds very fine, and it is 
almost painful to be compeiled to 
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One cannot help 


spoil its effect. 
wondering in what . theological 
school Mr. Smyth studied. He 
will insist on his “ fundamental 
principles,” which, in the preced- 
ing paragraph, are “ common to all 
Christian communions,” but have 
now become “independent of any 
and all forms of religious faith.” Is 
there any “fundamental principle 
of eternal right, truth, and justice ” 
which, to “ members of the human 
family,” is “independent of any 
and all forms of religious faith” ? 
Is there anything breathing of 
eternity at all that comes not to us 
in and through “ religious faith ”? 
If there be such “ fundamental 
principles of eternal right, truth, 
and justice,” in God’s name let us 
know them; for they ave religion, 
and we are ready to throw “any 
and all forms of religious faith ” 
that contradict those eternal prin- 
ciples tothe winds. This we know: 
that there is not a single “ principle 
of eternal right, truth, and justice ” 
which, according to Mr. Smyth, 
“it is the province of the State to 
teach delinquent children,” that 
did not come to the State through 
some form or another of religious 
faith; for in the history of this 
world religion has always preceded 
and, in its “ fundamental principles 
of eternal right, truth, and justice,” 
instructed and informed the state. 
The Rev. George H. Smyth is 
either an infidel or he does not 
know of what he is writing. 

What kind of “moral and reli- 
gious instruction” is likely to be 
imparted to all children, and to Ca- 
tholic children of all, by the Rev. 
George H. Smyth, may be judged 
from the foregoing. Whether or 
not his teaching can approve itself 
to a Catholic conscience may be 
left to the judgment of all fair-mind- 
ed men. His report is only quoted 
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further to show how completely sub- 
ject the consciences of all these chil- 
dren are to him: 

“The regular preaching service 
each Sabbath morning in the 
chapel has been conducted by the 
chaplain, one or more of the man- 
agers usually being present; also, 
the Wednesday lecture for the offi- 
cers. In the supervision of the 
Sabbath-schools in the afternoon 
he has been greatly aided by mana- 
gers Ketchum and Herder, whose 
valuable services have been grate- 
fully appreciated by the teachers 
and improved (sic) by the inmates. 

The course of religious instruction 
laid down-in the by-laws and pur- 
sued in the house for fifty years has 
been closely adhered to.” That is to 
say, for fifty years not a syllable of 
Catholic instruction has been im- 
parted to the Catholic inmates of 
the House of Refuge. The number 


of those Catholic inmates will pre- 


sently appear. 

Among the gentlemen to whom 
the chaplain records his “ obli- 
gations” for their gratuitous ser- 
vices in the way of lectures are 
found the names of nine Protestant 
clergymen and two Protestant lay- 
men. No mention of a Catholic. 
‘The Sabbath-school of the Re- 
formed Church, Harlem, is thanked 
for “a handsome supply” of the 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. The 
librarian reports that one hundred 
copies of the Youth's Companion 
are supplied weekly, one hundred 
copies of the American Messenger, 
and one hundred and twenty-five 
copies of the Child's Paper. ‘Chere 
is no mention of a Catholic print 
of any kind. ‘The chaplain and 
librarian are under no obligations 
for copies of the Young Catholic, or 
the New York Zad/et, or the Catho- 
tic Review, or any one of our many 
Catholic journals. They are all for- 
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bidden. Yet they are not a whit 
more “sectarian” than the Chris- 
tian Weekly. In addition, the 
Bible Society is thanked “for a 
supply of Bibles sufficient to give 
each child a copy on his dis- 
charge.” 

We turn now to the report of the 
principal of schools. It is chiefly 
an anti-Catholic tirade on the public 
school question, but that point may 
pass for the present) What we are 
concerned with here is the species 
of instruction to which the Catholic 
children of the institution are sub- 
jected. Mr. G. H. Hallock, the 
principal, is almost “unco guid.” 
A single passage will suffice. “ But 
underneath all this intellectual 
awakening there is a grander work 
to be performed ; there is a moral 
regeneration that can be achieved. 
Shall we stand upon the environs 
of this moral degradation among 
our boys, and shrink from the duty 
we owe them, because they are 
hardened in sin and apparcntly 
given over to evil ‘influences? 
Would He who came to save the 
‘lost’ have done this ? 

“ Nothing can supply the place of 
earnest, faithful . religious teaching 
drawn from the Word of God. | 
have the most profound convictions 
of the inefficacy of all measures of 
reformation, except such as are 
based on the Gospel and pervaded 
by its spirit. In vain are all 
devices, if the heart and conscience, 
beyond all power of external re- 
straints, are left untouched.” 

It were easy to go on quoting 
from Mr. Hallock, but this is more 
than enoug) for our purpose. 
Catholics too believe in the efficacy 
of the Word of God, but in a differ- 
ent manner, and to a great extent 
in a different “ Word ” from that of 
Mr. Hallock. It is plain that 
this man is imbued with the spirit 
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of a missionary rather than of a 
principal of schools, though how 
Catholic sinners would fare at his 
hands may be judged from the tone 
of his impassioned harangue. ‘The 
missionary spirit-is an excellent 
spirit, and we have no quarrel with 
Mr. Hallock or with his burning 
desire to save lost souls; we only 
venture ‘to intimate that Mr. Hal- 
lock is even less the kind of teacher 
than Mr. Smyth is the kind of 
preacher to whom we should en- 
trust the spiritual education of our 
Catholic children. By the bye, 
this excellent Mr. Hallock’s name 
occurred during the trial of Justus 
Dunn for the killing of Calvert, 
one of the keepers of this very 
institution, in 1872. One of the 
witnesses in that eventful trial, a 
free laborer in the house, testified 
on oath concerning the punishment 
of a certain boy there: 

“QO. What was the boy punished 
for? 

“ 4. For not completing his task 
and not doing it well. He was re- 
ported for this to the assistant- 
superintendent, Mr. Hallock. He 
(Mr. Hallock) carried him down to 
the office by his collar, and there 
punished him for about fifteen 
minutes with his cane, so that the 
blood ran down the boy’s back ; 
then the assistant-superintendent 
brought him back into the shop to 
his place, and there struck him on 
the side of the head, telling him 
that if he did not do his work 
right, he would give him more yet. 
Then the boy cried out, ‘ For God’s 
sake! I am not able to doit.’ So 
he took him by his neck, and carried 
him to the office, where he caned 
him again. After that he brought 
the boy back to his place in the 
shop, and treated him then as he 
did on the other occasion. The 
boy could not speak a word after 
that. Then the assistant carried 


him down to the office, and caned 
him for the third time. After this 
caning the boy could not come up- 
stairs, so they took him to the 
hospital, where he died in about 
four days. After his death a 
correspondent wrote a letter to the 
New York TZvidbune, stating the 
facts, and asking for an investiga- 
tion, which took place. The pun- 
ishment of Mr. Hallock was his 
deposition from his office as assis- 
tant superintendent, and installation 
as teacher of the school. ‘The eye- 
witnesses of the occurrence were 
not examined, but the whole mat- 
ter was settled in the office of the 
institution.” 

This en passant. It is pleasing, 
after having read it, to be able to 
testify to Mr. Hallock’s excellent 
sentiments, as shown in the extract 
already given from his report, which 
concludes in this touching fashion : 
“We are left to labor. in the vine- 
yard amid scenes sometimes dis- 
couraging, severe, and depressing 
even. But, amid all, the sincere and 
earnest worker may hear the voice 
of the Great Teacher uttering words 
of comfort and consolation : /nas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” Those words of 
consolation may be read in more 
senses than one. 

In keeping with all this is the 
report of the president, Mr. Edgar 
Ketchum. Healso has the Catholics 
in his eye. He is strong on the mo- 
ral training of the children and “ the 
mild discipline of the house,” of 
which the public knows sufficient to 
warrant our letting Mr. Ketchum’s 
ironical expression pass without 
comment. He is “far from dis- 
couraging any effort to extend 
Christian sympathy and aid to a 
class who so deeply need them.” 
He believes that “ religion, in her 
benign offices, will here and there 
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be found to touch’ some chord of 
the soul, and make it vibrate for ever 
with the power of a new life.” 
What religion and what offices? 
He is of opinion that “ the interests 
of society and the criminal concur ; 
and if his crimes have banished him 
from all that makes life desirable, 
they need not carry with them also a 
sentence of exclusion from whatever 
a wise Citristian philanthropy can do 
in his behalf.” 

We quite agree with Mr. Ketchum. 
Christian philanthropy, as far as it 
extends in this world, with the soli- 
tary exception of this country, has, 
as already seen, by unanimous ac- 
tion, annulled, if ever it existed, that 
“sentence of exclusion ” which shut 
off the criminal, or the one whom 
Mr. Ketchum designates as “the 
victim of society,” from the free 
profession and practice of his re- 
ligion, whether he were Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew, or Mahometan. 
That same “Christian philanthro- 
py,” as Mr. Ketchum is pleased to 
call it, never peddled over by-laws, 
or rules, or regulations, or “ difficul- 
ties ’’ whose plain purpose was to 
hinder Catholic children, confined 
as are those in the house of which 
he is president, from seeing their 
priest, hearing their Mass, going to 
confession, frequenting the sacra- 
ments, and learning their catechism. 
The same wise Christian philan- 
thropy framed that section of the 
constitution, binding alike on Mr. 
Ketchum and his charges, that was 
precisely framed to prevent the 
“sentence of exclusion ” which Mr. 
Ketchum so justly and with such 
eloquence denounces. Christian 
philanthropy can do no work more 
worthy of itself than allowing these 
unfortunate children, foremost and 
above all things, the practice ef that 
form of Christianity which, were they 
free agents, they would undoubtedly 
follow ; nor could it do anything less 
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worthy of itself than. force upon 
them a system of worship and reli- 
gious training which their hearts 
abhor and their consciences reject. 
It could not devise a more hein- 
ous offence against God and man, 
or a more hateful tyranny, than 
that very “ sentence of exclusion ”’ 
which, under the “ mild discipline 
of the house,” prevails in the society 
of which Mr. Ketchum is president. 

There is nothing left now but to 
turn to the superintendent’s report, 
in order to ascertain the number of 
Catholic children who, for the last 
fifty years, have suffered this “ sen- 
tence of exclusion ” from their faith, 
its duties, and its. practices. We 
are only enabled to form a proxi- 
mate idea of their number, but suf- 
ficiently accurate to serve our pur- 
pose. The superintendent’s figures 
are as follows : 


Total number of children com- 


mitted in fifty years, . . 15,791 


Of these, 12,545 were boys and 
3,246 girls. The statistics for the 
first four decades are more accurate 
than for the last, and show the rela- 
tive percentage of the children of 
native and foreign parents, as fol- 
lows: 


1st DECADE : 
Native, . . - 44 
Foreign, . - 56 
2p DECADE: 
Native, . 344 
Foreign, . 654 
3D DECADE: 
petiee, . . 22 
Foreign, . . 7 
4TH DECADE: 
Native, . . ; 14 
Foreign, . 86 
5TH DECADE: 
Native, . . ‘. * 
Foreign,. . ° ‘ 


per cent. 
“ 


13% 
86x45 

It will be seen from this that the 
percentage of the entire number is 
enormously in favor of the children 
born of foreign parents. This is 
only natural from a variety of rea- 














sons, chief among which is that the 
foreign-born population, including 
their children in the first degree, 
has, within the last half-century, 
been vastly in excess of the native, 
in this city particularly. Full sta- 
tistics of the various nationalities of 
the children are only given for the 
last year (1874). Of the 636 new 
inmates received during the year, 
a little more than half the number 
(334) were of Irish parentage; 
8 were French; 3 Italian; 1 Cu- 
ban. All of these may be safely 
set down as Catholics. There were 
88 of German birth, of whom one- 
third, following the relative statistics 
of their nation, might be assumed 
as of the Catholic faith. ‘The re- 
mainder, whom we are willing to set 
down in bulk as non-Catholic, were 
divided as to nationality as follows: 


American, . ° ‘ - 96 
African, é ‘ P 35 
English, i ° é ‘ - 26 
Jewish, : ° . ° sof 
Scotch, ° . .).— 
Bohemian, . > ° ‘ os 
Welsh, ° . . ‘ af Pg 
Mixed, 34 


At all events, figure as we may, 
it may be taken as indisputable 
that more than one-half the chil- 
dren committed during the past 
year to the House of Refuge were 
of Catholic parents. Their average 
age, according to the statistics, was 
thirteen years and eight months. 
Consequently, the children were 
quite of an age to be capable of 
distinguishing between creed and 
creed, and six years beyond the av- 
erage age set down by the Catholic 
Church as a proper time to begin to 
frequent the sacraments of Confes- 
sion and Communion, to prepare for 
Confirmation, and to hear Mass on 
all Sundays and holydays of obliga- 
tion, under pain of mortal sin. From 
the moment of their entering the 
institution the “ wise Christian phi- 
lanthropy ” of which Mr. Edgar 
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Ketchum is so eloquent an expo- 
nent has pronounced against them 
a dread “sentence of exclusion” 
from all these practices of faith and 
means of grace, as well as from in- 
struction of any kind whatever in 
their religion. And not only has 
this been the case, but they have 
been subjected to the constant in- 
struction of such men as Mr. Smyth 
and Mr. Hallock. Multiply these 
children throughout the last fifty 
years, as far as the relative percent- 
age given will allow us to form an 
opinion of their creeds, and the 
picture that presents itself of these 
poor little Catholics is one that 
rends the heart. In the present ar- 
ticle we are only presenting the 
general features of the case, basing 
our argument for the admission of 
a Catholic chaplain to this and all 
similar institutions from which a 
Catholic chaplain is excluded, on 
the law of the land, on the letter 
and spirit of the constitution, which 
we Catholics love, revere, and obey. 
We simply set the case in its barest 
aspect before our fellow-citizens, of 
whatever creed, and ask for our 
children what they would claim 
for their children—the right of in- 
struction in the religion in which 
they were born; the right of the free 
practice and profession of the reli- 
gion in which they believe; the 
right to repel all coercion, in what- 
ever form, of conscience, whether 
such coercion be called sectarian 
or non-sectarian. In a word, we 
ask now, as at the beginning, what 
we ask for all, and what Catholics, 
where they have the power, as al- 
ready seen, freely and without com- 
pulsion, or request even, grant to 
all—that great privilege and right 
which the constitution of this State 
guarantees to all mankind: “the 
free exercise and enjoyment of reli- 
gious profession and worship, with- 
out discrimination or preference.” 
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XLIV. 


Tuis was the spring of the year 
1859. In spite of the retirement in 
which we lived and Lorenzo’s assidu- 
ous labors, which deprived him of 
the leisure to read even anewspaper, 
the rumors of a war between Austria 
and Italy had more than once reach- 
ed us and excited his anxiety—ex- 
cited him as every Italian was at that 
period at the thought of seeing his 
country delivered from the yoke of 
the foreigner. On this point public 
sentiment was unanimous, and many 
people in France will now compre- 
hend better than they did at that 
time, perhaps, a cry much more 
sincere than many that were uttered 
at a later day—the only one that 
came from every heart: wort i 
Tedeschi. But till the time,when the 
realization of this wish became possi- 
ble, it was only expressed by those 
who labored in secret to hasten its 
realization ; it seemed dormant among 
others. Political life was forbidden 
or impossible. An aimless, frivolous 
life was only embraced with the more 
ardor, and this state of things had 
furnished Lorenzo with more than 
one excuse at the time when he 
snatched ata poor one. 

I had often heard him express his 
national and political opinions, as- 
pitations, and prejudices, but these 
points had never interested me. I 
loved Italy as it was. I thought it 
beautiful, rich, and glorious. I did 
not imagine anything could add to 
the charm, past and presert, which 
nature, poetry, religion, and history 
had endowed it with. From time to 


time I had also heard a cry which 
excited my horror, and conveyed to 
my mind no other idea than a mon- 
strous national and religious crime : 
Roma capitale! These words alone 
roused me sufficiently from my in- 
difference to excite my indignation, 
and even awakened in me a feeling 
bordering on repugnance to all that 
was then called the Italian resorg- 
mento. 

Stella did not, in this respect, agree 
with me. It was her nature to be 
roused to enthusiasm by everything 
that gave proof of energy, courage, 
and devotedness—traits that patriot 
ism, more or less enlightened, easily 
assumes the seductive appearance of, 
provided it is sincere. Noone could 
repeat with more expression than 
she : 

“Italia! Italia! .. . 

De’h fossi tu men bella! © almen piu forte !’”’ * 

Or the celebrated apostrephe of 
Dante : 


** Ahi serva Italia! di dolore ostello !”’ t 


Never did her talent appear to 
better advantage than in the recita- 
tion of such lines; her face would 


light up and her whole attitude 
change. Lorenzo often smilingly 
said if he wished to represent the 
poetical personification of Italy, he 
would ask Stella to become his 
model. Asto whatconcerned Rome. 
she did not even seem to compre- 
hend my anxiety. If a few madmen 
* Italy! Italy ! 
or more powerful ! 


+“ A slavish Italy! thou inn of grief !"”—Cary’s 
Dante. 


. . « Oh! that thou wert less fair 
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already began to utter that ominous 
cry, the most eminent Italians of the 
time declared that to infringe on the 
majesty of Rome, deprive her of the 
sovereignty which left her, in a new 
sense, her ancient title of queen of 
the world—in short, to menace the 
Papacy, “/unigue grandeur vivante 
de I’ Italie,” would be to commit the 
crime of treason against the world, 
and uncrown Italy herself. 

Alas! now that the time approach- 
ed for realizing some of her dreams 
and the bitter deception of others, 
Stella, absorbed ia her grief, was 
indifferent to all that was occurring 
in her country, and did not even re- 
mark the universal excitement around 
her! As for me, who had always 
taken so little interest in such things, 
I was more unconcerned than ever, 
and scarcely listened to what was 
said on the subject in Mme. de 
Kergy’s drawing-room. I was far 


from "an I was about to be 


violen@y roused from my state of in- 
difference. 

It was Easter Sunday. I had been 
to church with Lorenzo. We had 
fulfilled together the sweet, sacred 
obligations of the day; the union of 
our souls was complete, and our 
hearts were at once full of joy and 
solemnity—that is, in complete har- 
mony with the great festival. At our 
return we found breakfast awaiting 
us. Ottavia, who, with a single do- 
mestic, had the care of our house, 
had adorned the table with flowers, 
as well as with a little more silver 
than usual, in order to render it some- 
what more in accordance with the 
importance of the day. By means 
of colcred-glass windows and some 
old paintings suspended on the dark 
wainscotting, Lorenzo had given our 
little dining-room an aspect at once 
serious and smiling, which greatly 
pleased me, and I still remember the 
feeling of happiness and joy with 
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which, on my return from church, I 
entered the little room, the open win- 
dow of which admitted the sun and 
the odor of the jasmine twined around 
it. The three conditions of true hap- 
piness we did not lack—order, peace, 
and industry—and we were in that 
cheerful frame of mind which neither 
wealth, nor gratified ambition, nor 
any earthly prosperity is able to im- 
part. 

We took seats at the table. Lo- 
renzo found before him a pile of letters 
and newspapers, but did not attempt 
to open them. He sat looking at 
me with admiration and affection. 
I, on my part, said to myself that 
moral and religious influences had 
not only a beneficial effect on the 
soul, but on the outward appearance. 
Never had Lorenzo’s face worn such 
an expression; never had I been so 
struck with the manly beauty of his 
features. Our eyes met. He smil- 
ed. 

“Ginevra mia said he, “in 
truth, you are right, The life we now 
lead must suit you, for you grow 
lovelier every day.” 

“Our life does not suit you less 
than it does me, Lorenzo,” said I. 
“We are both in our element now. 
God be blessed! His goodness to 
us has indeed been great !” 

“ Yes,” said he with sudden gravity, 
“greater a thousand times than I 
had any right toexpect. I am really 
too happy !” 

This time I only laughed at his 
observation, and tried to divert his 
mind from the remembrances awak- 
ened. 

““ Where are your letters from ?” 

He tore one open,-and his face 
brightened. 

“ That looks well! Nothing could 
suit me better. Here is an American 
who wishes a repetition of my Sappho, 
and gives me another order of impor- 
tance. Andthen what? He wishes 


1? 
: 
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to purchase the lovely Vestal he saw 
in my studio, Oh! as for that, par 
exemple,no!.. . The Vestal ismine, 
mine alone, No one else shall ever 
have it. But no matter, Gitievra; if 
things go on in this way, I shall 
soon be swimming in money, and 
then look out for the diamonds !” 

He knew now, as well as I, what 
I thought of such things. He laugh- 
ed, and then continued to read his 
letters. 

“ This is from Lando. 
dressed to us both.” 

He glanced over it : 

“ Their honeymoon at Paris is still 
deferred. They cannot leave Donna 
Clelia.” 

After reading for some time in si- 
lence, he said in an animated tone : 

“This letter has been written 


It is ad- 


some time, and it seems there were 
rumors of war on all sides at the 
time, and poor Mariuccia, though 
scarcely married to her German ba- 


ron, kad toset out for ber new home 
much sooner than she expected.” 

I listened to all this with mingled 
indifference and distraction, when I 
suddenly saw Lorenzo spring from 
his seat with an exclamation of so 
much surprise that I was eager to 
know what had caused his sudden 
excitement. 

He had just opened a newspaper, 
and read the great news of the 
day: the Austrians had declared war 
against Italy. The beginning of the 
campaign was at hand. 

Alas! my happy Easter was in- 
stantly darkened by a heavy cloud! 

Lorenzo seized his hat, and imme- 
diately went out to obtain further 
details concerning the affair, leaving 
me sad and uneasy. Oh! how far 
I lived from the agitations of great 
political disturbances! How inca- 
pable I was of comprehending them! 
For a year my soul had been filled 
with emotions as profound as they 
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were sweet. After great sufferings, 
joys so great had been accorded me 
that I felt a painful shrinking from 
the least idea of any change. But 
though the power of suffering was 
still alive in my heart, ail anxiety was 
extinguished. Whatever way a dear 
hand is laid on us, we never wish to 
thrust it away. I remained calm, 
therefore, though a painful apprehen- 
sion had taken possession of my 
mind; and when Lorenzo returned, 
two hours later, 1 was almost pre- 
pared for what he had to communi- 
cate. 

Yes, I knew it; he wished to go. 
Every one in the province to which 
his family belonged was to take part 
in this war of independence. He 
could not remain away from his bro- 
thers and the other relatives and 
friends who were to enroll them- 
selves in resisting a foreign rule. 

“Tt is the critical moment. Sec- 
onded by France, the issue cannot 
be doubtful this time. You know I 
have abhorred conspiracies all my life, 
and my long journeys have served to 
keep me away from those who would 
perhaps have drawn me into them. 
But now how can you wish me to 
hesitate? How can you expect me 
at such a time to remain inactive and 
tranquil? You would be the first, I 
am sure, to be astonished at such a 
course, and I hope to find you now 
both courageous and prompt to aid 
me, for I must start without any de- 
lay. You understand, my poor 
Ginevra, before to morrow I must be 
on my way.” 

He said all this and much more 
besides. I neither tried to remon- 
strate nor reply. I felt he was obey- 
ing what he believed to be a call cf 
duty, and I could use no arguments 
to dissuade him from it. What 
could I do, then? Only aid him, 
and bear without shrinking the unex- 
pected blow which had come like a 











sudden tempest to overthrow the 
edifice, but just restored, of my calm 
and happy life! 

The day passed sadly and rapidly 
away. 1 was occupied so busily 
that I scarcely had time for reflec- 
tion. But at last all I could do 
was done, and Lorenzo, who had 
gone out in the afternoon, found, on 
returning at nightfall, that everything 
was ready for his departure, which 
was to take place that very night. 

We sat down side by side on a 
little bench against the garden-wall. 
Spring-time at Paris is lovely also, 
and everything was in bloom that 
year on Easter Sunday. The air 
even in Italy could not have been 
sweeter nor the sky clearer. He 
took my hand, and I leaned my 
head against his shoulder. For 
some minutes my heart swelled with 
a thousand emotions I was un- 
able to express. I allowed my tears 
to flow in silence. Lorenzo likewise 
struggled to repress the agitation he 
did not wish to betray, as I saw by 
his trembling lips and the paleness 
of his face. 

I wiped my eyes and raised my 
head. 

“ Lorenzo,” said I all at once, 
“why not take me with you, instead 
of leaving me here ?” 

“'To the war ?” said he, smiling. 

“No, but to Italy. You could 
leave me, no matter where. On the 
other side of the Alps I should be 
near you, and . . . should you have 
need ‘of me, I could go to you.” 

He remained thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, and then said, as if speaking to 
himself : 

“Yes, should I be wounded, and 
have time to see you again, it would 
be a consolation, it is true.” 

We became silent again, and I 
awaited his decision with a beating 
heart. Finally he said in a decided 
tone: 
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“ No, Ginevra, it cannot be. Re- 
main here. It is my wish. You 
must.” 

“ Why ?” asked I, trying to keep 
back the tears that burst from my 
eyes at his reply—“ why? Oh! tel! 
me why ?” 

“ Because,” replied he firmly, “! 
have no idea what will be the result 
of the war in Italy. Very probably 
it will cause insurrections every where, 
perhaps revolutions,” 

“O my God!” cried I with ter- 
ror... “and you expect me not 
to feel any horror at this war! 
Even if it had not come to overturn - 
my poor life, how can I help shud- 
dering at the thought of all the mis- 
ery it is about to produce ?” 

“ What can you expect, Ginevra ? 
Yes, it is a serious affair. God alone 
knows what it will lead to. You see 
Mario writes Sicily is already a-flame. 
No one can tell what will take place 
at Naples. I should not be easy 
about you anywhere but here. .. . 
No, Ginevra, you cannot go. You 
must remain here. I insist upon 
it.” 

I knew, from the tone in which he 
said this, it was useless to insist, and 
I bent my head in silence. He gently 
continued, as he pressed my hand in 
his: 

“The war will be short, I hope, 
Ginevra. If I am spared, I will has- 
ten to resume the dear life we have 
led here. Butif,on the contrary...” 

He stopped a moment, then, with 
a sudden change of manner and an 
accent I shall never forget, he con- 
tinued : 

“ But why speak to you as I should 
to any other woman? Why not 
trust to the inward strength you pos- 
sess, which has as often struck me 
as your sweetness of disposition ? I 
know now where your strength 
comes from, and will speak to you 
without any circumlocution,” 
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I looked at him with surprise at 
this preamble, and by the soft even- 
ing light I saw a ray of heaven in 
his eyes; for they beamed with faith 
and humility as he uttered the follow- 
ing words: 

“Why deceive you, Ginevra? 
Why not tell you I feel this is the 
last hour we shall ever pass together 
in this world ?” 

I shuddered. He put his arm 
around my waist, and drew me to- 
wards him, 

“ No, do nottremble! . . . Listen 
tome... . If I feel I am to die, 
I have always thought a life like 
mine required some other expiation 
besides repentance. The happiness 
you have afforded me is not one, and 
who knows if its continuation might 
not become a source of danger to 
me? Whereas to die now would be 
something; it would be a sacrifice 
worthy of being offered... and 
accepted.” 

My head had again fallen on his 
shoulder, and my heart beat so rap- 
idly I was not able to reply. 

* Look upward, Ginevra,” said he 
in a thrilling tone; “raise your eyes 
towards the heaven you have taught 
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me to turn to, to desire, and hope 
for. Tell me we shall meet there 
again, and there find a happiness, no 
longer attended by danger !” 

Yes, at such language I felt the 
inward strength he had spoken of as- 
sert itself, after seeming to fail me, 
and this terrible, painful hour became 
truly an hour of benediction. 

“ Lorenzo,” said I in a tone which, 
in spite of my tears, was firm, “ yes, 
you are right, a thousand times right. 
Yes, whatever be your fate and mine, 
let us bless God! . . . We are happy 
without doubt; but our present life, 
whatever its duration, is only a short 
prelude to that true life of infinite 
happiness which awaits us. Let God 
do as he pleases with it and with us! 
Whatever be the result, there is no 
adieu for us.” 

Do I mean to say that the sorrow 


‘of parting was extinguished? Oh! 


no, assuredly not. We tasted its 
bitterness to the fullp but there is a 
mysterious savor which is only re- 
vealed to the heart that includes all 
in its sacrifice, and refuses nothing. 
This savor was vouchsafed us at that 
supreme hour, and we knew and felt 
it strengthened our souls, 


XLV. 


The two weeks that succeeded this 
last evening seem, as I look back 
upon them, like one long day of ex- 


pectation. Nothing occurred to re- 
lieve my constant uneasiness. A few 
lines from Lorenzo, written in haste 
as he was on the point of starting to 
join the army; where the post of 
aide-de-camp to one of the generals 
had been reserved for him, were the 
last direct news I received. From 
that day I had no other information 
but what I gathered from the news- 
papers, or what Mme. de Kergy and 
Diana obtained from their friends, 
who, though most of them were un- 


favorable to the war in which France 
was engaged, felt an ardent interest 
in all who took part init. But there 
were only vague, confused reports, 
which, far from calming my agitation, 
only served to increase it. 

One evening I remained later than 
usual at church. Prostrate before 
one of the altars, which was lit up 
with a great number of tapers, I 
could not tear myself away, though 
night had come and the church was 
almost deserted. It was one of those 
dark, painful hours. when the idea of 
suffering fills us with fear and repug- 
nance, and rouses every faculty of 
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our nature to resist it; one of those 
hours of mortal anguish that no hu- 
man being could support had there 
not been a day—a day that will en- 
dure as long as the world—when this 
agony was suffered by Him who wish- 
ed us to participate in it in order that 
he might be for ever near us when we, 
in our turn, should have to endure it 
for him! . 

Oh! in that hour I felt in how 
short a time I had become attached 
to the earthly happiness that had 
been granted me beyond the realiza- 
tion of my utmost wishes. What 
tender, ardent sentiments! What 
sweet, delightful communings already 
constituted a treasure in my memory 
which furnished material for the most 
fearful sacrifice I could be called 
upon to make! Alas! the human 
heart, even that to which God has 
deigned to reveal himself, still at- 
taches itself strongly to all it is per- 
mitted to love on earth! But this 


divine love condescends to be jealous 
of our affection, and it is seldom he 
spares such hearts the extreme sacri- 
fices which lead them to give them- 
selves to him at last without any re- 
serve! 


When I left the church, I saw a 


crowd in the street. Several houses 
were illuminated, and on all sides I 
heard people talking of a great vic- 
tory, the news of which had just ar- 
rived at Paris. 

I returned home agitated and trou- 
bled. At what price had this victory 
been won? Who had fallen in the 
battle? What wasI tohear? And 
when would the anguish that now 
contracted my heart be relieved .. . 
or justified? Mme. de Kergy, 
who hastened to participate in my 
anxiety, was unable to allay it. But 
our suspense was not of long duration. 
The hour, awaited with the fear of 
an overpowering presentiment, was 
soon to arrive! ... 
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Two days after I was sitting in 
the evening on the little bench in 
the garden where we held our last 
conversation, when I received the news 
for which he had so strangely prepared 
me. His fatal prevision was realized. 
He was one of the first victims of 
the opening attack. His name, better 
known than many others, had been 
reported at once, and headed the list 
of those who fell in the battle. 


No preparation, no acceptation 
of anticipated misfortune, no effort 
at submission or courage, was now 
able to preserve me from a shock 
similar to the one I have related the 
effects of at the beginning of this 
story. As on that occasion, I lost 
all consciousness, and Ottavia car- 
ried me senseless to my chamber. 
As then, likewise, I was for several 
days the prey to a burning fever, 
which was followed by a weakness 
and prostration that rendered my 
thoughts confused and incoherent 
for some time. And finally, as 
when I was but fifteen years old, it 
was also a strong, sudden emotion 
that helped restore my physical 
strength and the complete use of my 
senses and reason. 

The most profound silence reign- 
ed in the chamber where I lay, but 
I felt I was surrounded by the ten- 
derest care. At length I vaguely 
began to recognize voices around 
me; first, that of Ottavia, which 
made me shed my first tears—tears 
of emotion, caused by a return to the 
days of my childhood. I thought 
myself there again. I forgot every- 
thing that had happened since. But 
this partial relief restored lucidness 
to my mind, and with it a clear 
consciousness of the misfortune that 
had befallen me. Then I uttered a 
cry—a cry that alarmed my faithful 
nurse. But I had the strength to 
reassure her at once, 
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“Let me weep, Ottavia,” said I 
in a low tone—“I know, ...I 
recollect. Do not be alarmed ; I am 
better, Ottavia. God be blessed, I 
can pray !” 

I said no more, and closed my 
eyes. But a little while after I re- 
opened them, and eagerly raised my 
head. What did I hear? Mme. 
de Kergy and Diana were there. 
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I recognized their voices, and 
now distinguished then faces. But 
whose voice was that which had 
just struck my ear? Whose sweet 


face was that so close to mine? 


Whose-hand was that I felt the pres- 
sure of ? 

“O my Stella!” I cried, “is it a 
dream, or are you really here ?”.. . 


XLVI. 


No, it was not a dream. It was 
really Stella, who had torn herself 
from her retreat, her solitude and 
her grief, and hastened to me as 
soon as she heard of the fresh blow 
that had befallen me. She had not 
ceased to interest herself in all that 
concerned my new life, and the dis- 
tant radiance of my happiness had 
been the only joy of her wounded 
heart. Now this happiness was sud- 
denly destroyed. . . . I was far 
away; I was in trouble; I was 
alone ; the state of affairs, which be- 
came more and more serious, de- 
tained my brother in Sicily ; but she 
was free—free, alas! from every tie, 
from every duty, and she came to 
me as fast as the most rapid travel- 
ling could bring her. But when she 
arrived, I was unable to recognize 
her, and, when I now embraced her, 
she had watched more than a week 
at my bedside! 

This was the sweetest consola- 
tion—the greatest human assistance 
heaven could send me, and it was a 
benefit to both of us. For each it 
was beneficial to have the other to 
think of. 

My health now began to improve, 
and my soul recovered its serenity. 
I felt a solemn, profound peace, 
which could not be taken from me, 
.and which continually increased ; but 
ithis did not prevent me from feeling 
and saying with sincerity that every- 


thing in this world was at an end for 
me. 

Yes, everything was at an end; 
but I resigned myself to my lot, and 
when, after this new affliction, I 
found myself before the altar where 
I prayed that evening with so many 
gloomy forebodings, I fell prostrate, 
as, after some severe combat or long 
journey, a child falls exhausted on 
the threshold of his father’s house, to 
which he returns never to leave it 
again ! 

If I had then obeyed my natural 
impulse, I should have sought some 
place of profound seclusion, where I 
could live, absorbed and lost in the 
thought continually present to my 
mind since the great day of grace 
which enabled me to comprehend 
the words: God loves me/ and to 
which I could henceforth add: And 
whom alone I now love! 

But it is seldom the case one’s na- 
tural inclinations can be obeyed, es- 
pecially when they incline one to 
a life of inaction and retirement. 
There is but little repose on earth, 
and the more we love God, the less 
it is permitted to sigh after it. I 
was forced to think of others at this 
time, and, above all, of the dear, faith- 
ful friend who had come so far to 
console me. 

It did not require a long time for 
Mme. de Kergy to discern the he- 
roic greatness of Stella’s character, 
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and still less for her maternal heart, 
that had received so many blows, to 
sympathize with the broken heart of 
Angiolina’s mother. The affection 
she at once conceived for Stella was 
so strong that I might have been al- 
most jealous, had it not exactly re- 
alized one of my strongest desires, 
and had not Mme. de Kergy been 
one of those persons whose affection 
is the emanation of a higher love 
which is bestowed on all, without al- 
lowing that which is given to the 
latest comer to diminish in the least 
the part of the others. 

She at once perceived the remedy 
that woul! be efficacious to her 
wounded heart, and what would be 
a beneficial effort for mine, and she 
threw us both, if I may so express 
myself, into that ocean of charity 
where all personal sufferings, trials, 
and considerations are forgotten, and 
where peace is restored to the soul by 
means of the very woes one encoun- 
ters and succeeds in relieving. 

No fatigue, no fear of contagion, 
the sight of no misery, affected Stella’s 
courage; no labor wearied her pa- 
tience, no application or effort was 
beyond her ability and perseverance. 
For souls thus constituted it is a 
genuine pleasure to exercise their 
noble faculties and be able to satis- 
fy the thirst for doing good that 
devours them. Her eyes, therefore, 
soon began to brighten, her face to 
grow animated, and from time to 
time, like a reflection of the past, her 
lips to expand with the charming 
smile of former days. 

There is a real enjoyment, little 
suspected by those who have not ex- 
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perienced it, in these long, -atiguing 
rounds, the endless staircases ascend- 
ed and descended, in all these duties 
at once distressing and consoling, 
and it can be truly affirmed that 
there is more certainty of cheerful- 
ness awaiting those who return home 
from these sad visits than the hap- 
piest of those who come from some 
gay, brilliant assembly. It is to the 
former the words of S. Francis de 
Sales may be addressed: “Consider 
the sweetest, liveliest pleasures that 
ever delighted your heart, and say if 
there is one worth the joy you now 
taste, . <<” 

Thus peace and a certain joy re- 
turned by degrees, seconded by the 
sweetest, tenderest, most beneficial 
sympathy. Notwithstanding the soli- 
tude in which we lived, and the 
mourning I never intended to lay 
aside, and which Stella continued to 
wear, we spent an hour every even- 
ing at Mme. de Kergy’s, leaving 
when it was time for her usual circle 
to assemble. This hour was a plea- 
sant one, and she depended on seeing 
us, for she began to cling to our 
company. Diana, far from Leing 
jealous, declared we added to the 
happiness of their life; and one day, 
in one of her outbursts of caressing 
affection, she exclaimed that the good 
God had restored to her mother the 
two daughters she had mourned for 
so long. 

At these words Mme. de Kergy’s 
eyes filled with tears, which she has- 
tily wiped away, and, far from contra- 
dicting her daughter, she extended 
her arms and held us both in a 
solemn, tender, maternal embrace! 


XLVII, 


What Stella felt at that moment I 
cannot say. As for me, my feelings 
were rather painful than pleasant. 
{ comprehended only too well the 


sadness that clouded the dear, vene- 
rable brow of Gilbert’s mother, and 
his prolonged absence weighed on 


my heart like remorse. Of course I 
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did not consider myself the direct 
cause, But I could not forget that 
he merely left his country for a few 
weeks, and it was only after his so- 
journ at Naples he had taken the 
sudden resolution to make almost 
the tour of the world—that is, a jour- 
ney whose duration was prolonged 
from weeks into months, and from 
months into years. I felt that no 
joy could spring up on the hearth 
he had forsaken till the day he 
should return, and it seemed to me I 
should not dare till that day arrived 
enjoy the peace that had been re- 
stored to my soul. 

Months passed away, however, 
autumn came for the second time 
since Stella’s arrival, and the time 
fixed for her departure was approach- 
ing. I had made up my mind to 


accompany her, and pass some time 
at Naples with her, in order to be 
near my sister; but various unfore- 
seen events modified her plans as 


well as mine. 

I went one day to the Hétel de 
Kergy at a different hour from that I 
was in the habit of going. Diana 
and her mother had gone out. I 
was told they would return in an 
hour. I decided, therefore, to wait, 
and, as the weather was fine, I se- 
lected a book from one of the tables 
of the drawing-room, and took a 
seat in the gatden. 

While I was looking over the 
books, my attention was attracted to 
several letters that lay on the table 
awaiting Mme. de Kergy’s return, 
and, to my great joy, I recognized 
Gilbert’s writing on one of them. 
His long absence had this time been 
rendered more painful by the infre- 


quency and irregularity of his letters. 


Whole months often elapsed without 
the arrival of any. I hoped this one 
had brought his mother the long- 
wished-for promise of his return, and 
cheered by this thought, I opened my 
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book, which soon absorbed me so 
completely that I forgot my anxiety, 
and hope, and everything else... . 

The book I held in my hand was 
the Confessions of S. Augustine, and, 
opening it at hazard, the passage on 
which my eyes fell was this: 

“ What I know, not with doubt, but 
with certainty; what I know, O my 
God! is that Llove thee. Thy word 
penetrated my heart and suddenly 
caused it to love thee. The heavens 
and the earth, and all they contain, do 
they not cry without ceasing that all 
men should love thee? But he on 
whom it pleaseth thee to have 
mercy alone can comprehend this lan- 
guage.” * 

O words, ancient but ever new, 
like the beauty itself that inspired 
them! What a flight my soul took 
as I read them again here in this 
solitude and silence. Though centu- 
ries had passed since the day they 
were written, how exactly they ex- 
pressed, how faithfully they por- 
trayed, the feelings of my heart! 
How profound was the conviction I 
felt, in my turn, that, without the 
mercy and compassion of God, I 
should never have been able to un- 
derstand their meaning ! 

I was deeply, deeply plunged in 
these reflections, I was lost in a world, 
not of fancy, but of reality more de- 
lightful than a poet’s dreams, when 
an unusual noise brought me sudden- 
ly to myself. First I heard the rat- 
tling of a carriage which I supposed 
to be Mme. de ‘Kergy’s. But I 
instantly saw two or three servants 
rush into the court, as if some un- 
expected event had occurred. Then 
the old gardener, at work in the 
parterre. before me, suddenly threw 
down his watering-pot and uttered a 
cry of surprise and joy : 

“O goodness of God!” exclaimed 


* Conf. of S. Aug., b. x. ch. vi. 
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he in a trembling voice, “ there is 
Monsieur le Comte!” 

“ Monsieur le Comte?” cried I, 
hastily rising... . 

But I had not time to finish my 
question, It was really he—Gilbert. 
He was there before me, on the upper 
step of the flight that led to the 
drawing-room. I sprang towards 
him with a joy I did not think of 
repressing or concealing, and, extend- 
ing both hands, I exclaimed: 

“ Oh! God be blessed a thousand 
times. It is you! You have re- 
turned! What a ioyful surprise for 
your mother! For Diana! For me 
also, I assure you! . . .” 

I know not what else I was on 
the point of adding when, seeing 
him stand motionless, and gaze at 
me as if incapable of answering a 
word, a faint blush rose to my face. 
Was he surprised at such a greeting, 
or too much agitated? Perchance 
he was deceived as to its signification. 
This doubt caused a sudden embar- 
rassment, and checked the words I 
was about to utter. 

At length he explained his unex- 
pected arrival. His letter ought to 
have arrived before. He supposed 
his mother was notified.... He 
wished to spare her so sudden a sur- 
prise... . 

“| knew you were at Paris,” con- 
tinued he, in a tone of agitation he 
could not overcome. “Yes... I 
knew it, and hoped to see you again. 
But to find you here . . . tosee you 
the first, O madame! that was a 
happiness too great for me to antici- 
pate, and I cannot yet realize it is 
not, after all, a dream, . . .” 

While he was thus speaking, and 
gazing intently at me as if I were 
some vision about to vanish from his 
sight, my joyful greeting and cordial- 
ity were changed into extreme gravity 
of manner, and I looked away as 
his eyes wandered from my face to 
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my mourning attire, and for the first 
time it occurred to me he found me 
free, and perhaps was now thinking 
of it! 

Free! . . . Oh! if I have suc- 
ceeded in describing the state of my 
soul since that moment of divine 
light which marked the most pre- 
cious day of my life; if I have clearly 
expressed the aspect which the past, 
the present, the future, and all the 
joys, all the sufferings, in short, every 
event of my life, henceforth took in 
my eyes; if, I say, I have been able 
to make myself understood, those 
who have read these pages are al- 
ready aware what the word /ree now 
signified to me, 

Free! Yes, asthe bird that cleaves 
the air is free to return to its cage ; as 
the captive on his way to the shores 
of his native land is free to return 
and resume his chains; so is the 
soul that has once tasted the blessed 
reality of God’s love free also to 
return to the vain dreams of earthly 
happiness. 

“I would not accept it!” was the 
exclamation of a soul * that had thus 
been made free, and it is neither 
strange nor new. No more than 
the bird or the captive could it be 
tempted to return to the past... . 

I did not utter a word, however, 
and the thoughts that came over me 
like a flood died away in the midst 
of the joyful excitement that put an 
end to this moment of silence. 
Mme. de Kergy and Diana, who 
had been sent for, arrived pale and 
agitated. But when I saw Gilbert 
in his mother’s arms, I felt so happy 
that I entirely forgot what had oc- 
curred, and was not even embarrass- 
ed when, as I was on the point of ° 
leaving, I heard Diana say to her 
brother that her mother had two new 


* A Sister's Story. 
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daughters now, and he would find 
three sisters instead of one in the 
house. 

I returned home in great haste. 
It was the first time for a long while 
my heart had felt light. I searched 
for Stella. She was neither in the 
house nor garden. I then thought 
of the studio, where, in fact, I found 
her. Everything remained in the 
same way Lorenzo had left it, and 
Stella, who had a natural taste for 
the arts, knew enough of sculpture 
to devote a part of her time to it. 
She had succeeded in making a bust 
of Angiolina which was a good like- 
ness, and she was at work upon it 
when I entered. 

She looked at me with an air of 
surprise, for she saw something un- 
usual had taken place. 

“Gilbert has returned!” I ex- 
claimed, without thinking of prepar- 
ing her for the news, the effect of 
which I had not sufficiently foreseen. 

She turned deadly pale, and her 
face assumed an expression I had 
never known it to wear. I was ut- 
terly amazed. Rising with an abrupt 
movement, she said, in an altered 
tone: 

“ Then I must go, Ginevra!” And, 
suddenly bursting into tears, she 
pressed her lips to the little bust, 
the successful production of her 
labor and grief. 

“© my angel child!” said she, 
“forgive me. I know it; I ought to 
love no one but thee. I have been 
punished, cruelly punished. And yet 
I am not sure of myseif, Ginevra. 
I do not wish to see him again. I 
must go.” 

It was the first time in her life 
Stella had thus allowed me to read 
‘the depths of her heart. It was the 
first time the violence of any emo- 
tion whatever broke down the wall 
of reserve she knew how to main- 
tain, and made her rise above her 
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natural repugnance to speak of her- 
self. It was the first time I was sure 
of the wound I had so long suspect- 
ed, but which I had never ventured 
to probe. 

God alone knows with what emo- 
tion I listened to her. What hopes 
were awakened, and what prayers 
rose from my heart during the mo- 
ment’s silence that followed these 
ardent words. She soon continued, 
with renewed agitation : 

“Yes, I must start at once. I 
had no idea he would arrive in this 
way without giving me time to es- 
capet. . * 

Then she added, in a hollow tone: 

“Listen, Ginevra. For once I 
must be frank with you. He loves 
you, you well know, and now there 
is nothing more to separate you; 
now you are free... .” 

But she stopped short, surprised, 
I think, at the way in which I 
looked at her. 

“She also! Is it possible ?” mur- 
mured I, replying to my own 
thoughts. 

And my eyes, that had been fixed 
on her, involuntarily looked upward 
at the light that came from the only 
window in the studio. I soon said 
in a calm tone: 

“You are mistaken, Stella. I am 
not free, as you suppose. But let us 
not speak of myself, I beg. . . .” 

She listened without comprehend- 
ing me, and her train of thought, in- 
terrupted for a moment, resumed its 
course. I was far from wishing to 
check a communicativeness her suf- 
fering heart had more need of than 
she was aware. I allowed her, 
therefore, to pour out without hin- 
drance all that burdened her mind. 
I suffered her to give.way to her un- 
reasonable remorse. I did not even 
contradict her when she repeated 
that her sweet treasure would not 
have been ravished from her, had 
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she been worthy of possessing it, if 
no other love had been allowed to 
enter her heart. I did not oppose 
this fancy, which was only one of 
those perfidies de lamour, as such 
imaginary wrongs have been happily 
styled, which, after the occurrence of 
misfortune, often add to one’s actual 
sorrow a burden still heavier and 
more difficult to bear. 

On the contrary, i assured her we 
would start together, and she herself 
should fix the day of our departure. 


XI 


Nothing, in fact, was changed. 
Our morning rounds, our occupations 
in the afternoon, and our evening re- 
unions, all continued the same as be- 
fore. Apparently nothing new had 
occurred except the satisfaction and 
joy which once more brightened the 
fireside of our friends, and things 
were pleasanter than ever, even when 
Gilbert was present. This time he 
seemed decided to put an end to his 
wandering habits, and settle down 
with his mother, never to leave her 
again. 

Nothing was changed, therefore. 
And yet before the end of the year 
I alone remained the same as the day 
of Gilbert’s arrival, the day when 
Stella was so desirous of going away 
that she might not meet him again ; 
the day when (as I must now ac- 
knowledge) he thought if he was de- 
ceived by the pleasure I manifested 
at seeing him again, if my sentiments 
did not respond to his, if some new 
insurmountable barrier had risen in 
the place of that which death had re- 
moved, then he would once more de- 
part, he would leave his country again, 
he would exile himself from his 
friends . . . and—who knows ?—per- 
haps die—yes, really, die of grief with 
a broken heart!.. > - 

It was somewhat in these terms he 
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I only begged her not to hasten the 
time, and, by leaving Paris so ab- 
ruptly, afflict our excellent friend at 
the very hour of her joy, and make 
Diana weep at the moment when she 
was so pleased at the restoration of 
their happiness. At last I induced 
her to consent that things should re- 
main for the present as they were. 
She would return to the Hdétel de 
Kergy, and Gilbert’s return should 
in no way change the way of life we 
had both led for a year. 


VIII. 


spoke to me some time after his re- 
turn, and I looked at him, as I listen- 
ed, with a strange sensation of sur- 
prise. He was, however, the same 
he once was, the same Gilbert whose 
presence had afforded me so much 
happiness and been such a source 
of danger. There was no change in 
the charm of his expressioh, his voice, 
his wit, the elevation of his mind and 
character, and yet . . . I tried, but 
in vain, to recall the emotions of the 
past I once found so difficult to hide, 
so painful to combat, so impossible to 
overcome. I could not revive the 
dreams, the realization of which was 
now Offered me, and convince my- 
self it was I who had formerly re- 
garded such a destiny as so happy a 
one and so worthy of envy—I, who 
now found it so far below the satis- 
fied ambition of my heart. Ah! it 
was a good thing for me to see Gil- 
bert again; it was well to look this 
earthly happiness once more in the 
face, in order to estimate tle extent 
the divine arrow had penetrated my 
soul and opened the only true foun- 
tain of happiness and love! 

It was not necessary to give utter- 
ance to all these thoughts. There 
was something inexpressible in my 
eyes, my voice, my language, my 
tranquillity in his presence, in my 
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friendship itself, so evident and sin- 
cere, which were more expressive 
than any words or explanation, and 
by degrees produced a conviction no 
man can resist unless he is—which 
Gilbert was not—blind, presumptuous, 
or inflated with pride. 

“ Amor, ch’ a null’ amato amar perdona,”’ * 
Says our great poet. But he should 
have added that, if this law is 
not obeyed, love dies, and he who 
loves soon grows weary of loving in 
vain. 

Gilbert was not an exception to 
this rule. The time came for its ac- 
complishment in his case. The day 
came when ie realized it. It was a 
slow, gradual, insensible process, but 
at length I saw the budding, the 
progress, the fulfilment of my dearest 
hopes. 

The “sang joyeux” which once 
enabled my dear Stella to endure the 
trials of hersearlier life now diffused 
new joy and hope in her heart, brought 
back to her eyes and. lips that bril- 
liancy of color and intensity of ex- 
pression which always reflected the 
emotions of her soul, and made her 
once more what she was before her 
great grief! ... 


I saw her at last happy—happy to 
a degree that had never before been 


shed over her life. I should have 
left het then, as I intended, to see 
Livia again; but, while the changes I 
have just referred to were taking 
place around me, the heavy, un- 
merciful hand of spoliation had been 
laid on the loved asylum where my 
sister hoped to find shelter for life 
Soldiers’ quarters were needed. The 
monastery was appropriated, the 
nuns were expelled. A greater trial 
than exile was inflicted on their inno- 
cent lives—a trial as severe as death, 
and, in fact, was death to several of 


*“ Love that denial takes from none beloved.” — 
Cary’s Dante, Inferno, canto v 
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their number. They were separated 
from one another; the aged were 
received in pious families; some 
were dispersed in various convents 
of their order still spared in Italy by 
the act of suppression; others, again, 
sought refuge in countries not then 
affected by the tempest which, from 
time to time, rises against the church 
and strikes the religious orders as 
lightning always strikes the highest 
summits, without ever succeeding in 
annihilating one, but leaving to the 
persecutors the stigma of crime and 
the shame of defeat! 

My sister Livia was of the number 
of these holy exiles. A convent of 
her order, not far from Paris, was as- 
signed her as a refuge, and it was 
there I had the joy of once more 
seeing her calm, angelic face. How 
much we had to say to each other! 
How truly united we now were! 
What a pleasure to again find her 
attentive ear, her faithful heart, and 
her courageous, artless soul! But 
when, after the long account I had 
to give her, I asked her to tell me, in 
her turn, all she had suffered from 
the sudden, violent invasion, the pro- 
fanation of a place so dear and sacred 
to her, and the necessity of bidding 
farewell to the cloudless heavens, 
the beautiful mouptains, and all the 
enchanting scenery of the country 
she loved, she smiled : 

“What difference does all that 
make ?” said she. “ Only one thing 
is sad: that they who have wronged 
us should have done us this injury. 
As for us, the only real privation 
there is they could not inflict on us ; 
the only true exile they could not 
impose. Domini est terra et plenitude 
ejus ! No human power can separate 
us from him ! 


And now there remains but little 
to add. : 
The happiness of this world, such 
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as it is, in all its fulness and its in- 
sufficiency, Gilbert and Stella pos- 
sess. Diana also, without being 
obliged . to leave her mother, has 
found a husband worthy of her and 
the dear sanctuary of all that is 
noble. Mario makes frequent jour- 
neys to France to visit his sisters, 
each in her retreat, and his former 
asperities seem to grow less and less. 
Lando and Teresina also come to see 
me every time they visit Paris, and 
I always find in him a sincere and 
faithful friend ; but it is very difficult 
to convince him I shall never marry 
again, and still more so to make him 
understand how I can be happy. 
Happy! .. . Nevertheless I am, 
and truly so! I am happier than I 
evet imagined I could be on earth; 
and if life sometimes seems long, I 
have never found it sad. Order, 
peace, activity, salutary friendship, a 
divine hope, leave nothing to be de- 
sired, and like one * who, still young, 


* Alexandrine de la Ferrennays. 


likewise arrived through suffering to 
the clearest light, I said, in my turn: 
Nothing is wanting, for “ Z delieve, J 
love, and I wait /” 

Yes, I await the plenitude of that 
happiness, a single ray of which suf- 
ficed to transform my whole life. I 
bless God for having unveiled the 
profound mystery of my heart, and 
enabled me to solve its enigma, and 
to understand with the same clear- 
ness all the aspirations of the soul 
which constitute here below the 
glory and torment of our nature! I 
render thanks to him for being able 
to comprehend and believe with as- 
surance that the reason why we are 
so insatiable for knowledge, for 
repose, for happiness, for love, for 
security, and for so many other 
blessings never found on earth to 
the extent they are longed for, 
is because “we are all created 
solely for what we cannot here pos- 
sess |” * 


* Madame Swetchine. 
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Reapy is Time beneath her brooding wing 
To break with swelling life the brown earth’s sheath ; 
And fondly do we watch th’ expectant heath 
For bloom and song the days are ripe to bring. 
Our heralds even vaunt the birth of spring, 
While yet, alack! the winter's blatant breath 
Defieth trust, and coldly shadoweth 
With drifts of gray each hope that dares to sing. 
Yet still we know, as deepest shades foretell 
The coming of the morn, and lovely sheen 
Of living sunshine lies asleep between 
A snow-bound crust and joys that upward well, 
So, sure of triumph o’er the yielding shell, 
Are ecstasies of song and matchless green ! 
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CALDERON’S AUTOS SACRAMENTALES. 


1. 

VILLEMAIN, in his Lectures on the 
Literature of the Middle Ages, while 
speaking of the Mysteries perform- 
ed by the Confréres de la Passion, ex- 
claims, “ It. is to. be regretted that 
at that period the French language 
was not more fully developed, and 
that there was no man of genius 
among the Confréres de la Passion. 

“The subject was admirable: im- 
agine a theatre, which the faith of 
the people made the supplement of 
their worship; conceive religion, 
with the sublimity of its dogmas, put 
on the stage before convinced spec- 
tators, then a poet of powerful im- 
agination, able to use freely all 
these grand things, not reduced to 
the necessity of stealing a few tears 
from us by feigned adventures, but 
striking our souls with the authori- 
ty of an apostle and the impassion- 
ed magic of an artist, addressing 
what we believe and feel, and mak- 
ing us shed real tears over subjects 
which seem not only true, but di- 
vine—certainly nothing would have 
been greater than this poetry !” 

Such a poet and such poetry 
Spain possesses in Calderon and 
his Autos Sacramentales, which may 
be regarded as the completion and 
perfection of the religious drama of 
the Middle Ages. 

Of the modern nations which 
possess a national popular. drama, 
Spain is the only one where, by the 
side of the secular stage, there has 
grown up and been carefully culti- 
vated a religious drama; for this, in 
England, died with the Mysteries 
and Moralities. 


The persistence of the religious 
drama in Spain is to be explained 
by the peculiar history of the na- 
tion, especially the struggle of cen- 
turies with the Moors—a continual 
crusade fought on their own soil, 
which inflamed to the highest de- 
gree the religious enthusiasm of 
the people. 

The Reformation awoke but a 
feeble echo in Spain, and only serv- 
ed to quicken the masses to greater 
devotion to doctrines they saw 
threatened from abroad. 

The two dogmas of the church 
which have always been especially 
dear to the Spaniards are those of 
the Immaculate Conception and 
Transubstantiation. 

The former, as more spiritual and 
impalpable, remained an article of 
faith, deep and fervent, only repre- 
sented to the senses by the mystic 
masterpieces of Murillo. Tran- 
substantiation, on the other hand, 
was embodied in a host of symbols 
and ceremonies, and had devoted to 
it the most gorgeous of all the festi- 
vals of the church—that of Corpus 
Christi, established in 1263 by Ur- 
ban IV., formally promulgated by 
Clement V. in 1311, and fifty years 
later amplified and rendered more 
magnificent by John XXIII. ~ 

This festival was introduced into 
Spain during the reign of Alfonso 
X., and its celebration there, as 
elsewhere, was accompanied by 
dramatic representations. *° 

In Barcelona, even earlier than 
1314, part of the celebration consist- 
ed in a procession of giants and 
ridiculous figures—a feature, as 


















we shall afterwards see, always re- 
tained. 

It seems established that from 
the earliest date dramatic represen- 
tations of some kind always accom- 
panied the celebration of Corpus 
Christi. 

These plays, constituting a dis- 
tinct and peculiar class, received a 
name of their own, and were at 
first called autos (from the Latin 
actus, applied to any particularly 
solemn act, as autos-da-fe), and later 
more specifically autos sacramen- 
tales. 

We infer from occasional notices 
that these religious dramas were 
performed without interruption dur- 
ing the XIVth and XVth centuries. 
What their character was during this 
period we do not know, as we pos- 
sess none earlier than the beginning 
of the XVIth century. 

From this last-named date noti- 
ces of the secular drama begin to 
multiply, and we may form some 
idea of the early autos sacramentales 
from the productions of Juan de la 
Enzina and Gil Vicente. 

The former wrote a. number of 
religious dialogues or plays, which 
he named eclogues, probably because 
the majority of the characters were 
shepherds. 

One of these eclogues is on the 
Nativity, another on the Passion 
and Death of our Redeemer. 

The word auto, as we have stated, 
was applied to any solemn act, and 
did not at first refer exclusively to 
the Corpus Christi dramas, so we 
find among the works of Gil Vicente 
an auto for Christmas, and one on 
the subject of S. Martin, which, al- 
though having nothing to do with 
the mystery of the Eucharist, was 
performed during the celebration 
of Corpus -Christi in 1504, in the 
vestibule of the Church of Las Cal- 
das in Lisbon. 
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These sacred plays were un- 
doubtedly at first represented only 
in the churches by the ecclesiastics ; 
they were not allowed to be per- 
formed in villages (where they could 
not be supervised by the higher 
clergy), or for the sake of money. 

The abuses in their performance, 
or perhaps the large number of 
spectators, afterwards led to their 
representation in the open air. 

The stage (as in the beginning 
of the classical drama) was a wagon, 
on which the scenery was arranged ; 
when the autos became more elabo- 
rate, three of these wagons or carros 
were united. 

We may see what these primitive 
stages were like in Don Quixote 
(part ii. chap. 11), the hero of 
which encountered upon the high- 


way one of these perambulating 
theatres : 


** He who guided the muies and served 
for carter was a frightful demon. The 
cart was uncovered and opened to the 
sky, without awning or wicker sides. 

‘‘The first figure that presented itself 
to Don Quixote’s eyes was that of Death 
itself witha human visage. Close by him 
sat an angel with painted wings. On 
one side stood an emperor, with a crown, 
seemingly of gold, on his head. 

“At Death’s feet sat the god called 
Cupid, not blindfolded, but with his bow, 
quiver, and arrows. 

“There was alsoa knight completely 
armed, excepting only that he had no 
morion or casque, but a hat with a large 
plume of feathers of divers colors. 

‘* With these came other persons, differ- 
ing both in habits and countenances.” 


To Don Quixote’s question as to 
who they were the carter replied : 


“ Sir, we are strollers belonging to An- 
gulo el Malo’s company. This morning, 
which is the octave of Corpus Christi, 
we have been performing, in a village on 
the other side of yon hill, a piece repre- 
senting the Cortes or Parliament of 
Death, and this evening we cre to play 
it again in that village just before us; 
which being so near, to save ourselves the 
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trouble of dressing and undressing, we 
come in the clothes we are to act our 
parts in.” 


The character of the autos chang- 
ed with the improvements in their 
representation ; from mere dialogues 
they developed into short farces, the 
object of which was to amuse while 
instructing. 

Like the secular plays, they open- 
ed with a prologue, called the /oa 
(from Joar, to praise), in which the 
object of the play was shadowed 
forth and the indulgence of the 
spectators demanded. 

The Joa was originally spoken 
by one person, and was also called 
argumento or introito, and was in 
the same metre as the auto; al- 
though it consisted sometimes of a 
few lines in prose, as in the auéo of 
The Gifts which Adam sent to Our 
Lady by S. Lasarus : 


“Loa.—Here is recited an auto which 
treats of a letter and gifts which our fa- 
ther Adam sent by S. Lazarus to the il- 
lustrieus Virgin, Our Lady, supplicating 
her to consent to the Passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“In order that the auéo may be easily 
heard, the accustomed silence is request- 
ed.” 

Still later the /oa was extended 
into a short, independent play, 
sometimes with no reference to the 
auto it preceded, and frequently by 
another author. 

During Lope de Vega’s reign 
over the Spanish stage an entremes 
or farce was inserted between the 
Joa and auto. 

These entremeses are gay inter- 
ludes, terminating with singing and 
dancing, and having no connection 
with the solemn play which follows, 
unless, as is the case with one of 
Lope de Vega’s (Muestra de los 
Carros), to ridicule the whole man- 
ner of celebrating the festival. 

With the increase in wealth and 
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cultivation the performance of the 
autos had lost much of its primitive 
simplicity, and was attended with 
lavish magnificence. 

The proper representation of 
these truly national works was deem- 
ed of such importance that each city 
had a committee, or junta del corpus, 
consisting of the corregidor and two 
regidores of the town, and a secre- 
tary. 

This committee in Madrid was 
presided over by a member of the 
royal council (Consejo y Cdmera 
real) who was successively called 
the “commissary, protector, and 
superintendent of the festivals of 
the Most Holy Sacrament.” 

The president of the junta was 
armed with extraordinary powers, 
frequently exercised against refrac- 
tory actors. It was his duty to pro- 
vide everything necessary for the 
festival: plays, actors, cars, masked 
figures for the processions, decora- 
tions for the streets, etc. 

As there were at that date no 
permanent theatrical companies in 
the cities, it was necessary to en- 
gage actors for the aufos early in 
the year, in order that there might 
be no risk of failure, and to afford 
the necessary time for rehearsals. 

The necessary preparations hav- 
ing been made, and an early Mass 
celebrated, a solemn procession 
took place, followed by the repre- 
sentation of the auéos in the open air. 

The best descriptions of the man- 
ner of representation are found in 
the travels of two persons who wit- 
nessed the performance of the axéos 
in Madrid in 1654 and 1679. 

The second of the two was the 
Comtesse d’Aulnoy, whose account 
of her travels was always a popular 
book.* The writer was a gossipy 

* We have the e/eventh edition of the English 


translation with the title, 7#e Lady's Travels inca 
Spain, 2 vols., London, 1808. 
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French lady, who dissemivated 
threugh Europe many gro “dless 
scandals about the Spanis!) « ourt. 

Here are her own words about 
the autos: 


“As soon as the Holy Sacrament is 
gone back to the church everybody goes 
home to eat, that they may be at the aw- 
tos, which are certain kinds of tragedies 
upon religious subjects, and are oddly 
enough contrived and managed; they 
are acted either in the court or street of 
each president of a council, to whom it is 
due. 

“ The king goes there, and all the per- 
sons of quality receive tickets overnight 
to go there ; so that we were invited, and 
I was amazed to see them light up abun- 
dance of flambeaux, whilst the sun beat 
full upon the comedians’ heads, and melt- 
ed the wax like butter. They acted the 
most impertinent piece that I ever saw in 
my days. . . . These auéfos last for a 
month, .. .” 


We shall see why the flippant Pa- 
risian was shocked when we consid- 
er the subject-matter of these plays. 


The whole ceremony is much 
better described by the earlier tra- 
veller, Aarseus de Somerdyck, a 
Dutchman, who was in Madrid in 
1654. 

His account is so long and mi- 
nute that we have been obliged to 
condense it slightly : 


“The day opened with a procession, 
headed by a crowd of musicians and Bis- 
cayans with tambourines and castanets ; 
then followed many dancers in gay dress- 
es, who sprang about and danced as gay- 
ly as though they were celebrating the 
carnival. 

“The king attended Mass at Santa 
Maria, near the palace, and after the ser- 
vice came out of the church bearing a 
candle in his hand, 

“The repository containing the Host 
occupied the first place; then came the 
grandees and different councils. 

“At the head of the procession were 
several gigantic figures made of paste- 
board, and moved by persons concealed 
within. They were of various designs, 
and some looked frightful enough ; all 
represented women, except the first, which 
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consisted only of an immense painted head 
borne by a very short man, so that the 
whole looked like a dwarf with a giant's 
head. 

‘There were besides two similar fig- 
ures representing a Moorish and an 
Ethiopian «iat, 1nd a monster calied the 
tarrasca, 

“This is an enormous serpent, with a 
huge belly, long tail, short feet, crooked 
claws, threatening eyes, powerful, dis- 
tended jaws, and entire body covered 
with scales. 

Those who are concealed within cause 
it to writhe so that its tail often knocks 
off the unwary bystanders’ hats, and 
greatly terrifies the peasants. 

“In the afternoon, at five o'clock, the 
autos were performed. These are religious 
plays, between which comic interludes 
are given to heightenand spice the sol- 
emnity of the performance. 

‘*The theatrical companies, of which 
there are two in Madrid, close their thea- 
tres during this time, and for a month 
perform nothing but such religious plays, 
which take place in the open air, on plat- 
forms built in the streets. 

‘*The actors are obliged to play every 
day before the house of one of the presi- 
dents of the various councils. The first 
representation is before the palace, where 
a platform with a canopy is erected for 
their majesties. 

“ At the foot of this canopy is the thea- 
tre ; around the stage are little painted 
houses on wheels, from which the actors 
enter, and whither they retire at the end 
of every scene, 

‘* Before the performance the dancers 
and grotesque figures amuse the public. 

“ During the representation lights were 
burned, although it was day and in the 
open air, while generally other plays are 
performed in the theatres in the daytime 
without any artificial light.” 


Sufficient has now been said in 
regard to the history and mode of 
representation of the aufos to en- 
able us to understand the essential- 
ly popular character of these plays— 
a fact very necessary to be kept in 
mind, and which will explain, if not 
palliate, the many abuses which 
gradually were introduced, and 
which led to their suppression by a 
royal decree in 1765. 
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They have, however, left traces 
of their influence in plays still per- 
formed on Corpus Christi in some 
parts of Spain, and in the sacred 
plays represented during Lent in 
all the large cities.* 


II. 

We have seen the primitive con- 
dition of the auéos when Lope de 
Vega took possession of the stage. 
He did for the autos what he did 
for the secular drama: with his con- 
summate knowledge of the stage and 
the public, he took the materials al- 
ready at hand, and remodelled them 
to the shape most likely to interest 
and win applause. 

The superior poetic genius of 
Calderon found in the awuéos the 
field for its noblest exercise, and it 
is now admitted that he carried the 
secular as well as the religious dra- 
ma to the highest perfection of 
which it was capable, 

It is perhaps not generally re- 
membered that Calderon, in com- 
mon with many men of letters of 
that day, took Holy Orders when he 
was fifty-one years old (1651), and 
was appointed chaplain at Toledo. 

This, however, involved his ab- 
sence from court, and twelve years 
later he was made chaplain of ho- 
nor to the king; other ecclesiastical 
dignities were added, which he en- 
joyed until the close of his life, in 
168:. 

Mr. Ticknor (Hist. of Span. Lit., 
ii. 351, note) says: “It seems pro- 
bable that Calderon wrote no plays 
expressly for the public stage after 
he became a priest in 1651, confin- 
ing himself to autos and to comedias 
for the court, which last, however, 
were at once transferred to the thea- 
tres of the capital.” 

For nearly thirty-seven years he 


* See John Hay’s Castilian Days, p. 233- 
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furnished Madrid, Toledo, Granada» 
and Seville with auéos, and devot- 
ed to them ali the energies of his 
matured mind. 

Solis, the historian, in one of his 
letters says: “ Our friend Don Pedro 
Calderon is just dead, and went off, 
as they say the swan does, singing ; 
for he did all he could, even when 
he was in immediate danger, to fin- 
ish the second aufo for Corpus 
Christi. 

“But, after all, he completed 
only a little more than half of it, 
and it has been finished in some 
way or other by Don Melchior de 
Leon.” 

Calderon evidently based his claim 
for recognition as a great poet on 
his autos ; of all his plays he deemed 
them alone worthy of his revision 
for publication, and he would now 
without doubt be judged by them, 
had not the spirit in which and for 
which they were written passed 
away, to a great extent, with the 
author. 

Before we examine his @uévs in 
detail we must notice some of their 
most striking peculiarities, and see 
in what respect they differ from 
plays on religious subjects. 

The intensely religious character 
of the Spaniards led, at an early 
date, to their consecrating to reli- 
gion every form of literature; and 
plays based on the lives of the saints, 
miracles of the Blessed Virgin, etc., 
are very common. 

Almost every prominent doctrine 
of the church is illustrated in the 
dramas of Lope de Vega and Cal- 
deron. 

Their plays differ not at all ia 
form from those of a purely secular 
character; they are all in three acts, 
in verse. 

The axéos, on the other hand, are 
restricted to the celebration of one 
doctrine—that of Transubstantia- 














tion ; consist of but one act (that one, 
however, nearly equal in length to 
the three of many secular plays) ; 
and were performed on but one sol- 
emn occasion—the festival of Cor- 
pus Christi. 

The most striking peculiarity of 
the a#fos consists in the introduc- 
tion of allegorical characters, which, 
however, were not first brought be- 
fore the public in autos, nor was 
their use restricted to that class of 
dramatic compositions. 

The custom of personifying inani- 
mate objects is as old as the imagi- 
nation of man, and has been con- 
stantly used since the days of Job 
and David; and Cervantes, in his 
interesting drama, Vumancia, intro- 
duces “a maiden who represents 
Spain,” and “ the river Douro.” 

It is not easy to see how the in- 
troduction of allegorical personages 
could have been avoided. 

The leading idea in all the auéos 
is the redemption of the human 
soul by the personal sacrifice of the 
Son of God—that great gift of him- 
self to us embodied in the doctrine 
of the Real Presence. 

The plot is the history of the 
soul from its innocence in Eden to 
its temptation and fall, and subse- 
quent salvation; the characters 
are the soul itself, represented by 
human nature, the Spouse Christ, 
the tempter, the senses, the vari- 
ous virtues and vices. 

These constitute but a small 
minority of the whole number, as 
will be seen by the following list, 
which might easily be expanded : 

God Almighty as Father, King, 
or Prince, Omnipotence, Wisdom, 
Divine Love, Grace, Righteousness, 
Mercy; Christ as the Good Shep- 
herd, Crusader, etc., the Bride- 
groom—z.e., Christ, who woos his 
bride, the Church—the Virgin, the 
Devil or Lucifer, Shadow as a 
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symbol of guilt, Sin, Man as Man- 
kind, the Soul, Understanding, Will 
Free-will, Care, Zeal, Pride, Envy, 
Vanity, Thought (generally, from 
its fickleness, as Clown), Ignorance, 


Foolishness, Hope, Comfort, the 
Church, the written and natural 
Law, Idolatry, Judaism or the 
Synagogue, the Alcoran or Maho- 
metanism, Heresy, Apostasy, Athe- 
ism, the Seven Sacraments, the 
World, the four quarters of the 
globe, Nature, Light symbol of 
Grace, Darkness, Sleep, Dreams, 
Death, Time, the Seasons and 
Days, the various divisions of the 
world, the four elements, the plants 
(especially the wheat and vine, as 
furnishing the elements for the 
Holy Eucharist), the five Senses, 
the Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles 
and their symbols (the eagle of 
John, etc.), and the Angels ‘and 
Archangels. 

Anachronisms are not regarded, 
and the prophets and apostles ap- 
pear side by side on the same staze. 

Although the plot was essential- 
ly always the same, its devclop- 
ment and treatment were infinitely 
varied. 

The protagonist is Man, but un- 
der the most diversified forms, 
from abstract man to Psyche or 
Eurydice, representatives of the 
human soul. 

The essential idea of man’s fall 
and salvation is entwined with all 
manner of subjects taken from his- 
tory, mythology, and romance. 

The first contributed Zhe Con- 
version of Constantine, the second a 
host of plays like Zhe Divine Ja- 
son, Cupid and Psyche, Andromeda 
and Perseus, The Divine Orpheus, 
The True God Pan, The Sacred 
Parnassus, The Sorceries of Sin 
(Ulysses and Circe). Romance 
contributed the fables of Charde- 
magne and the Twelve Peers, etc. 
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It is almost needless to say that 
the most important sources of the 
autos are the Scriptures and Bibli- 
cal traditions. 

Examples of the former are: The 
Brazen Serpent, The First and Se- 
cond Isaac, Baltassar’s Feast, The 
Vineyard of the Lord (S. Matt. xx. 
1), Gedton’s Fleece, The Faithful 
Shepherd, The Order of Melchise- 
dech, Ruth’s Gleaning, etc. 

An interesting example of the 
use of tradition is the auto of The 
Tree of the Best Fruit (El Arbol 
del Mejor Fruto), embodying the 
legend that the cross on which 
Christ died was produced from 
three seeds of the tree of the for- 
bidden fruit planted on the grave 
of Adam. There yet remains a 
large number of plays which can- 
not be referred to any of the above- 
mentioned classes. 

‘hese are the inventions of the 
poet’s brain, some of them but a 


recast of secular plays already pop- 
ular;* others are fresh creations, 
and are among the most interest- 


ing of the auéos. Among these are 
The Great Theatre of the World (El 
Gran Teatro del Mundo, partly 
translated by Dean Trench), Zhe 
Poison and the Antidote (El Veneno 
y ta Triaca, partly translated by 
Mr. MacCarthy), etc. 

No idea, however, can be formed 
of the aufos from a mere statement 
of their form and subjects; they 
must be examined in their entirety, 
and the reader must transport him- 
self back to the spirit of the times 
in which they were written. 


*Psiquis y Cuptdo, two aytos, réfacciamento 
of the comedy of Ni Amor se libra de Amor; 
El Pintor de su Deshonra, comedy of same name ; 
El Arbol del Mejor Fruto, La Sibila del Oriente ; 
1.a Vida es Sueno, comedy of same name ; A ndrom- 
eda y Perseo, comedy of same name; £/ Yardin 
de Falernia, comedy of same name ; Los Encantos 
de la Culpa, el mayor Encanto Amo~. 

These,we believe, are all the autos which dupli- 
cate comedies. 
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What this spirit was, and how 
the autos are to be regarded, is ad- 
mirably expressed by Schack, in his 
History of the Spanish Drama (iit. 
p. 251), and of which Mr. MacCar- 
thy has given the following spirited 
translation : 


“ Posterity cannot fail to participate in 
the admiration of the XVIIth century for 
this particular kind of poetry, when it 
shall possess sufficient self-denial to 
transplant itself out of the totally differ- 
ent circle of contemporary ideas into the 
intuition of the world, and the mode of 
representing it, from which this entire 
species of drama has sprung. He who 
can in this way penetrate deeply into the 
spirit of a past century will see the won- 
derful creations of Calderon’s auéos rise 
before him, with sentiments somewhat 
akin to those of the astronomer, whc 
turns his far-reaching telescope upon the 
heavens, and, as he scans the mighty 
spaces, sees the milky-way separating in- 
to suns, and from the fathomless depths 
of the universe new worlds of inconceiv- 
able splendor rising up. 

‘‘Qr let me use another illustration : 
he may feel like the voyager who, having 
traversed the wide waste of waters, steps 
upon a new region of the earth, where he 
is surrounded by unknown and wonder. 
ful forms—a region which speaks to him 
in the mysterious voices of its forests 
and its streams, and where other species 
of beings, of a nature different from any 
he has: known, look out wonderingly at 
him from their strange eyés. 

“Indeed, like to such a region these 
poems hem us round. 

“A temple opens before us, in which, 
as in the Holy Graal Temple of Titurel, 
the Eternal Word is represented sym- 
bolically to the senses. 

“* At the entrance the breath as if of the 
Spirit cf eternity blows upon us, and a 
hoiy auroral splendor, like the brightness 
of the Divinity, fills the consecrated dome. 

“In the centre, as the central point of 
all being and of all history, stands the 
cross, on which the infinite Spirit has 
sacrificed himself from his infinite be- 
nevolence towards man. 

“At the foot of this sublime symbcl 
stands the poet as hierophant and pro- 
phet, who explains the pictures upon the 
walls, and the dumb language of the 
tendrils, and the flowers that are twining 
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round the columns, and the melodious 
tones which reverberate in music from 
the vault. 

“He waves his magic wand, and the 
halls of the temple extend themselves 
through the immeasurable ; a perspective 
of pillars spreads from cerktury to century 
up tothe dark gray era of the past, where 
first the fountain of life gushes up, and 
where suns and stars, coming forth from 
the womb of nothing, begin their course. 

“And the inspired seer unveils the 
secrets of creation, showing to us the 
breath of God moving over the chaos, 
as he separates the solid earth from the 
waters, points out to the moon and the 
stars their orbits, and commands the 
elements whither they should fly and 
what they are to seek. 

** Weveel ourselves folded in the wings 
of the Spirit of the universe, and we hear 
the choral jubilation of the new-born 
suns, as they solemnly enter on their 
appoinied paths, proclaiming the glory 
of the Eternal. 

“ From the dusky night, which conceals 
the source of all things, we see the pro- 
cession of peoples, through the ever-re- 
newing and decaying generations of men, 
following that star that led the wise men 
from the east, and advancing in their 
pilgrimage towards the place of promise ; 
but beyond, irradiated by the splendors 
of redemption and reconciliation, lies the 
future, with its countless generations of 
beings yet unborn. 

“ And the sacred poet points all round 
to the illimitable, beyond the boundaries 
of time out into eternity, shows the re- 
lation of all things, created and uncreat- 
ed, to the symbol of grace, and how all 
nations look up to Him in worship. 

“The universe in its thousand-fold 
phenomena, with the chorus of all its 
myriad voices, becomes one sublime 
psalm to the praise of the Most Holy ; 
heaven and earth lay their gifts at his 
feet ; the stars, ‘ the never-fading flowers 
of heaven,’ and the flowers, ‘ the transitory 
stars of carth,’ must pay him tribute ; 
day and night, light and darkness, lie 
worshipping before him in the dust, and 
the mind of man opens before him its 
most hidden depths, in order that all its 
thoughts and feelings may become trans- 
figured in the vision of the Eternal. 

“This is the spirit that breathes from 
the autos of Calderon upon him who can 
comprehend them in the sense meant by 
the po.t.” 
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With this preparation we can 
now examine in detail one or two 
of the most characteristic of Cal- 
deron’s autos, selecting from the 
class of Scriptural subjects Baltas- 
sar’s Feast, and from the large 
class of allegories invented by the 
poet the Painter of his own Dis- 
honor, which is of especial interest, 
as being the counterpart of a secu- 
lar play. 

Note.—Those who desire a bet- 
ter acquaintance with Calderon’s 
autos than they can form from the 
above very imperfect sketch and 
analyses will find the following list 
of authorities of interest : 

The autos were not collected and 
published until some time after the 
poet’s death, in 1717, six vols. 
4to, and 1759-60, six vols., also in 
4to, both editions somewhat diffi- 
cult to find. In 1865 thirteen were 
published in Riradeneyra’s collec- 
tion of Spanish authors in a work 
entitled Autos Sacramentales desde 
su origen hasta fines del siglo XV1I., 
with an historical introduction by 
the collector, Don Eduardo G. Pe- 
droso. 

The autos have never been re- 
published, in the original, o.t of 
Spain. 

The enthusiasm in regard to the 
Spanish drama aroused by Schle- 
gel’s Lectures, early in this century, 
bore fruit in a large number of ex- 
cellent German translations of the 
most celebrated secular plays. 

The autos were neglected until 
1829, when Cardinal Diepenbrock 
published a translation of Zife is a 
Dream (counterpart of comedy of 
same name); this was followed in 
1846-53 by Geistliche Schauspiele, von 
Calderon (Stuttgart, two volumes), 
containing eleven a@ufos translated 
by J. von Eichendorff, a writer well 
known in other walks of literature. 
In this translation the original 
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metre is preserved, and they are in 
every way worthy of admiration. 

In 1856 Ludwig Braunfels pub- 
lished two volumes of translations 
from Lope de Vega, Iviso de Mo- 
lina, and Calderon ; the second vol- 
ume contains the auto of Baltas- 
sar’s Feast. 

In 1855 Dr. Franz Lorinser, an 
ecclesiastic of Regensburg, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Spanish litera- 
ture, began the translation of all 
of Calderon’s autos, and has now 
translated some sixty-two of the 
seventy-two into German trochaic 
verse, without any attempt to pre- 
serve the original asonante. 

This translation is accompanied 
by valuable notes and explanations, 
very necessary for the non-Catholic 
reader, as these plays are in many 
instances crowded with scholastic 
theology. 

If the Germans, with their genius 
for translation, shrank from the 
labor necessary for the faithful 
rendering of the auéos, the English, 
with their more unmanageable lan- 
guage, may well be excused for suf- 
fering these remarkable plays to re- 
main so long unknown. 

Occasional notices and analyses 
had been given in literary histories 
and periodicals, but the first at- 
tempt at a metrical translation was 
by Dean Trench in his admirable 
little work (reprinted in New York 
1856) on Calderon, which contains a 
partial translation of Zhe Great 
Theatre of the World. 
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It is needless to say it is beauti- 
fully done, and on the whole is the 
most poetical translation yet made 
into English. 

‘The first complete translation of 
an auto wad made by Mr. D. F. 
MacCarthy, published in 1861 in 
London, under the title, Z/ree 
Dramas of Calderon, from the Span- 
ish, and containing the auto, The 
Sorceries of Sin. 

The author was favorably known 
for his previous labors in this field, 
which had won him the gratitude 
of all interested in Spanish litera- 
ture. 

He has since published a volume, 
entitled A/ysteries of Carpus Christi, 
Dublin and London, 1867, contain- 
ing complete translations of Ba/tas- 
sar’s Feast, The Divine Philothea, 
and several scenes from Zhe Poison 
and the Antidote, in all of which the 
original metre is strictly preserved. 
There are few translations in the 
English language where similar dif- 
ficulties have been so triumphantly 
overcome. 

The asonante can never be na- 
turalized in English verse, but Mr. 
MacCarthy has done much to re- 
concile us to it, and make its in- 
troduction in Spanish translations 
useful, if not indispensably neces- 
sary. 

It may be doubted whether in 
any other way a correct idea of the 
Spanish drama can be conveyed to 
those unacquainted with the Span- 
ish language. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A SALON IN PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” “ NUMBER THIRTEEN,” “‘ PIUS VI.,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE LILIES, 


My first step was to pay.a visit 
to the Préfecture de Police. I was 
received with the utmost courtesy 
and many half-spoken, half-intimat- 
ed expressions of sympathy that 
were touching and unexpected. 
All that my sensitive pride most 
shrank from.in my misfortune was 
ignored with a tact and delicacy 
that were both soothing and en- 
couraging. I had felt more than 
once, when exposing my miserable 
and extraordinary situation to the 
police agents at home, that it r}onir- 
ed the strongest effort of pr ies- 
sional: gravity on their part not to 
burst out laughing in my face. No 
such struggle was to be seen in the 
countenances of the French pclice. 
They listened with interest, real 
or feigned, to my story, and invited 
what confidence I had .to give by 
the matter-of-fact simplicity with 
which they set to work to put the few 
pieces of the puzzle together, and 
to endeavor. to read some clew in 
them. I returned to my hotel after 
this interview more cheered and 
sanguine than the incident itself 
reasonably warranted. 

It was scarcely two years since I 
had been in Paris, yet since that 
first visit I found it singularly alter- 
ed. I could not say exactly how; 
but it was not the same. It had 
struck me when I first saw it as 
the place above all I had yet seen 
for a man to build an earthly para- 
dise to himself; the air was full of 
brightness, redolent of light-hearted 


pleasure; the aspect of the city, the 
looks of the people, suggested at 
every point the Epicurean motto, 
“ Eat, drink, and be merry ; for to- 
morrow we die!” But it was dif- 
ferent now. Perhaps the change 
was in me; in the world within 
rather than the world without. 
The chord that had formerly an- 
swered to the touch of the vivacious 
gayety of the place was broken. I 
walked through the streets and 
boulevards now with wide-open, 
disenchanted eyes, critical and un- 
sympathetic. Things that had pass- 
ed unheeded before appeared to 
me with a new meaning. What 
struck me as most disagreeable, and 
with a sense of complete novelty, 
was the widespread popularity 
which the devil apparently enjoyed 
amongst the Parisians. If, as we 
may assume, the popularity of a 
name implies the popularity of the 
person or the idea that it represents, 
it is difficult to exaggerate the 
esteem and favor which Satan com- 
mands in the city of bonnets and 
revolutions. Youcan scarcely pass 
through any of the thoroughfares 
without seeing his name emblazon-. 
ed on a shop-window, or his figure 
carved or bedaubed in some gro- 
tesque or hideous guise on a sign- 
board inviting you to enter and 
spend your money under his pat- 
ronage. There are devils dancing 
and devils grinning, devils fat and 
devils lean, a diadle vert and a dia- 
ble rose, a bon diable, a diable a qua- 
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tre—every conceivable shape and 
color of diad/e, in fact, in the range 
of the infernal hierarchy. He 
stands as high in favor with the 
literary guild as with the shop- 
keepers; books and plays are call- 
ed after him; his name is a house- 
hold word in the press; it gives 
salt to the editor’s joke and point to 
his epigram. The devil is welcome 
everywhere, and everywhere set up 
as a sign not to be contradicted. 
Angels, on the other hand, are at a 
discount. Now and then you 
chance upon some honorable men- 
tion of the ange gardien, but the 
rare exception only serves as a 
contrast which vindicates the over- 
whelming popularity of the fallen 
brethren. Is this the outcome of 
the promise, “ I will give my angels 
charge over thee”?. And does 
Beelzebub’s protection of his Pari- 
sian votaries justify their interpre- 
tation of the message? I was re- 
volving some such vague conjectures 


in my mind as I turned listlessly 
into the Rue de Rivoli, and saw a 


cab driving in under the forte 
cachére of my hotel. I quickened 
my pace, for I fancied I recognized 
a familiar face in the distance. 
The glass door at the foot of the 
stairs was still swinging, as I pushed 
it before me, and heard a voice 
calling my name on the first floor. 
“Hollo! here you are, uncle!” 
I cried, and, clearing the interven- 
ing stair at three bounds, I seized 
the admiral by both arms, as he 
stood with his hand still on my bell- 
rope. 

“Come in, my boy. Come in,” 
he said, and pushed in without turn- 
ing his head towards me. 

“You have bad news!” I said. I 
read it in his averted face and the 
subdued gravity of his greeting. 
He deliberately took off his hat and 
flung his light travelling surtout on 
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the sofa before he answered me. 
Then he came up and laid his hand 
on my shoulder. “ Yes, very bad 
news, my poor fellow; but you will 
bear up like a man. It doesn’t all 
end here, you know.” 

“My God! It is all over, then! 
She is dead !” I cried. 

He made a gesture that signified 
assent, and pressed me down into 
achair. I do not remember what 
followed. 

I recollect his standing over me, 
and whispering words into my ear 
that came like the sound of my mo- 
ther’s voice—words that fell like 
balm upon my burning brain, and 
silenced, asif by some physical force, 
other words that were quivering on 
my tongue. I never knew or cared 
before whether my uncle believed 
in anything, whether he had faith 
in God or in devils ; but as he spoke 
to me then I remember feeling 2 
kind of awe in his presence—awe 
mingled with surprise and a sense 
of peace and comfort; it was as if 
I had drifted unawares into a haven. 
He never left me for a moment till 
the hard dumbness was melted, and 
I let my head drop on his shoulder, 
and wept. ... 

He told me that the day I left 
Dieppe news came of the wreck of 
a fishing-smack having floated into 
the harbor of St. Valéry. The police 
were on the alert, and went at once 
toinspect the boat. It had capsized, 
and had drifted ashore, after knock- 
ing about on the high seas no one 
could say how many days; but it 
bore the name of a fisherman who 
had been seen in the neighborhood 
about ten days before. There was 
nothing in the boat, of course, that 
could give any indication zs to what 
had become of its owner or how 
the accident had occurred. About 
two days later the body of a woman 
was washed ashore almost on the 
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same spot; the police, still on the 
gui-vive, went down to see it, and at 
once telegraphed for my uncle. 
The body was lying at the morgue 
of St. Valéry; it was already decom- 
posing, but the work of destruction 
was not far enough advanced to ad- 
mit of doubt as tothe identity. The 
long, dark hair was dripping with 
the slime of the sea, and tangled 
like a piece of sea-weed; but the 
admiral’s eyes had no sooner glanc- 
ed at the face than he recognized it. 

I can write this after an interval 
of many months, but even now 
I cannot recall it without feeling, 
almost as vividly as at the moment, 
the pang that seemed to cleave my 
very life in two. My uncle had 
said: “It doesn’t all end here!” 
and those words, I believe, preserved 
me from suicide. - They kept sing- 
ing, not in my ears, but within me, 
and seemed to be coming out of all 
the common sounds that were jar- 
ring and dinning outside. The very 
ticking of the clock seemed to re- 
peat them: “It does not all end 
here.” It did, so far as my happi- 
ness went. I wasa blighted man 
for ever. The dark mystery of the 
flight and the death would never be 
solved on this side of the grave. 
The sea had given up its dead, but 
the dead could not speak. I was 
alone henceforth with a secret that 
no fellow-creature could unriddle 
for me. I must bear the burden 
of my broken life, without any hope 
of alleviation, to the end. The 
name of De Winton was safe now. 
No blot would come upon it 
through the follies or sins of her 
who had beamed like a sweet, sud- 
den star upon my path, and then 
gone out, leaving me in the lonely 
darkness. Why should I chronicle 
my days any more? ‘They can 
never be anythiag to me but a drea- 
ry routine of comings and goings, 
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without joy or hope to brighten 
them. The sun has gone down. 
The stone has fallen to the bottom; 
the trembling of the circles, as they 
quiver upon the surface of the water, 
soon passes away, and then all is 
still and stagnant again. 


So Clide lapses into silence again, 
and for a time we lose sight of him. 
He is roving about the world, doing 
his best to kill pain by eacitement, 
and soothe memory with hope; and 
all this while a new life is getting 
ready for him, growing and btossom- 
ing, and patiently waiting for the 
summer-time, when the fruit shall 
be ripe for him to come and gather 
it. The spot which this new life 
has chosen for its home is sugges- 
tive rather of the past than of the 
future. A tiny brick cottage, with 
a thatched roof overgrown with 
mosses green and brown, a 
quaint remnant of old-fashioned 
life, a bit of picturesque long ago 
forgotten on the skirts of the red- 
tiled, gas-lit, prosperous modern 
town of Dullerton. The little brick 
box, smothered in its lichens and 
mosses, was called The Lilies froma 
band of those majestic flowers that 
dwelt on either side of the garden- 
wicket, like guardian angels of the 
place, looking out in serene beauty 
on the world without. 

It was a nine days’ wonder to 
Dullerton when the Comte Ray- 
mond de la Bourbonais and his 
daughter Franceline came from 
over the seas, and took up their 
abode at The Lilies with a French 
bonne called Angélique. ‘There was 
the usual amount of guessing 
amongst the gossips as to the why 
and the wherefore a foreign noble- 
man should have selected such a 
place as Dullerton, when, as was 
affirmed by those who knew all 
about it, he had all the world before 
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him to choose from. The only 
person who could have thrown 
light upon the mystery was Sir 
Simon Harness, the lord of the 
manor of Dullerton. But Sir Simon 
was not considerate enough to do 
so; he was. even so perverse as to 
set the gossips on an entirely wrong 
scent for some time; and it was not 
until the count and his daughter 
had become familiar objects to the 
neighborhood that the reason of 
their presence there transpired. 
The De la Bourbonais were an 
old race of royalists whose archives 
could have furnished novels for a 
generation without mixing one line 
of fiction with volumes of fact. 
They had fought in every Crusade, 
and won spurs on every battle-field 
wherever a French prince fought ; 
they had produced heroes and he- 
roines in the centuries when such 
things were expected from the feu- 
dal lords of France, and they had 
furnished scapegraces without end 
when these latter became the 
fashion; they had quarrelled with 
their neighbors, stormed their cas- 
tles, and misbehaved themselves 
generally like other noble families 
of their time, dividing their days 
between war and gallantry so even- 
ly that it was often difficult to say 
where the one began and where the 
other ended, or which led to which. 
This was in the good old times. 
Then the Revolution came. The 
territorial importance of the De la 
Bourbonais was considerably di- 
minished at this date; but the 
prestige of the old name, with the 
deeds of prowess that had once 
made it a power in the camp and a 
glory at the court, was as great as 
ever, and marked its owners 
amongst the earliest victims of the 
Tetror. They gave their full con- 
tingent of blue blood to the guillo- 
tine, and what lands remained to 
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them were confiscated to the Re- 
generators of France. The then 
head of the house, the father of the 
present Comte Raymond, died in 
England under the roof of his friend, 
Sir Alexander Harness, father of 
Sir Simon. The son that was born 
to him in exile returned to France 
at the Restoration, and grew up in 
solitude in the old castle that had 
withstood so many storms, and— 
thanks partly to its dilapidated 
condition, but chiefly to the fidelity 
and courage of an old dependent— 
had been rescued from the general 
plunder, and left unmolested for the 
young master who came back to 
claim it. Comte Raymond lived 
there in learned isolation, sharing 
the ancestral ruin with a popula- 
tion of owls, who pursued their 
meditations in one wing while he 
pondered over philosophical prob- 
lems in another. It was a dreary 
abode, except for the owls; a deso- 
late wreck of ancient splendor and 
power. We may poetize over ruins, 
and clothe them with what pathos 
we will, the beauty of decay is but 
the beauty of death; the ivy that 
flourishes on the grave of a glori- 
ous past is but a harvest of death ; 
it looks beautiful in the weird sil- 
ver shadows of the moon, but it 
shrinks before the blaze of day that 
lights up the proud castle on the 
hill, standing in its strength of bat- 
tlement and tower and flying but- 
tress, and smiling a grim, granite 
smile upon the gray wreck in the 
valley down below, and wondering 
what poets and night-birds can find 
in its crumbling arches and gaping 
windows to haunt them so fanati- 
cally. Raymond de la Bourbo- 
nais was contented in his weather- 
beaten old fortress, and would 


probably never have dreamed of 
leaving it or changing the owl-like 
routine of his life, if it had not 
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eritered into the mind of his grand- 
aunt, the only remaining lady of his 
name, to marry him. Raymond 
started when the subject was broach- 
ed, but, with the matter-of-fact cool- 
ness of a Frenchman in such things, 
he quickly recovered his compo- 
sure, and observed blandly to the 
aged countess: “ You are right, my 
aunt. It had not occurred to me, I 
confess ; but now that you mention 
it, 1 see it would be desirable.” 
And having so far arranged his 
marriage, Raymond, satisfied with 
his own consent, relapsed into his 
books, and begged that he might 
hear no more about it until his 
grand-aunt had found him a wife. 
The family of the De Xaintriacs 
lived near him, and happened just 
at this moment to have a daughter 
to marry ; so the old countess order- 
ed out the lumbering family coach 
that had taken her great-grand- 
mother to the féfes given for Marie 
de Medicis on her marriage, and 
rumbled over the roads to the 
Chateau de Xaintriac. This ances- 
tral hall was about on a par with 
its neighbor, De la Bourbonais, as 
regarded external preservation, but 
the. similarity between the two 
houses ended here. The De Xain- 
triacs’ origin was lost in the pre- 
historic ages before the Deluge, the 
earliest record of its existence be- 
ing a curious iron casket preserved 
in the archives, in which, it was said, 
the family papers had been rescued 
from the Flood by ore of Noe’s 
daughters-in-law, “herself a de- 
moiselle de Xaintriac ”—so ran the 
legend. The papers had been de- 
stroyed in a fire many centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, but happily the 
casket had been saved. It was to 
a daughter of this illustrious house 
that the Comtesse de la Bourbonais 
offered her grand-nephew in mar- 
riage. Armengarde de Xaintriac 
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was twenty-five years of age, and 
shadowed forth in character and 
person the finest characteristics of 
hermystic genealogy. In addition to 
the antediluvian casket, she brought 
the husband, who wasexactly double 
her age, a dower of beauty and 
sweetness that surpassed even the 
lofty pride that was her birthright. 
Far four years they were as happy 
as two sojourners in this valley of 
tears could well be. Then the 
young wife began to droop, perish- 
ing away slowly before her hus- 
band’s eyes. “Take her to the 
Nile for a year; there is just a 
chance that that may save her,” 
said the doctors. Armengarde did 
not hear the cruel verdict; and 
when Raymond came back one 
day after a short absence, and 
announced that he had come in 
unexpectedly to a sum of money, 
and proposed their spending the 
winter in Egypt, she clapped her 
hands, and made ready for the 
journey. Raymond watched her 
delight like one transfigured, while 
she, suspecting nothing, took his 
happiness as a certain pledge of 
restored health, and went singing 
about the house, as if the promise 
were already fulfilled. The whole 
place revived in a new atmosphere 
of hope and security; the low 
ceilings, festooned with the cobwebs 
of a generation, grew alight with 
cheerfulness, and the sunbeams 
streamed more freely through the 
dingy panes of the deep windows. 
It was as if some stray ray from 
heaven had crept into the old keep, 
lighting it up with a brightness not 
of earth. 

Angélique was to go with them 
in charge of little Franceline, their 
only child. 

It was on a mild autumn morn- 
ing, early in October, that the 
travellers set out on their journey 
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toward the Pyramids. The birds 
were singing, though the sun was 
hiding behind the clouds; but as 
Raymond de la Bourbonais looked 
back from the gate to catch a last 
glimpse of the home that was no 
longer his, the clouds suddenly 
parted, and the sun burst out in a 
stream of golden light, painting the 
old keep with shadows of pathetic 
beauty, and investing it with a 
charm he had never seen there be- 
fore. Sacrifice, like passion, has its 
hour of rapture, its crisis of mys- 
terious pain, when the soul vibrates 
hhetween agony and ecstasy. A 
sunbeam lighted upon Raymond’s 
head, encircling it like a halo. 
“My Raymond, you look like an 
angel; see, there is a glory round 
your head!” cried Armengarde. 

“Tt is because I am so happy!” 
replied her husband, with a radiant 
smile. “ We are going to the lafd 
of the sun, where my pale rose will 
grow red again.” 

The sacrifice was not quite in vain. 
She was spared to him four years ; 
then she died, and he laid her to 
rest under the shade of the great 
Pyramid, where they told him that 
Abraham and Sara were sleeping. 

When M. de la Bourbonais set 
foot on his native soil again, he was 
a beggar. The money he had re- 
ceived for the castle and the small 
bit of land belonging to it had just 
sufficed to keep up the happy delu- 
sion with Armengarde to the last, 
and bring him and Franceline sid 
Angélique home; the three landed 
at Marseilies with sufficient money 
to keep them for one month, using it 
economically. Meantime the count 
must look for employment, trusting 
to Providence rather than to man. 
Providence did not fail him. Help 
was at hand in the shape of one of 
those kind dispensations that we 
call lucky chances, and which are 
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oftener found in the track of chival- 
rous souls than misanthropes like to 
ewn. About three days after his 
arrival in the busy mercantile port, 
M. de la Bourbonais was walking 
along the quay, indulging in sad 
reveries with the vacant air and 
listless gait now habitual to him, 
when a hand was laid brusquely on 
his shoulder. “ As I live, here is 
the man,” cried Sir Simon Harness. 
“ My dear fellow, you’ve turned up 
in the very nick of time; but where 
in heaven’s name have you turned 
up from ?” 

The question was soon answered. 
Sir Simon gave his heartiest sympa- 
thy, and then told his friend the 
meaning of the joyous exclamation 
which had greeted him. 

“You remember a villain of the 
name of Roy—a notary who play- 
ed old ‘Harry with some property 
in shares and so forth that your 
father entrusted to him just before 
he fled to England? You must have 
heard him tell the story many a 
time, poor fellow. Well, this 
werthy, as big a blackguard as ever 
cheated the hangman of his fee, was 
called up to his reckoning about a 
month ago, and, by way, I suppose, 
of putting things straight a bit before 
he handed in his books, the ras- 
cal put a codicil to his will, restor- 
ing to you what little remained of 
the money he swindled your poor 
father out of. It is placed in bank 
shares—a mere pittance of the origi- 
nal amount; but it will keep your 
head above water just for the 
present, and meantime we must look 
about for something for you at head- 
quarters—some Stick at the court 
or a nice little government appoint- 
ment. The executors have been 
advertising for you in every direc- 
tion; it’s the luckiest chance, my 
just meeting you in time to give 
the good news.” 
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Raymond was thankful for the 
timely Jegacy, but he would not 
hear of a stir being made to secure 
him either stick or place. He 
was too proud to sue at the hands 
of the regicide’s son who now sat 
on the throne of Louis Seize, nor 
would he accept an appointment at 
his court, supposing it offered unso- 
licited. The pittance that, in Sir 
Simon’s opinion, was enough to 
keep him above water for a time, 
would be, with his simple habits, 
enough to float him for the rest of 
his life. He had, it is true, visions 
of future wealth for Franceline, but 
these were to be realized by the 
product of his own brain, not by 
the pay of a courtly Sinecure or 
government office. Finding him in- 
exorable on this point, Sir Simon 
ceased to urge it. He was confi- 
den: that a life of poverty and ob- 
scurity would soon bring down the 
rigid royalist’s pride; but meantime 
where was he to live? Raymond 
had no idea. Life in a town was 
odious to him. He wanted the green 
fields and quiet of the country for 
his studies; but where was he to 
seek them now? He had no mind 
to go back to Lorraine4and live like 
a peasant, in sight of his old home, 
that was now in the hands of stran- 
gers. “Come to England,” said Sir 
Simon. “ You'll stay with me until 
you grow home-sick and want to 
leave us. No one will interfere 
with you; you can work away at 
your books, and be as much of a 
hermit as you like.” Raymond ac- 
cepted the invitation, but only till 
he should find some suitable little 
home for himself in the neighbor- 
hood. Within a week he found 
himself installed at Dullerton Court 
with Franceline and Angélique. 
The same rooms that his father had 
occupied sixty years before, and 
which had ever since been called 
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the count’s apartments, were prepar- 
ed for them. They were vefy little 
changed by the wear and tear of the 
intervening half-century. There 
were the same costly hangings to the 
gilt four-post beds, the same grim, 
straight-nosed Queen Elizabeth 
staring down from the tapestry, out 
of her stiff ruffles, on one wall; the 
same faded David and Goliath 
wrestling on the other. Raymond 
could remember how the pictures 
used to fascinate him when he was 
a tiny boy, and how he used to lie 
awake in his little bed and keep his 
eyes fixed on them, and wonder. 
whether the two would ever leave 
off fighting, and if the big man 
would not jump up suddenly and 
knock down the little man, who was 
sticking something into his chest. 
Outside the house the scene was 
just as unchanged; the lake was in 
the same place, and it seemed as if 
the swan that was sitting in the 
middle of it, with folded sails and 
one leg tucked under his wing, was 
the identical one that the young 
countess used to feed, and that 
Raymond cried to be let ride on. The 
deer were glancing through the dis- 
tant glade, just as he remembered 
them as a child, starting at every 
sound, and tossing their antlers in 
the sunlight; the gray stone of the 
grand castellated house may have 
been a tinge darker for the smoke 
and fog of the sixty additional 
years, but this was not noticeable ; 
the sunbeams sent dashes of golden 
light across the flanking towers 
with their dark ivy draperies, and 
into the deep mullioned windows, 
where the queer small panes hid 
themselves, as if they were ashamed 
to be seen, just as in the old days ; 
the fountain sent up its crystal 
showers on the broad sweep of the 
terrace, and the lime and the acacia 
trees sheltering the gravel walks that 
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led through grassy openings into 
the enclosed flower-garden were as 
dark and as shady as of yore; the 
clumps on the mounds swelling here 
and there through the park had not 
outgrown the shapes they were in 
Raymond’s memory; the lawn was as 
smooth and green as when he rolled 
over its mossy turf, to-the utter 
detriment of fresh-frilled pinafores 
and white frocks. 

It was a pleasant resting-place, a 
palm-grove in the wilderness, where 
the wayfarer might halt peacefully, 
and take breath for the rest of the 
journey. Yet Raymond was de- 
termined not to tarry there longer 
than was absolutely needful. Sir 
Simon did all that a host could do 
to make him prolong his stay; but 
he was inexorable. He spied out a 
tiny brick cottage perched on a bit 
of rising ground just below the park, 
half-smothered in moss and lichens. 
It was beautifully situated as to 
view; flowing meadows sloped down 
before it towards the river; beyond 
the river corn-fields stretched out 
towards the woods, that rose like 
dark waves breaking at the foot of 
the purple hills; the cottage was 
called The Lilies, and contained six 
rooms, three above and three below, 
including the kitchen. When Ray- 
mond offered himself as a tenant for 
it, the baronet burst into a ringing 
laugh that scared the stately swan 
out of his dignity, and sent him 
scudding over the water like a 
frightened goose. But Raymond 
was not to be laughed out of his 
purpose ; he should have The Lilies, 
or he would goaway. He must have 
it, too, like any ordinary tenant, on 
the same conditions, neither better 
nor worse. The lease was accord- 
ingly drawn out in due form, and 
M. de la Bourbonais entered into 
possession after a very short delay. 
The room that was intended for a 
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drawing-room was fitted up with the 
count’s books—the few special trea- 
sures he had rescued from the fate 
of all his goods and chattels four 
years ago—and was called the libra- 
ry. It was not much bigger than a 
good-sized book-case, but it would 
answer all the purposes of a sitting- 
room for the present; Franceline 
would never be in his way, and 
might sit there as much as she liked. 
The landlord had had a little scheme 
of his own about the furnishing 
of the cottage, and had sent fora 
London tradesman to this effect, 
intending to surprise Raymond by 
having it all ready for him. But 
Raymond was as impracticable here 
as about the lease. Sir Simon was 
annoyed. Raymond contrived to 
foil him and have his own way in 
everything. He seemed to be half 
his time in the moon; but when you 
wanted him to stay there, he was sud- 
denly wide-awake and as wilful as a 
mule. There was a substratum of 
steel somewhere in him,.in spite of 
his gentleness ; and though it never 
hurt you, it repelled you when you 
came against it every now aud 
then, and it was provoking. There 
was altogether something about 
Raymond that mystified Sir Simon. 
To see a man as refined and sensi- 
tive as he was, endowed with the 
hereditary instincts that make afflu- 
ence a necessity of existence to a 
gentleman, settling down into the 
conditions and abode of the smallest 
of small farmers, and doing it as 
cheerfully as if he were perfectly 
contented with the prospect, was 
something beyond Sir Simon’s com- 
prehension. To him life without 
wealth—not for its own sake, but 
for what it gives and hinders—was 
merely a sentence of penal servi- 
tude. Raymond had always been 
poor, he knew; but poverty in tlie 
antique splendor of decayed ances- 
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tral halls, with the necessaries of 
life provided as by a law of nature, 
and in the midst of a loyal and rev- 
erent peasantry, was a very differ- 
ent sort of poverty from what he 
was now embarking on. He would 
sometimes fix his eyes on Raymond 
when he was busying himself, with 
apparently great satisfaction, on 
some miserable trifle that Angélique 
wanted done in her room or in the 
kitchen, and wonder whether it was 
genuine or feigned, whether sorrow 
or philosophy had so deadened him 
to external conditions as to make 
him indifferent to the material 
meanness and miseries of his posi- 
tion. He never heard a word of 
regret, or any expression that could 
be construed into regret, escape 
him in their most familiar eonversa- 
tions. Once Raymond, in speaking 
of poverty, had confessed that he 
had never believed it had any 
power to make men unhappy—such 
poverty as his had been—until he 
felt the touch of its cruel finger on 
his Armengarde; then he realized 
the fact in its full bitterness. But 
he had foiled the tormenter by a 
sublime fraud of love, and saved his 
own heart from an anguish that 
would have been more intolerable 
than remorse. Sir Simon remem- 
bered the expression of Raymond’s 
face as he said this; the smile of 
gentle triumph that it wore, as if 
gratitude for the rescue and the 
sacrifice had alone survived. He 
concluded that it was so; that Ray- 
mond had forgiven poverty, since he 
had conquered her; and that now 
he could take her to live with him 
like a snake that had lost its sting, 
or some bright-spotted wild beast 
that he had wrestled with and tam- 
ed, and might henceforth sport with 
in safety. 

Sir Simon found it hard to recon- 
cile this serene philoSophical state 
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of mind with his friend’s insur- 
mountable reluctance to accept the 
least material service, while, on the 
other hand, he took with avidity 
any amount of affection and sympa- 
thy that was offered tohim. It was 
because he felt that he could repay 
these in kind; whereas for the oth- 
ers he must remain an insolvent 
debtor. “ Bourbonais, that is sheer 
nonsense and inconsistency. I 
wouldn't give a button for your 
philosophy, if it can’t put you above 
such weakness. It’s absurd; you 
ought to struggle against it and over- 
come it.” ‘This was the baronet’s 
pet formula; he was always ready 
with this advice to his friends. Ray- 
mond never contested the wisdom 
of the proposition, or Sir Simon’s 
right to enunciate it; but in this par- 
ticular at least he did not adopt it. 

The gentry of the neighborhood 
called in due course at The Lilies, 
and M. de la Bourbonais puncti- 
liously returned the civility, and 
here the intercourse ended. He 
would accept no hospitality that he 
was not in a position’to return. He 
was on very good terms with his im- 
mediate neighbors, who were none 
of them formidable people. ‘There 
was Mr. Langrove, the vicar of 
Dullerton, and Father Henwick, the 
Catholic priest, and Miss Bulpit 
and Miss Merrywig, two maiden 
ladies, who were in their separate 
ways prominent institutions of the 
place. ‘These four, with Sir Simon, 
were the only persons who could 
boast of being on visiting terms 
with the shy, polite foreigner who . 
bowed to every old apple-woman 
on the road as if she were a duchess, 
and kept the vulgar herd of the 
town and the fine people of the 
county as much at a distance as if 
he were an exiled sovereign who. 
declined to receive the homage of 
other subjects than his own. 
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Franceline had been eight years 
at Dullerton, and was now in her 
seventeenth year. She was very 
beautiful, as she stood leaning on the 

arden-rail amongst the lilies, look- 
ing like a lily herself, with one dove 
perched upon her finger, while an- 
other alighted on her head, and 
cooed to it. She was neither a 
blonde nor a brunette, as we classify 
them, but a type between the two. 
Her complexion was of that pecu- 
liar whiteness that we see in fair 
northern women, Scandinavians 
-and Poles; as clear as ivory and 
as colorless, the bright vermilion 
of the finely cut, sensitive mouth 
alone relieving its pallor. Yet her 
face was deficient neither in warmth 
nor light; the large, almond-shap- 
ed eyes, flashing in shadow, some- 
times black, sometimes purple gray, 
lighted it better than the pinkest 
roses could have done; and if the 
low arch of the dark eyebrows gave 
a tinge of severity to it, the impres- 
sion was removed by two saucy 
dimples that lurked in either cheek, 
and were continually breaking out 
of their hiding-places, and brighten- 
ing the pensive features like a sun- 
beam. Franceline’s voice had a 
note init that was as bright as her 
dimples. It rang through the brick 
cottage like the sound of running 
water; and when she laughed, it 
was so hearty that you laughed 
with her from very sympathy. Such 
a creature would have been in her 
proper sphere in a palace, treading 
on pink marble, and waited on. by 
a retinue of pages. But she was not 
at all out of place at The Lilies; 
perhaps, next to the palace and 
pink marble, she could not have 
alighted in a more appropriate 
frame than this mossy flower-bed to 
which a capricious destiny had trans- 
planted her. She seemed quite as 
much a fitting part of the place as 
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the tall, majestic lilies on either 
side of the garden-gate. But as re- 
garded Dullerton beyond the garden- 
gate, she was as much out of place 
as a gazelle in a herd of Alderney 
cows. Dullerton was the very 
ideal of commonplace, the embo- 
diment' of respectability and dul- 
ness—wealthy, fat-of-the-land dul- 
ness § if a prize had been set up 
for that native commodity, Duller- 
ton would certainly have carried 
it over every county in England. 
There was no reason why it should 
have been so dull, for it possessed 
quite as many external elements 
of sociability as other provincial 
neighborhoods, and the climate 
was no foggier than elsewhere ; 
everybody was conscious of the 
dulness, and complained of it to 
everybody else, but nobody did any- 
thing to mend matters. There was, 
nevertheless, a good deal of inter- 
course one way or another; a vast 
amount of food was interchanged 
between the big houses, and the 
smaller ones periodically called in 
the neighbors to roll croquet-balls 
about on the wet grass, and sip tea 
under the dripping trees; forit seem- 
ed a law of nature that the weather 
was wet on this social occasion. But 
nothing daunted the good-will of the 
natives; they dressed themselves in 
muslins, pink, white, and blue, and 
came and played croquet, and 
drank tea, and bored themselves, 
and went away declaring they had 
never been at such a stupid affair 
in their lives. ‘The gentlemen were 
always in a feeble minority at these 
festive gatherings, and, instead of 
multiplying themselves to supple- 
ment numbers by zeal, they had a 
habit of getting together in a grou) 
to discuss the crops and the game- 
laws, leaving their wives and 
daughters to seek refuge in county 
gossip, match - making, or parish 
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affairs, according to their separate 
tastes. Dullerton was not a scan- 
dal- mongering place. Its gossip 
was mostly of an innocent kind ; the 
iniquities of servants the difficulties 
of getting a tolerable cook or a 
housemaid that knew her business, 
recipes for economical soups for the 
poor, the best place to buy flannels, 
etc., formed the staple subjects. of 
the matrons’ conversation. The 
young ladies dressed themselves 
bravely in absolute defiance of the 
rudiments of art and taste; vied 
with each other in disguising their 
heads—some of them very pretty 
ones—under monstrous chignons 
and outlandish head-gears; prac- 
tised the piano, rode on horseback, 
and wondered who Mr. Charlton 
would eventually marry; whether 
his attentions to Miss X meant 
anything, or whether he was only 
playing her off against Miss Z——. 
Mr. Charlton was the only eligible 
young man resident within a radius 
of fifteen miles of Dullerton, and 
was consequently the target for 
many enterprising bows and arrows. 
For nine years he had kept mothers 
and daughters in harassing sus- 
pense as to “what he meant”; 
and, instead of reforming as he grew 
older, he was more tantalizing than 
ever now at the mature age of 
thirty-two. Mothers and maidens 
were still on the gui-vive, and lived 
in perpetual hot water as to the real 
intentions of the owner of Moor- 
lands and six thousand a year. 
He had, besides this primary claim 
on social consideration, another that 
would in itself have made him mas- 
ter of the situation in Dullerton: 
he had a fine voice, and sang a cap- 
ital song; and this advantage Mr. 
Charlton used somewhat unkindly. 
He was as capricious with his voice 
as in his attentions, and it was a 
serious preoccupation with.the din- 
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ner-givers whether he would make 
the evening go off delightfully by 
singing one of his songs with that 
enchanting high C, or leave it to its 
native dulness by refusing to sing at 
all. The moods and phases of the 
tyrannical tenor were, in fact, watch- 
ed as eagerly by the expectant hos- 
tess as the antics of the needle 
on the eve of a picnic. 

The one house of that side of the 
county where people did not bore 
themselves was Dullerton Court. 
They congregated here, predeter- 
mined to enjoy something more than 
eating and drinking ; and they were 
never disappointed. There was 
nothing in the entertainments them- 
selves to explain this fact; the 
house was indeed on a grander 
scale of architecture, more palatial 
than any other country mansion in 
those parts; but the people who 
met there, and chatted and laughed 
and went away in high satisfaction 
with themselves and each other, 
were the same who congregated 
in the other houses to yawn and 
be bored, and go away grumbling. 
The secret of the difference lay en- 
tirely in the host. Sir Simon Har- 
ness came into the world endowed 
with a faculty that predestined him 
to rule over a certain class of men— * 
the dulland dreary class; people who 
have no vital heat of their own, but 
are for ever trying to warm them- 
selves at other people’s fires. He 
had, moreover, the genius of hos- 
pitality in all its charms. He 
welcomed every commonplace 
acquaintance with a_heartiness 
that put the visitor in instanta- 
neous good-humoer with himself 
and his host and all the world. 
Society was his life; he could not 
live without it. He enjoyed his 
fellow-creatures, aud he delighted 
in having them about him; his 
house was open to his friends at all 
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times and seasons. What else was 
a house good for? What pleasure 
could a man take in his house, unless 
it was full of friends? Unhappily 
for Dullerton, Sir Simon was a fre- 
quent absentee. Some said that he 
could not stand its dulness for 
long at a time, and that this was 
why he was continually on the 
road to Paris and Vienna and the 
sunny shores of Italy and Spain. 
But this could not be true; you 
had only to witness his mercurial 
gayety in the midst of his Dullerton 
friends, and hear the ring of his 
loud, manly voice when he shook 
them by the hand and. bade them 
welcome, to be convinced that he 
enjoyed them to the full as much as 
they enjoyed him. It is true that 
since M. de la Bourbonais had 
come to be his neighbor, the squire 
was less of & rover than formerly. 
When he was at home, he spent a 
great deal of time at The Lilies—a 
circumstance which gave Dullerton 
a great deal to talk about, and rais- 
ed the reserved, courteous recluse 
a great many pegs in the estimation 
of the county. The baronet and 
his friend had many points of 
sympathy besides the primary one 
of old hereditary friendship, though 
they were as dissimilar in tastes 
and character as any two could be. 
This dissimilarity was, however, 
a part of the mutual attraction. 
Sir Simon was an_ inexhaustible 
talker, and M. de la Bourbonais an 
indefatigable listener; he had what 
Voltaire called a talent for hold- 
ing his tongue. But this negative 
condition of a good listener was 
not his only one; he possessed in 
a rare degree all the merits that go 
to the composition of that delight- 
ful personage. Most people, while 
you are talking to them, are more 
occupied in thinking what they will 
say to you than in attending to 
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what you are saying to them, and 
these people are miserable listeners, 
M. de la Bourbonais gave his whole 
mind to what you were saying, and 
never thought of his answer until 
the time came to give it. He not 
only seemed interested, he really 
was interested, in your discourse ; 
and he would frequently hear more 
in it than it was meant to convey, 
supplying from his own quick in- 
telligence what was wanting in 
your crude, disjointed remarks. 
There was nothing in a quiet way 
that Sir Simon liked better than an 
hour’s talk with his tenant, and he 
always came away from the luxury 
of having been listened to by a 
cultivated, philosophical mind in 
high good-humor with himself. His 
vanity, moreover, was flattered by 
the fact beyond the mere personal 
gratification it afforded him. Every- 
body knew that the French emigré 
was a man of learning, given to 
abstruse study of some abstract 
kind; the convivial squire must 
therefore be more learned than he 
cared to make believe, since this 
philosophical student took such 
pleasure in his society. When his 
fox-hunting friends would twit him 
jocosely on this score, Sir Simon 
would pooh-pooh them with a 
laugh, observing in a careless way : 
“One must dip into this sort of 
thing now and then, you see, or 
else one’s brain gets rusty. I don’t 
care much myself about splitting 
hairs on Descartes or tntwisting 
the fibres of a Greek root, but 
it amuses Bourbonais; you see 
he has so few to talk to who can 
listen to this sort of thing.” It 
was true that the conversation did 
occasionally take such learned 
turns, and equally true that M. de 
la Bourbonais enjoyed airing his 
views on the s¢hvols and dissect- 
ing roots, and that Sir Simon felt 
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elevated in his own opinion when 
the count caught up some hazar- 
dous remark of his on one of the 
classic authors, and worked it up 
into an elaborate defence of the 
sz.id author; and when, on their next 
meeting, Raymond would accost 
him with “Mon cher, I didn’t 
quite see at the moment what you 
meant by pointing that line from 
Sophocles at me, but I see now,” 
Sir Simon would purr inward- 
ly like a stroked cat. Every now 
and then, too, he would startle the 
Grand Jury by the brilliancy of 
his classical quotations, and the 
way in which he bore down on 
them with a weight of argument 
worthy of a Q.C. in high practice ; 
little they dreamed that the whole 
case had been sifted the day before 
by the orator’s learned friend, who 
had analyzed it, and put it in shape 
for the rhetorical purpose of the 
morrow. ‘The baronet was serene- 
ly unconscious of being a plagiarist ; 
he had got into a way of sucking 
his friend’s brains, until he honestly 
thought they were his own. 

This intellectual piracy is not so 
rare, perhaps, as at first sight you 
may imagine. It would be a curi- 
ous revelation if our own minds 
could be laid bare to us, and we 
were enabled to see how far their 
workings are original and how far 
imitative. We should, I fancy, be 
startled to find how small a propor- 
tion the former bears to the latter, 
and how much that we consider 
the spontaneous operation of our 
minds is, in reality, but the reflex 
of the minds of others, and the un- 
conscious reproduction of thoughts 
and ideas that are suggested by 
things outside of us. 

Franceline’s donne, as she still 
called her, though Angélique had 
passed from that single capacity 
into the complex position of butler, 
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cook, housemaid, lady’s maid, and 
general factotum at The Lilies, was 
as complete a contrast to a name 
as ever mortal presented. A gaunt, 
high-cheek-boned, _ grizzly-haired 
woman, with a squint and a sharp, 
aggressive chin, every inch of her 
budy protested against the mockery 
that had labelled her angelic. She 
had a gruff voice like a man’s, and 
a trick of tossing her head and 
falling back in her chair when she 
answered you that had gained her 
the nickname of the French grena- 
dier amongst the rising generation 
of Dullerton. Yet the kernel of 
this rough husk was as tender and 
mellow as a peach, and differed 
from the outer woman as much as 
the outer woman differed from her 
name. When the small boys fol- 
lowed her round the market, laugh- 
ing at her under her very nose, and 
accompanying their vernacular com- 
ments with very explicative gestures, 
the French grenadier had not the 
heart to stop the performance by 
sending the actors to the right- 
about, as she might have done with 
one shake of her soldier-like fist ; 
but if they had dared to look 
crooked at Franceline, or play off 
the least of their tricks on M. de la 
Bourbonais, she would have punch- 
ed their heads for them, and sent 
them off yelling with broken noses 
without the smallest compunction. 
Angélique had found a husband in 
her youth, and when he died she 
had transferred all her wifely solici- 
tude to her master and his wife and 
child. She could have given him 
no greater proof of it than by leav- 
ing her native village and following 
him to his foreign home; yet she 
never let him suspect that the sac- 
rifice cost her a pang. She was of 
a social turn, and it was no small 
trial to be shut out from neighborly 
chat by her ignorance of the lan- 
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guage. She took it out, to be sure, 
with the count and Franceline, and 
with the few intimates of The Lilies 
who spoke French; but, let her im- 
prove these opportunities as she 
might, there was still a great gap in 
her social life. Conversation with 
ladies and gentlemen was one thing, 
and a good gossip with a netghbor 
was another. But Angélique kept 
this grief to herself, and never com- 
plained. With M. le Curé, as she 
dubbed Father Henwick, the Catho- 
lic priest of Dullerton, she went the 
length of shaking her head, and 
observing that people who were 
in exile had their purgatory in 
this world, and went. straight to 
heaven when they died. Father 
Henwick had been brought up at 
S. Sulpice, and spoke French like a 
native, and was as good as a born 
Frenchman. She could pour her 
half-uttered pinings into his ear 
without fear orscruple; her dreams 
of returning dans mon pays at some 
future day, when M. le Comte would 
have married mademoiselle. She 
could even confide to this trusty ear 
her anxieties on the latter head, her 
fear that M. le Comte, being a phi- 
losopher, would not know how to go 
about finding a husband for France- 
line. She could indulge freely in 
motherful praises of Franceline’s 
perfections, and tell over and over 
again the same stories of her nurse- 
ling’s babyhood and childhood ; 
how certain traits had frightened 
her that the petite was going to turn 
out a very Jezabel for wickedness, 
but how she had lived to find out 
her mistake. She loved notably to 
recall one instance of these juvenile 
indications of character; when one 
day, after bellowing for a whole hour 
without ceasing, the child suddenly 
stopped, and Mme. la Comtesse 
called out from her pillows under 
the palm-tree: “At last! Thank 
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goodness it’s over!’’ and how 
Franceline stamped her small foot, 
and sobbed out: “ No-o-o, it’s not 
over! LIrepose myself!” and be- 
gan again louder than ever. And 
how another day, when a power- 
ful Arab who was leading her mule 
over the hills suddenty lashed his 
whip across the shoulders of a little 
boy fast asleep on the pathway, 
waking him up with a howl of pain, 
Franceline clutched her little fist 
and struck the savage a box on the 
ear, screaming at him in French: 
“O you wicked! I wish you were 
a thief, and I’dlock you up! I wish 
you were a murderer, and I’d cut 
your head off! I wish you were a 
candle, and I’d blow you out!” 
Father Henwick would listen to the 
same stories, and delight Angélique 
by assuring her for the twentieth 
time that they were certain pledges 
of future strength and decision in 
the woman. And when Angélique 
would wind up with the usual re- 
mark, ‘f Ah! our little one is born 
for something great; she would 
make a famous queen, Monsieur le 
Curé,” he would cordially agree with 
her, revolving, nevertheless, in his 
own mind the theory that there are 
many kinds of greatness, and many 
queens who go through life without 
the coronation ceremony-that crowns 
them with the outward symbols of 
royalty. 

Miss Merrywig was another of An- 
gélique’s friends; but she had not 
been educated at S. Sulpice, and so 
the intercourse was sustained under 
difficulties. Her French was some- 
thing terrific. She ignored genders, 
despised moods and tenses ; and as to 
such interlopers as adverbs and pre- 
positions, Miss Merrywig treated 
them with the contempt they deserv- 
ed. Her mode of proceeding wasex- 
tremely simple: she took a bundle 
of infinitives in one hand, and pro- 
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nouns and adjectives in another, 
and shook them up together, and 
they fell into place the best way 
they could. It was wonderful how, 
somehow or other, they turned into 
sentences, and Angélique, by dint 
of good-will, always guessed what 
Miss Merrywig was driving at. A 
great bond between them was their 
love of a bargain. Miss Merrywig 
delighted in a bargain as only an 
old maid with an income of two 
hundred pounds a year can delight 
in it. She had, moreover, a passion 
for making everybody guess what 
she paid for things. This harmless 
peculiarity was apt to be a nuisance 
to her friends. The first thing she 
did after investing in a remnant of 
some sort, or a second-hand article, 
was to carry it the rounds of Duller- 
ton, and insist on everybody’s guess- 
ing how much it cost. 

“ Makea guess! You know what 
a good linsey costs, and you see 
this is pure wool; you can see that? 
you have only to feel it. Just feel 
it! It’sassoftascashmere. That’s 
what tempted me. I don’t want it 
exactly, but then I mightn’t get such 
a bargain when I did want it; and, 
as the young man at Willis’ said— 
they’re so uncommonly civil at Wil- 
lis’ !—a good article a/ways brings 
its value; and there. was no deny- 
ing it was a bargain, and one never 
cant go wrong in taking a good thing 
when one gets it cheap; and they do 
mix cotton so much with the wool 
nowadays that one can’t be too 
particular, as my dear mother used 
to say, though in her time it was of 
course very different. Now you've 
examined it, what do you think I 
gave forit?” ‘There was no getting 
out of it: you might try to fight 
off on the plea that you had no ex- 
perience in linseys, that you were 
no judge—Miss Merrywig would 
take no excuse. 


“Well, but give a guess. 
something. What would you con- 
sider cheap? You know what a 
stuff all pure wool ought to be 
worth. Just give a guess. Re- 
member, it was a bargain!” Thus 
adjured and driven into a corner, 
you timidly ventured a sum, and, 
whether you hit it or not, Miss 
Merrywig was aggrieved. If you 
fell below the mark, there was no 
describing her astonishment and 
disappointment. “Fifteen _ shil- 
lings! Dear me’ Why, that’s the 
price of a common alpaca! Fif- 
teen shillings! Good gracious ! Oh! 
you can’t mean it. Do guess again.” 

And when, to console her, you 
guessed double, and it happened to 
be right, she was still inconsolable. 

“So you don’t think it was a bar- 
gain afterall! Dearme! Well that 
is a disappointment. All I can say is 
that my dear mother had a linsey that 
was not one atom softer or stronger 
than this, and she paid just double 
for it—three pounds; she did in- 
deed; she told me so herself, poor 
soul. I often heard her speak high- 
ly of that linsey when I was a child, 
and I quite well remember her say- 
ing that it had cost three pouncs, 
and that it had been well worth «uc 
money.” 

You might cry peccavi, and eat 
your words, and declare your con- 
viction that it was the gresiest 
windfall you ever heard of; notning 
would pacify Miss Merrywig until 
she had carried her bargain to some 
one else, and had it guessed at a 
higher figure, which you were pret- 
ty sure to be informed of at the 
earliest opportunity, and trium- 
phantly upbraided for your want 
of appreciation. Angélique was a 
great comfort to Miss Merrywig on 
this head. She loved a bargain 
dearly, and was proud of showing 
that she knew the difference be- 
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tween one tnat was and one that 
was not; accordingly, she was one 
of the first to whom Miss Merrywig 
submitted a new purchase. “ Voy- 
ons!” the grenadier would say, 
and then she would take out her 
spectacles, wipe them, adjust them 
on her nose, and then deliberately 
rub the tissue between her finger 
and thumb, look steadily at Miss 
Merrywig, as if trying to gather a 
hint before committing herself, and 
then give an opinion. She gener- 
ally premised with the cautious for- 
mula: “ Dans mon pays it would be 
so-and-so. Of course I can only 
make a guess in this country; 
prices differ.” She was not often 
far astray ; but even when she was, 
this preface disarmed Miss Merry- 
wig, and, when Angélique hit the 
mark, her satisfaction was unbound- 
ed. Other people might say she 
had been cheated, or that she had 
paid the full value of the thing. 
There was Comte de la Bourbonais’ 
French maid, who said it was the 
greatest bargain she had ever seen; 
and being a Frenchwoman, and 
accustomed to French stuffs, she 
was more likely to know than peo- 
ple who had never been out of Eng- 
land in the whole course of their 
lives. : 

The other old maid who occupi- 
ed a prominent position at Duller- 
ton, and was on friendly terms 
with the grenadier, was Miss Bul- 
pit. It would be difficult to meet 
with a greater contrast between any 
two people than between Miss Bul- 
pit and Miss Merrywig. The latter 
talked in italics, emphasizing all 
the small words of her discourse, so 
as to throw everything out of joint. 
Miss Bulpit spoke “in mournful 
numbers,” brought out her senten- 
ces as slowly as a funeral knell, and 
was altogether funereal in her aspect. 
She was tall and lank, and wore a 
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black silk wig, pasted in melancholy 
braids on either side of her face—a 
perfect foil to the gay little curls 
that danced on Miss Merrywig’s 
forehead like so many little bells 
keeping time to her tongue. Miss 
Bulpit was enthroned on a pedes- 
tal of one thousand five hundred 
pounds a yegr, and attended by ali 
the substantial honors that spring 
from such a foundation. She was 
fully alive to the advantages of her 
position, and had never married 
from the fear of being sought more 
for her money than for herself. So, 
at least, rumor has it. Mr. Tobes, 
the Wesleyan clergyman of the 
next parish, whose awakening ser- 
mons decoyed the black sheep of 
the surrounding folds to him, had 
tried for the prize for more than 
seven years, but in vain. Miss 
Bulpit smiled with benevolent con- 
descension on his assiduities, allow- 
ed him to meet her at the railway 
station and to hand her a bouquet 
occasionally; but this was the ex- 
tent of his reward. He persevered, 
however; and, when Miss Bulpit 
shook her black silk head at him 
with a melancholy smile and a re- 
proof for wasting on her the pre- 
cious time that belonged to his flock, 
Mr. Tobes would reply that the 
laborer was worthy of his hire, 
and that no man could live without 
an occasional recompense for his 
labors. 

Miss Bulpit was the lowest of the 
Low-Church, so zealous in propagat- 
ing her own views as to be a severe 
trial to the vicar, Mr. Langrove. 
The vicar was a shy, scholarly man 
and a great lover of peace, but he 
was often hard pushed to keep tie 
peace with Miss Bulpit. She cross- 
ed him in every way, and defied 
him to his very face ; but it was done 
so mildly, with such an unction 
of zeal and such a sincere desire to 
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correct his errors and make up for 
his shortcomings, that it was im- 
possible to treat her like an ordi- 
nary antagonist. She hada soup- 
kitchen and a dispensary in her 
own house, where the poor of his 
parish were fed and healed; and if 
Miss Bulpit made these material 
things the medium of dealing with 
their souls, and if they chose to be 
dealt with, how could Mr. Langrove 
interfere to preventit? If she 
had a call to break the word to 
others, why should she not obey it 
just as he obeyed his? He had 
his pulpit, which she did not inter- 
fere with—a mercy for which the 
vicar was not, perhaps, sufficiently 
grateful. Miss Bulpit was limited 
to no restriction of place or time; 
she could preach anywhere and at 
a moment’s notice; the water was 
always at high pressure, and only 
wanted a touch to set it flowing in- 
to any channel; the cottages, the 
wards of the hospital, the village 
school, the roadside, any place was 
a rostrum for her. If she met a 
group of laborers going home with 
their spades over their shoulders, 
Miss Bulpit would accost them 
with a few good words; and if they 
took them well, as their class most- 
ly do from ladies, she would plunge 
into the promiscuous depths of that 
awful leather bag of hers that was 
Mr. Langrove’s horror, and evolve 
from a chaos of pill-boxes, socks, 
spectacles, soap, black draughts, 
buns, and bobbins, a packet of 
tracts, and, selecting an appropriate 
one, she would proceed to expound 
it, and wind up with a few texts out 
of the little black Testament that 
lived by itself in an outside pocket 
of the black leather bag. This 
state of things would have been bad 
enough, even if Miss Bulpit had 
held sound views; but what made it 
infinitely worse was that her ortho- 
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doxy was more than doubtful. But 
there was no way of putting her in 
her place. She was too rich for 
that. If she had been a poor 
woman, like Miss Merrywig, it 
would have been easy enough ; but 
Miss Bulpit’s fortune had built a 
bulwark of defence round her, and 
against these stout walls the vicar’s 
shafts might be pointed in perfect 
safety tothe enemy. - It was a great 
mercy if they did not recoil on 
himself. Some persons accused 
him of being ungrateful. How 
could he quarrel with her for preach- 
ing in the school when she had re- 
roofed it for him, after he had spent 
six months in -fruitless appeals to 
the board todo it? Ho@ could the 
authorities of the hospital refuse 
her the satisfaction of saying a few 
serious words to the inmates, when 
she supplied them with unlimited 
port-wine and jellies, and other 
delicacies which the authorities 
could not provide? It was very 
difficult to turn out a benefactor 
who paid liberally for her privileges, 
and had so firm a footing in every 
charitable institution of the coun- 
ty. The vicar was not on vantage- 
ground in his struggle to hold his 
own. Miss Bulpit was a pillar of 
the state of Dullerton. There were 
not a few who whispered that if 
either must go to the wall, it had 
better be the parson than the par- 
ishioner. Coals were at famine 
prices; soup and port-wine are 
comforting to the soul of man, and 
the donor’s strictures on S. James 
and exclusive enthusiasm for S. 
Paul were things that could be tol- 
erated by those whom they did not 
concern. 

Franceline had been to see Miss 
Metrywig, who lived like a lizard 
in the grass, with a willow weeping 
copious tears over her mouldy little 
cottage. The cheerful old lady al- 
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ways spoke with thankfulness of the 
quiet and comfort of her home, and 
believed that everybody must envy 
her its picturesque situation, to say 
nothing of the delights of being 
wakened by the larks before day- 
light, and kept awake long after 
midnight by the  nightingales. 
The woods at Dullerton were alive 
with nightingales. On emerging 
from the damp darkness after an 
hour with Miss Merrywig, France- 
line found that the sun had climbed 
up to the zenith, and was pouring 
down a sultry glow that made the 
earth smoke again. There was a 
stile at the end of the wood, and 
she sat down to rest herself under 
thethick shade of asycamore. The 
stillness of the noon was on every- 
thing. A few lively linnets tried to 
sing ; but, the effort being prompted 
solely by duty, after a while they 
gave it up, and withdrew to the 
coolest nooks, and enjoyed their 
siesta like the lazy ones. Nobody 
stirred, except the insects that 
were chirping in the grass, and 
some bees that sailed from flower 
to flower, buzzing and doing field- 
labor when everybody else was 
asleep or idle. To the right the 
fields were brimful of ripening grain 
of every shade of gold; the deep- 
orange corn was overflowing into 
the pale amber of the rye, and the 
bearded barley was washing the 
hedge that walled it off from the 
lemon-colored wheat. To the left 
the rich grass-lands were dotted 
with flocks and herds. In the 
nearest meadow some cattle were 
herding. It was too hot to eat, so 
they stood surveying the fulness of 
the earth with mild, bovine gaze. 
‘They might have been sphinxes, they 
they were so still; not a muscle 
in their sleek bodies moved, except 
that a tail lashed out against the 
flies now and then. Some were in 
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the open field, holding up their 
white horns to the sunlight; others 
were grouped in twos and threes 
under a shady tree; but the noon- 
tide hush was on them all. Pre- 
sently a number of horses came 
trooping leisurely up to the pond 
near the stile; the mild-eyed kine 
moved their slow heads after the 
procession, and then, one by one, 
trooped on with it. The noise of 
the hoofs plashiffg into the water, 
and the loud lapping of the thirsty 
tongues, was like a drink to the hot 
silence, Franceline watched them 
lifting their wet mouths, all dripping, 
from the pool, and felt as if she had 
been drinking too. There was a 
long, solemn pause, and then a 
sound like the blast of an organ 
rose up from the pond, sweliing and 
sweeping over the fields; before it 
died away a calf in a distant pad- 
dock answered it. 

If any one had told Franceline, as 
she sat on her stile, thinking sweet, 
nothing-at-all thoughts, under the 
sycamore tree, that she was com- 
muning with nature, she would have 
opened her dark eyes at them, and 
laughed. It was true, nevertheless. 
She might not know it, but she drew 
a great deal of her happiness from 
the woods and fields, and the birds 
and thesunsets. Her life had been 
from its babyhood, comparatively 
speaking, a solitary one, and the 
want, or rather the absence, of kin- 
dred companions had driven her 
unconsciously into companionship 
with nature. Her father’s society 
was a melancholy one enough for a 
young girl. Raymond’s mind was 
like an eolian harp set upin a ruin; 
every breath of wind that swept over 
it drew out sounds of sweet but 
mournful music. Even his cheerful- 
ness—and it was uniform and gen- 
uine—had a note of sadness in it, 
like a lively air set in a minor key; 














there was nothing morbid or harsh 
in his spirit, but it was entirely out 
of tune with youth. He was perfect- 
ly resigned to life, but the spring 
was broken; he looked on at Fran- 
celine’s young gayety,as he might 
do at the flutterings and soarings 
of her doves, with infinite admira- 
tion, but without the faintest re- 
sponse within himself. So the child 
grew up as much alone as a bird 
might be with creatures of a differ- 
ent nature, and made herself a 
little world of her own—not a 
dream world, in the sense of ordina- 
ry romance; she had read no no- 
vels, and knew nothing about the 
great problem of the human heart, 
except whatits own promptings may 
have whispered toher. She made 
friends with the flowers and the 
birds and the woods, and loved 
them as if they were living com- 
panions. She watched their com- 
ings and goings, and found out 
their secrets, and got into a way of 
talking to them and telling them 
hers. Asa child, the first peep of 
the snowdrop and the first call of 
the cuckoo was as exciting an event 
to her as the arrival of a new toy 
or a new dress to other little girls. 
She found S. Francis of Assisi’s 
beautiful hymn to his “ brother, the 
sun, and his sisters, the moon and 
the stars,” one day in an old book 
of her father’s, and she learned it by 
heart, and would warble it in a duet 
with the nightingale out of her lat- 
tice-window sometimes when Angé- 
lique fancied her fast asleep. As 
she grew up the mystery of the poem 
grew clearer to her, and she repeat- 
ed it with a deeper sense of sympa- 
thy with the brothers and sisters 
that dwell in the sky, and the clear, 
pure water, and everywhere in the 
beautiful creation. I am sorry if 
this sounds unnatural, but I cannot 
help it. I am describing Fran- 
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celine as I knew her. But I don’t 
think it will seem unnatural if you 
Hotice the effect of surroundings 
en delicate-fibred children; how 
easily they follow the lights we hold 
out to them, and how vibratile their 
little spirits are. ‘There was no abso- 
lute want of child society at Duller- 
ton, any more than grown-up socie- 
ty; but Franceline de la Bourbonais 
did not care for it somehow. She felt 
shy amongst the noisy, romping 
children that swarmed in the nu:- 
series of Dullerton, and they thought 
her a queer child, and did not get 
on well with her. The only house 
where she cared at all to go in her 
juvenile days was the vicarage ; but 
the attraction was the vicar himself, 
rather than his full home, that was 
like an aviary of chattering parrots 
and chirpingcanaries. Nowthat the 
parrots. were grown up and “ going 
out,” Franceline saw very little of 
them. ‘They were occupied making 
markers on perforated card-board 
for all their friends, or else “ doing 
up ” their dresses for the next dinner 
or croquet party ; thestaple topic of 
their conversation after these enter- 
tainments was why Mr. Charlton 
took Miss This down to dinner, in- 
stead of Miss That; whether it was 
an accident, or whether there was 
anything in it; and how divinely Mr. 
Charlton had sung “ Ah, non giunge.”’ 
These things were not the least 
interesting to Franceline, who was 
not “out,” or ever likely to be. 
Who would take her, and where 
could she get dresses to go? She 
hated perforated card-board work, 
and she did not know Mr. Charlton. 
It was no wonder, therefore, she 
felt out of her element at the vicar- 
age, like a wild bird strayed into a 
cackling farmyard, and that the 
Langrove girls thought her dull and 
cold, 

It would be a very superficial ob- 
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server, neverthe.ess, who would ac- 
cuse Franceline of either coldness 
or dulness, as she sits there on this 
lovely summer day, her gypsy hat 
thrown back, and showing the small 
head in its unbroken outline against 
the sky, with the red gold hair drifting 
in wavy braids from the broad, ivory 
forehead, while her dark eyes glance 
over the landscape with an intense 
listening expression, as if some in- 
audible voices were calling to her. 
It was very pleasant sitting there in 
the shade doing nothing, and there is 
no saying how long she might have 
indulged in the delicious far niente, 
if a thrush had not wakened sudden- 
ly.in the foliage over her head, and 
reminded her that it was time to be 
stirring. It was nearly three hours 
since she had left home, and Angé- 
lique would be wondering what had 
become of her. With a fairy sudden- 
ness of motion she rose up, vaulted 
over the stile with the agility of a 
young kid, and plunged into the 
teeming field. There was a foot- 
path through it in ordinary times, 
but it was flooded now, and she 
had to wade through the rye, put- 
ting her arms out before her, as if she 
were swimming; for a light breeze 
had sprung up and was blowing 
the tawny wave in ripples almost 
into her face. She shut her eyes 
for a moment, and, opening them, 
suddenly fancied she was in the 
middle of the sea, the sun lighting 
up the yellow depths with myriads 
of scarlet poppies and blue-bells, 
that shone like fairy sea-weed 
through the stems. She had not 
got quite to the end of the last 
field when she heard a sound of 
voices coming down the park to- 
ward a small gate that opened into 
the fields. She hurried on, think- 
ing it must be Sir Simon, and per- 
haps her father; and it was not un- 
tils he was close by the gate that 





she discovered her mistake. One 
of the voices belonged to Mr. 
Charlton, the other to a young man 
whom she had never seen before. 
Franceline knew Mr. Charlton by 
sight. She had met him once at 
Miss Merrywig’s, who was a particu- 
lar friend of his—but then every- 
body was a particular friend of 
Miss Metrywig’s—and a few times 
when she was out walking with Sir 
Simon and her father, and the young 
man had stood to shake hands; 
but this had not led to anything 
beyond a bowing acquaintance. 
That was not Mr. Charlton’s fault. 
There were few things that would 
have gratified him more than to be 
able to establish himself as a visitor 
at The Lilies; but M. de la Bour- 
bonais had not given him the 
smallest sign of encouragement, so 
he had to content himself with rais- 
ing his hat instinctively an inch high- 
er than to any other lady of his ac- 
quaintance when he met Franceline 
on the road or in the green lanes— 
he on horseback, she, of course, on 
foot; and when the young French 
girl returned his salute by that 
stately little bend of her head, he 
would ride on with a sense of 
elation, as if a royal princess had 
paid him some flattering attention. 
This was the first time they had 
met alone on foot. Mr. Charlton's 
first impulse was to speak; but 
something stronger than first im- 
pulse checked him, and, before le 
had made up his mind about it, he 
had lost an opportunity. The 
stranger, whose presence of mind 
was disturbed by no scruples or 
timidity, stepped quickly forward, 
and lifted the latch of the heavy 
wooden gate, and swung it back, 
lifting his hat quite off, and re- 
maining uncovered till Franceline 
had passed in. It was very vexa- 
tious to Mr. Charlton to hay miss- 
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ed the chance of the little courtesy, 
and to feel that his companion had 
the largest share in the bow that in- 
cluded them both as she walked rap- 
idlyon. Franceline’s curiosity, mean- 
while, was excited. Whocould this 
strange gentleman be, who looked 
so like a Frenchman, and bowed 
like one? If he was a guest of Mr. 
Charlton’s, she would never know, 
most likely; but if he was staying 
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at the Court, she would soun hear 
all about him. She wondered 
which way they were going. The 
gate had clicked, so they were sure 
to have gone on.  Franceline 
scarcely stopped to consider this, 
but, obeying the impulse of the 
moment, turned round and looked. 
She did so, and saw the stranger, 
with his hand still upon the gate, 
looking after her. : 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE FUTURE OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. C4SARIUS TONDINI, BARNABITE. 


CONCLUDED. 


IV. 


Ir is time that our notice of this 
subject drew towards its close. The 
return of the Russian Church, to 
Catholic unity is the dearest wish 
of our heart. A brother in religion 
(in which we love each other as 
perhaps nowhere else in the world, 
because we love each other for eter- 
nity) drew us, during the few 
months we spent together in Italy, 
to share in his longings and aspira- 
tions for the religious future of Rus- 
sia, his native country. Before quit- 
ting Italy Father Schouvaloff went 
to Rome, and presented himself be- 
fore the Pope. The Holy Father, 
Pius IX., engaged him to make a 
daily offering of his life to God to 
obtain the return of his country to 
the unity of the Catholic Church. 
Father Schouvaloff joyfully obeyed, 
and God, on his part, accepted the 
offering. Being sent to Paris to- 
wards the end of the year 1857, Fa- 
ther Schouvaloff died there on the 
2d of April, 1859. 

Upon his tomb we promised to 
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continue, in so far as it would be 
granted to us under religious obe- 
dience, our feeble co-operation in 
his work; and our writings are in 
part the fulfilment of this promise. 

Father Schouvaloff’s confidence 
in the return of Russia to Catholic 
unity was very great; we have fully 
shared in this confidence, and every- 
thing that, since his death, has taken 
place in Russia, has but served to 
augment it. This may appear 
strange, but perhaps more than one 
among our readers will share it 
with us when we have said in what 
manner we look forward to this 
happy event. 

A return of the Russians en masse 
to Catholic unity we scarcely con- 
template. This could not happen 
except under the hypothesis of po- 
litical interests which appear to us 
And even should we, 
in this matter, be mistaken, and 
from political interests the Russian 
people were to accept union with 
Rome, would a union thus brought 
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about be desirable? Unless we 
mistake, the words of Jesus Christ 
might be applied to a faith thus 
created when he said, Omnis plan- 
tatio quam non plantavit Pater meus 
cradicabitur—“ Every plant which 
my Heavenly Father hath not plant- 
ed shall be rooted up” (S. Matt. xv. 
13). Was it by promising the Jew- 
ish nation to deliver it from the 
Roman yoke that Jesus Christ 
taught his heavenly doctrine? Was 
it by promising independence, ho- 
nors, temporal advantages, that 
the apostles persuaded the pagans 
to believe in the Crucified? Again, 
is it by pointing to a perspective 
of material advantages that any 
Catholic priest, however moderate- 
ly cognizant of his own duty and 
the good of souls, seeks to induce 
any one to become a Catholic? If 
to those who aspire to follow Jesus 
Christ was always held the same 
language as that which he himself 
used to them, there might, perhaps, 
be fewer conversions, but they 
would be true conversions, and each 
one would lead on others, as true 
as themselves. No; a faith creat- 
ed by political interests would ne- 
ver be a real and solid faith, and 
other political interests would cause 
it to be cast aside as easily as it 
had been accepted; it is the tree 
which the Father has not planted, 
and which will be rooted up. Be- 
sides, history proves it. More than 
once have the Greeks momentarily 
reunited themselves to the Catho- 
lic Church; their defection has 
been explained by the fides Greca, 
and that is all. But let us be just ; 
Greek faith is pretty much the faith 
of every nation. If we take into 
account the circumstances under 
which these reunions were accom- 
plished, the motives which led the 
Greek bishops, whether to Lyons 
9r to Florence, and the small care 
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they took to cause tnat that which 
had agreed happily with their pre- 
sence in the council—the discus- 
sion of the contested points—should 
remain always the principal end, 
we shall perceive that the duration 
of the reunion would have been a 
prodigy. 

In not effecting this prodigy our 
Lord has perhaps willed to hinder 
men from finding in history a deni- 
al given to his words: Omnis plan- 
tatio quam non plantavit Pater meus 
eradicabitur—* Every plant which 
my Heavenly Father hath not plant- 
ed shall be rooted up.” 

Neither have we by any means 
an unlimited confidence in the 
action which might be exercised 
by the emperors of Russia on the 
bishops and clergy of their church. 
While retaining the hope that the 
czars may understand that it is to 
their interest to dispossess them- 
selves, in great part at least, of the 
religious power, and not even de- 
spairing of their favoring the re- 
union of the Russian bishops with 
Rome, our confidence is not based 
upon their actions. It is difficult 
for us to believe that they could 
be moved by other than political 
interests; that which we have said. 
therefore, respecting a return ¢7 
masse of the Russian people, would 
consequently here again find its ap- 
plication. Besides, if formerly the 
word of a czar was that of Russia, 
and his will the will also of his sub- 
jects, it is no longer the same in 
the present day. When Peter I. ac- 
cepted the scheme of reunion pro- 
posed by the doctors of the Sorbonne 
of Paris, and consented to have it 
examined by his bishops (1717); 
when Paul I. took into consideration 
the plan suggested by Father Gru- 
ber (1800), one might truly have 
said, Russia promises fair to be- 
come Catholic. At this present 
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time, however, an emperor of Rus- 
sia might probably speak and pro- 
mise for himself alone. We must 
add that at a period when changes 
in popular opinion and sympathies 
are as frequent as they are sudden, 
the simple fact that the reunion 
with Rome had been promoted and 
favored by a czar might, in certain 
circumstances, furnish an addition- 
al pretext for disavowing it after- 
wards. 

But what is it, then, which induces 
us to hope, which sustains our con- 
fidence, and which emboldens us 
to manifest it openly, though we 
should seem to be following an 
utopian idea ? 

In the first place, we have hope 
in a change which, grace aiding it, 
the events recently accomplished, 
and those which are continuing to 
take place in Europe, will work on 
the minds of men. Events have 
their logic, and it imposes itself also 
upon the nations. The alternative 
indicated above, and which will 
force minds to recognize the divin- 
ity of the Catholic Church, will be- 
come an evident fact, and God will 
do the rest. 

We hope because Alexander II. 
has emancipated the peasantry, 
and we may be allowed to see in 
the emancipation of the peasantry 
the prelude to the emancipation of 
the Russian Church. We shall re- 
turn to this point. 

We hope because the spirit of 
apostolate, by faith and charity, is 
now more powerful than ever in the 
Catholic Church. As soon as the 
doors of Russia shall be open to 
her, and she can there freely exer- 
cise her action, her priests, her mis- 
sionaries, her religious orders, her 
Sisters of Charity, her Little Sisters 
of the Poor, will present themselves 
of their own accord. God will do 
the rest. 
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Again, we hope because of the 
“ Associations of Prayer,” which 
have already preceded and power- 
fully prepared the way for the re- 
turn of Russia to the Catholic 
faith, The favor demanded is a 
great one, and therefore we have 
chosen all that Christian piety, the 
church, God himself, offers us as 
having most power to prevail with 
him. Rather than depend alone on 
disseminating leaflets of prayers, or 
engaging pious souls to remember 
Russia, thus giving to these asso- 
ciations a form which, in one way 
or another, might injure their cha- 
racter of universality, we have 
endeavored to obtain the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. For this intention we have 
asked for Masses.* In the Holy 
Mass it is Jesus Christ himself who 
prays, and he is always heard. 

A plenary indulgence, attached to 
these Masses, invites, the faithful 
to unite their prayers with those of 
the divine Intercessor. Ifthe faith- 
ful fail, still Jesus pleads ; for faith 
this is enough. 

Lastly, we hope because eight- 
een centuries which have passed 
away since Jesus Christ quitted the 
earth in human form have not been 
able to diminish in anything the 
creative power of his words. Jesus 
Christ promised to faith—and to 
faith possessed in the measure of 
a grain of mustard-seed—that it 
should move mountains (S. Matt. 
xvii. 19; S. Luke xvii. 6). Thus it 
was with happiness, at the last Gen- 
eral Congress at Mechlin, in 1867, 

*A Mass, followed by the Benediction of the 
Most Holy Sacrament, is celebrated with this inten- 
tion the first Saturday of every month at nine o'clock, 
in the chapel of the Barnabite Fathers at Paris, 64 
Rue de Monceau. ‘The reader will find at the end 
of our second essay (Le Pape de Kome et les Pores 
del Eglise Orthodoxe d’Orient. Paris: Plon) a 
notice upon the “* Association of prayers in honor of 
Mary Immaculate for the return of the Greco-Rus- 


sian Church to Catholic Unity,” with the docu 
ments relating to it. 
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we made a public act of faith in 
proclaiming our unlimited confi- 
dence in prayer, and, we added, “ in 
prayer presented to God by Mary.” * 
This public act of faith we here re- 
peat. 

At the same Congress of Mech- 
lin we also spoke of our confidence 
in the special benediction which 
His Holiness Pius IX. had deigned 
to grant to us, and which is thus ex- 
pressed: Benedicat te Deus et diri- 
gat cor et intelligentiam tuam. 

This confidence has assuredly 
not diminished since that time. Far 
from this, if there is one teaching 
which imposes itself with an irre- 
sistible force upon our mind, it is 
this; thatin the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
no less than in Jesus Christ him- 
self, is fulfilled the declaration of 
our divine Saviour, “ He that gath- 
ereth not with me, scattereth ” (S. 
Luke xi. 23). 

And further, Jesus Christ spoke 
thus to his disciples: When you 
shall have done all the things that are 
commanded you, say: We are un- 
profitable servants : we have done that 
which we ought to do (S. Luke xvii. 
ro). After this it is not even hu- 
. mility, but simple Christian logic, to 
attach a high value to the works 
of the apostolate, to the benediction 
of the pope; lest we should be not 
only unprofitable servants—which 
is always the case—but dangerous 
servants, 

It is that, in the first place, the 
benediction of the pope, while it 
encourages zeal, requires that we 


*“*Tt isnot for naught that the Russians have 
preserved among the treasures of their faith the 
cnltus of Mary; itis not for naught that they in- 
voke her, that they believe in her Immaculate 
Conception, without, perhaps, knowing it, and that 
they celebrate its festival. . . . Yes, Mary will be 
the bond which shall unite the two churches, and 
which will make of all those whe love her a people 
of brethren, under the fraternity of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ’ (Ala Conversion et ma Vocation, 
par le Pére Schouvaloff, Barnabite, II. part, §, 
Paris, Douniol, 1859). 
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should correct whatever there may 
be of human or of reprehensible in 
the manner in which our zeal ex- 
presses itself and the means which 
it employs. The Vicar of Jesus 
Christ cannot and does not bless 
anything but what is pleasing to 
Jesus Christ and conformable to his 
will. That which is not conforma- 
ble to these, far from participating 
in this benediction, dishonors and 
in some sort vilifies it. The bene- 
diction of the pope imposes an obli- 
gation. 

It is, in the second place, that 
the mission of the priest is not to 
preach according to his own ideas; 
to exercise the ministry according 
to his own ideas; to aid the church 
according to his own ideas; but to 
preach, to exercise the ministry, to 
aid the church, after the manner 
indicated by God, who is the Mas- 
ter of the church, who knows her 
needs better than we do, and who 
has no need of us. And who will 
inform us of his will, if not his 
legitimate representatives, the bi- 
shops, and, above them, the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, the pope? All 
those who, however slightly, have 
studied the mysteries of the human 
heart, the reiations existing between 
faith and reason, and the powerless- 
ness of all human means to produce 
one single act of faith, will, we are 
certain, partake in the sentiment 
which we have just expressed. 
Hence it is that we are happy here 
to proclaim again our confidence 
in the benediction of Pius IX. 

Thus, therefore, the logic of 
events, the spirit of the apostolate, 
the emancipation of the serfs, the 
efficaciousness of prayer, the power 
of faith, the benediction of Pius IX. 
—these are the things which sup- 
port our confidence; these are our 
motives for hope. 

Are we the plaything of an illu- 
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sion, and is our confidence the ef- 
fect of religious excitement? Not 
in any wise; for we are now about 
to indicate where lies the principal 
obstacle in the way of reunion, and 
what is the objection which will 
have the most effect upon the minds 
of men. It is in the fear that the 
popes may overstep the limits of 
their authority; that the religious 
power may absorb that of the state ; 
and that Russia would only become 
Catholic to the detriment of the na- 
tional spirit. 

In fact, we cannot deny the teach- 
ing of history, which shows us, al- 
most always and everywhere, con- 
flicts between the civil and religious 
power. More than in the conduct 
of the popes, the true cause of these 
will be found, we believe, in the 
fact that Caesarism—that is to say, 
the tendency of sovereigns to ob- 
tain an empire entire and absolute 
over their subjects—is to be found 
in human nature itself. To avoid 
the possibility of conflicts between 
Rome and the various governments, 
it would be necessary to change hu- 
man nature. Perhaps it may be al- 
lowable to say that, in the difficulty 
which stands in the way, practically 
to define in an absolute manner the 
limits of the two powers, we must 
recognize a providential disposition 
which has permitted this in order 
to open a wider field for the exer- 
cise of virtue. That which was 
said by S. Augustine, Momines 
sumus, fragiles, infirmi, lutea vasa 
portantes ; sed si angustiantur vasa 
carnis, dilatentur spatia charitatis, 
may find here its application, at 
least, if from the supreme _repre- 
sentatives of the two powers, the 
pope and the sovereign, we descend 
to those who exercise these powers 
in their name in less elevated 
spheres and in the ordinary details 
of life. ‘These smaller and subor- 
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dinate authorities, charged to repre- 
sent power, and earrying into their 
representation of power their per- 
sonal character, their private views, 
at times their prejudices and their 
interests, may be well compared to 
those vases of which S. Augustine 
speaks—vases of capacity and of 
varied form, and which must be 
made ta occupy a certain fixed 
space. Let only charity intervene, 
round the angles, shape the lines, 
adapt the prominences to the sinu- 
osities, determine the length, shor- 
ten where needful, obtain even the 
sacrifice of some superfluous orna- 
ments, these vases will then all find 
their place; space is multiplied by 
miracle ; that which has effected it 
is the spirit of Jesus Christ, which 
is charity. 

This solution of the difficulty by 
charity is not, however, the only 
one which we propose. Without 
speaking of the concordats which 
prove that an amicable understand- 
ing may be entered into with Rome, 
and also not to mention those 
great sovereigns of various coun- 
tries whose history proves that to 
live in peace with the church: is 
by no means hurtful to the pros- 
perity of the state, the Russians 
will allow us also to reckon in some 
degree upon the intellectual pro- 
gress to which, no less than other 
nations, they attach a great value. 
Now, to advance intellectually is to 
perceive that which was previously 
hjdden from the mind, and to dis- 
cern clearly that which was only 
half guessed at before. Why, then, 
not hope that the Russians will now 
see more clearly than in the time 
when Peter I. treated them so con- 
temptuously what must be expect- 
ed or feared from the religious and 
civil power; that is to say, that if 
conflicts appear inevitable, the al- 
ternative, for them as well as for 
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other peoples, is this: conflicts with 
Rome, or slavery to their sovereigns. 
Let them make their choice. 

Much is said about the providen- 
tial mission of Russia in Asia. Why 
not also m Europe? Of all the 
nations of Europe, the Russian 
people is that which more than all 
others knows by experience what 
serfdom really is, under the empire 
of a sovereign ruling at the same 
time bodies and souls. ‘Their sub- 
mission has been called “the hero- 
ism of slavery.” “ Whioever has 
seen Russia,” it has also been said, 
“will find himself happy to live 
anywhere else.” Well! at the risk 
of provoking a smile of incredulity, 
we express the hope that there will 
be found amongst the Russians 
sufficient intelligence to compre- 
hend that God is offering to them 
the most sublime mission with 
which he can honor a nation. A 
people only now freed from reli- 
gious slavery, and consecrating the 
first exercise of its liberty to hinder 
other nations from falling into the 
same slavery, will be worthy of true 
admiration, so much would there 
be in this conduct of nobleness, 
of self-denial, and of disinterested- 
ness! Now, all this is what Russia 
can do. But in order to do it, ske 
must break with the past ; she must 
disavow her acts; she must ac- 
knowledge with humility her faults, 
which she -must hasten to repair. 
If those who hold in their hands 
the destinies of Russia were not 
czars, that would offer no difficulty. 
The czars are not the Russian peo- 
ple. If they have reparation to 
make, they have nothing to dis- 
avow. In the situation in which 
Russia has been up to the present 
time the faults of the czars have 
been personally their own; no re- 
sponsibility could rest upon the 
Russian people. 
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But Russia is still governed by 
the czars. Will they be asked to 
break with their past? Will it be 
expected that they will disavow 
the acts of their dynasty; that they 
will acknowledge their faults; that 
they will repair them? It is to re- 
quire of them a more than heroic 
virtue. Are they capable of it? 
Why not? 

The czar who at this time gov- 
erns Russia has emancipated the 
Russian peasants, he has abolished 
the servitude of the glebe. He has 
had to break with his past, dis- 
avow the acts of his ancestors, ac- 
knowledge their faults, and repair 
them. He has had to struggle 
against immense interior difficulties, 
against the interests of the lords, 
against routine, against the spirit 
of domination, against cupidity. 
In spite of all this, Alexander IT. is 
emancipator of the serfs—a title far 
more glorious than those given by 
flattery to Peter I. 

When the servitude of the pea- 
santry was still in existence in Rus- 
sia, lords were not wanting who 
held to their serfs the following 
kind of language: “How happy 
you are! You are delivered from all 
care for your own existence or ‘for 
that of your families! When you 
have finished the work which you 
owe to me, you can do whatever 
you think best. You enjoy in peace 
the fruits of the earth, the pleasures 
of the country, the free air of the 
fields. I consider you as my chil- 
dren. I take care of you. Your 
interests are mine. Your family 
joys are mine, and mine also are 
your pains. How happy you are !” 
In fact, if we are to believe certain 
authorities, nothing was wanting to 
the happiness of the Russian pea- 
sant, serf of the glebe ; it was a per- 
petual idyl. In spite of that, all 
Europe pitied him. And why? 
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Because the peasant could net go 
whither he would, and because, if 
he were not sensible of the priva- 
tion of this liberty, it was because 
he had been rendered incapable of 
appreciating it. 

Now, there are peoples who are 
chained to the glebe, not by the 
body, but by the soul. 

They have each their lord, and, 
provided that they accomplish the 
work which their lord imposes upon 
them, they are, for the rest, free to 
employ their time as they please. 
Care is taken of them, of their 
families, of their material interests, 
and especially they are unceasingly 
reminded that they are free, and 
that their lord has nothing more at 
heart than their liberty. ‘They are 
indeed free to do many things; 
but one liberty is wanting to them— 
their body may go whither they 
desire it, but their soul is chained 
to the glebe. Study being granted 
to them, and the knowledge of that 
which is passing in the world being 
no longer refused to them, they 
discover on the earth a church 
which calls herself divine, and 
charged to conduct all souls to 
heaven, They study her; they are 
not alarmed at objections; they 
know how to make allowance for 
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human weakness in herchildren, and 
even in her ministers. They find 
in this weakness itself one argument 
more in favor of the divinity of 
this church. They admire the 
courage, full of gentleness, of these 
bishops. It is truth, it is God, 
who speaks by her. These souls de- 
sire God, and they are therefore 
drawn towards her, because they 
lift themselves up to God. At 
this moment a heavy weight holds 
them back; wishing to soar towards 
heaven, they find themselves chain- 
ed to the glebe. 

Yes, for the souls who desire 
God the false interests of the state 
are but a glebe—a glebe the laws 
to which the conscience refuses 
to submit—a glebe the will of the 
sovereign, and a glebe also the 
traditions of his dynasty. 

These people, let others call them 
free, and, on the faith of their lords, 
let them also call themselves free; 
they are none the less people in serf- 
dom—souls chained to the glebe. 

What glory for Alexander IL., if, 
after having delivered bodies from 
the servitude of the glebe, he would 
also deliver souls! What glory, 
if, after having delivered his own 
subjects from it, he would labor 
also to set others free! 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM A PASSING LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. CULPEPPER MAKES A PROPOSAL—A RENCOUNTER IN A CHURCHYARD, 


Ir was one of those golden No- 
vember mornings that throw a mys- 
tic glamour over New York. A 
warm haze draped the great city, 
softening its deformities, blending 
its beauties. In its magic light the 
very street-cars took on a romantic 
air, as they sped along. loaded with 
their living freight. The bales of 
goods on the sidewalk, huddled to- 
gether in careless profusion, were 
no longer the danger which they 
are generally supposed to be by 
elderly gentlemen who have due 
regard for life and limb, but gra- 
cious droppings rather from Pan- 
dora’s box, raining down fresh and 
bright from the hands of the genial 
goddess. What in the garish sun 
were vulgar business houses filled 
with sober goods and peopled with 
staring and sleek-combed clerks, as- 
sumed under this gorgeous drapery 
the aspect of mystic temples of 
commerce, where silent and so- 
lemn-eyed priests stood patiently 
all the day long to call in the pass- 
ers-by to worship. The lofty po- 
liceman, looming like a statue at the 
corner, was not the ferocious, pea- 
nut-chewing being that he is com- 
monly supposed to be, but a bene- 
ficent guardian of the great temple 
of peace. The busy crowds of 
brisk business men that hurried 
along, untouched as yet by the toil 
and the soil of the day, were fresh- 
faced and clear-eyed, chatty and 
cheerful. Thompson stepped out 
as cheerily as though he were just 
beginning that strange task, on 


which so many ambitious mortals 
have gone down, of performing his 
thousand miles in a thousand hours; 
for Thompson, happy man! knew 
not as yet what was so calmly await- 
ing him on his desk—that heavy bill 
that he was bound to meet, but 
which, strange to say, had quite 
slipped his memory. And there is 
Johnson walking arm-in-arm with 
Jones, Johnson’s face wreathed in 
sunny smiles the while. Johnson’s 
heart is gay and his step light, and 
he feels the happy influence of the 
morning. Jones is sadly in want 
of a confidential clerk, and his 
friend is dilating on the treasure 
that he himself possesses—that very 
clerk who, he learns on reaching 
his office, absconded last night with 
a fearful amount of Johnson’s pro- 
perty. Nor, on the other hand, does 
that eager-faced youngster, the 
shining seams of whose garments 
tell of more years than his seamless 
face and brow, know that at last the 
gracious answer that he has so long- 
ed for awaits his arrival, and that the 
bright opening at length lies before 
him that is to lead him on to fortune, 
if not to fame, more than the five 
hundred and forty-six rival appli- 
cants know that their addresses 
have been rejected. As yet the 
day is marked with neither whit: 
bean nor black; and so let us hope, 
with this mighty stream pouring on 
and on and on down the great tho- 
roughfares of the city, that the whit: 
beans may outnumber the black 
when the day is done, and that 
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what is lost here may be gained 
there ; for we are of them, brethren 
of theirs, and joyous hopes of this 
kind cost little, while, at least, they 
harden not the heart. And so the 
whole city, with its hopes and fears, 
its life and its death, moved out un- 
der the November haze that morn- 
ing, and with it, as the central figure 
in the vast panorama, he whose 
stray leaves, it is hoped, may prove 
at least of passing interest to the 
many of whom he is one. 

My special point of attraction 
that day was the office of The Pack- 
et, “a monthly journal of polite lit- 
erature,” to quote the prospectus, 
which was supported by “ the ablest 
pens of both hemispheres,” as the 
same prospectus modestly admitted. 
As at this time I was a pretty con- 
stant contributor to Zhe Packet, I 
suppose that, according to the pro- 
spectus, I was fully entitled to take 
my stand among “the ablest pens 
of both hemispheres,” whether I 
chose to insist on my literary rank 
or not. And as I contributed oc- 
casionaliy to other journals which 
were respectively, according to 
their several prospectuses, “the 
leading weekly,” “the greatest 
daily,” “the giant monthly,” “the 
only quarterly,” “the great art 
journal,” etc., there could not pos- 
sibly be any doubt as to my literary 
position. For all that, I confess 
I was still among the callow brood, 
and fear that, if any person had re- 
ferred to me in public as “a lite- 
rary man,” the literary man would 
have blushed very violently, and 
feltas small asatitmouse. Still, Ihad 
that delicious feeling of the dawning 
of hope and the glorious uncertainty 
of a great ambition that always at- 
tend and encourage the first steps 
of a new career, whatever be its 
character. It was natural enough, 
then, that I should step out lustily 
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among my fellows, my head high 
in air, and my heart higher still, 
drinking in the inspiration of the 
morning, piercing the golden mist 
with the eye of hope, feeling a 
young life throbbing eagerly within 
me, feeling a mysterious brother- 
hood with all men, gliding as 
through a fairy city in a gilded 
dream. 

As I had several places to call at, 
it was late in the afternoon when 
I arrived at Zhe Packet office to 
draw my little account. On enter- 
ing I found an unusual commotion ; 
something had evidently gone very 
wrong. Mr. Culpepper, the ex- 
perienced editor of the journal of 
polite literature, was, to judge by 
the tones of his voice, in a tower- 
ing rage. I fancied that I caught 
expressions, too, which were not 
exactly in accordance with polite 
literature. When Mr. Culpepper’s 
temper did happen to fail, it was an 
event to be remembered, particular- 
ly as that event took place, on an 
average, some two or three times a 
week. Everything and everybody 
in the office was in a turmoil; for 
Mr. Culpepper’s temper had an 
infectious quality that affected all 
its immediate surroundings. An 
experienced eye could tell by the 
position of the dictionary, the state 
of the floor, the standing of the 
waste-basket, the precise turn of 
the editor’s easy-chair, how the 
wind blew to Mr. Culpepper. On 
this mild November afternoon it 
was clear that a terrific gale had 
sprung up from some unexpected 
quarter. It had ruffled what was 
left of Mr. Culpepper’s hair, it.blew 
his cravat awry, it had disarranged 
his highly intellectual whiskers, it 
spared not even his venerable coat- 
tails. His private office showed 
the effects of a raging tornado. 
Pigeon-holes had been ransacked ; 
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drawers had been wrenched open 
and rifled of their contents; Web- 
ster and Worcester lay cheek-by- 
jowl in the waste-basket ; the easy- 
chair had a dangerous crick in the 
back; Mr. Culpepper himself was 
plunged ankle-deep in manuscripts 
that strewed the floor in wild con- 
fusion ; while Mr. Culpepper’s hands 
were thrust in his cavernous pockets, 
as he stood there on my entrance, 
a very monument of editorial de- 
spair, 

Mr. Culpepper, like most men, 
was preferable when good-temper- 
ed. Indeed, though his opinions 
at times, particularly on the merits 
or demerits of my own composi- 
tions, were apt to be mure empha- 
tic than polished, Mr. Culpepper, 
when good-tempered, was by no 
means an unpleasant companion. 
In his stormy periods I always 
coasted as clear of him as I could; 
but it was now too late to sheer off. 
So, making the best of a bad bargain, 
I advanced boldly to meet the 
enemy, when to my surprise he greet- 
ed me with the exclamation, 

“Oh! you are just the man I want- 
ed. Can you tell a story—a good, 
lively Christmas story, with a spice 
of fun, a dash of love, a slice of 
plum-pudding, a sprinkling of holly 
and ivy, with a bunch of mistletoe 
thrown in? And, by the bye, if 
you have genius enough, a good 
ghost. Yes, a good, old-fashioned 
ghost would be capital. They are 
dying out now, more’s the pity. Yes, 
I must have a ghost and a country 
churchyard, with a bowl of punch, 
if you want it. There are -your 
materials. Now, I want them fixed 
up into a first-class Christmas story, 
to fill exactly eight pages, by four 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon at the 
latest. Must have it to fit this 
illustration. Clepston was to have 
done it, but he has failed me at the 
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last hour, Just like him—he must 
go and get marricd just when I 
want my story. He did it on pur- 
pose, because I refused to advance 
his pay—married out of revenge, 
just to spite me. Well, what do 
you say ?” 

I said nothing; for Mr. Culpep- 
per’s rapidity and the novelty of 
his proposal fairly took my breath 
away. I had never yet attempted 
fiction, but there was a certain raci- 
ness in Mr. Culpepper’s manner of 
putting it that urged me to seize 
my present opportunity. A good 
ghost-story within just twenty-four 
hours! A pleasant winter tale that 
should be read to happy families by 
happy firesides; by boys at school, 
their hair standing on end with 
wild excitement, and their laughter 
ringing out as only boys’ laughter 
does; by sweet-faced girls—by 
everybody, in fact, with a vast 
amount of pleasure and not a twinge 
of pain. Thousands whom I should 
never know would say, “ What a 
dear fellow this story-teller -is!” 
“What a pleasant way he has of 
putting things!” “ What —” 

“ Well, what do you say ?” broke 
in Mr. Culpepper rudely; and I 
remembered that the story which 
was to win me such golden opinions 
from all sorts of people was yet to 
be written. 

“T hardly know. 
to-morrow afternoon? 
is so very short. 
tend it ?” 

“Not a moment. Printers wait- 
ing now. If I can’t have yours by 
that time, I must use something 
else; and I have nota thing to 
suit. Just look here,” he said 
pointing to the floor, and glancing 
ruefully around; “ I have spent the 
day wading through all these things, 
and there is nothing among the 
pile. A mass of rubbish, all of it!” 


Four o’clock 
The time 
Could you not ex- 
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My resolution was made ; I start- 
ed up. 

“Mr. Culpepper, I will try. I 
will stay up all night; and if there 
be a ghost yet unlaid, a pudding 
yet unmade, a piece of holly yet un- 
gathered, or a bunch of mistletoe 
that has not yet done duty, you 
shall have them all by four o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ Now, I rely on you, mind. Four 
o'clock sharp. Let it be brisk and 
frosty, bright as the holly-berries, 
and soothing as a glass of punch! 
We owe you a little account, I be- 
lieve. Here it is, and now good-by 
till to-morrow afternoon.” 

Who has not experienced that 
half-fearful and yet wholly plea- 
sant feeling of setting foot for the 
first time in a new and strange 
land? It was with some such feel- 
ing that my heart fluttered as I left 
the office of The Packet that after- 
noon. Yet what was I to achieve 
within the next four-and-twenty 
hours? An eight-page Christmas 
story of the approved pattern, with 
the conventional sauces and season- 
ings—nothing more. Thething had 
been done a thousand times before, 
and would be done a thousand times 
again, as often as Christmases came 
round, and thought nothing of. 
Why shouid I be so fluttered at the 
task? Was this to be the great 
beginning at last of my new career ? 
Was this trumpery eight-page story 
to be the true keynote to what was 
to make music of all the rest of my 
life? Nonsense! I said to myself; 
and yet why nonsense? Did not 
all great enterprises spring from 
small and insignificant beginnings ? 
Were not all great men at some time 
or another babies in arms, rocked 
in cradles, fed on soothing-syrups, 
and carried about in long clothes? 
Did not a falling apple lead New- 
ton on to the great discovery of 


gravitation? Wasit not a simmer- 
ing kettle that opened Watt's eyes 
to steam, and introduced the rail- 
way and the packet? Did not a 
handful of sand reveal the mines 
of California? Must not Euclid 
have started with a right reading 
of axioms as old as the world? 
Who shall fix the starting-point of 
genius? And why should not my 
first fictitious Christmas pudding 
contain the germ of wonders that 
were to be? 

I can feel the astute and experi- 
enced reader who has been gracious 
enough to accompany me thus far 
already falter at the very outset of 
the short excursion we purposed 
taking together. I can fee] the 
pages close over me like a tomb, 
while a weary yawn sings my 
death-dirge. But allow me, my 
dear sir, or my dear madam, or my 
much-esteemed young lady, to stay 
your hands just one moment, until 
I explain matters a little, until I in- 
treduce myself properly; and I 
promise to be very candid in all I 
have tosay. You see—indeed, you 
will have seen already—that the gen- 
tleman who has just left Mr. Culpep- 
per’s presence was at this period 
of his life very young indeed, and 
proportionately ambitious. These 
two facts will explain the fluttering 
of his heart at the cold-blooded 
proposal of spending an entire night 
at his writing-desk, delving his brain 
for the materials of a silly little 
story, while you, dear sir, have 
drawn over your ears, and over that 
head that has been rubbed into 
reverent smoothness by the gentle 
hand of time, the sleep-compelling 
night-cap; and while you, dear 
madam, while you have—done no- 
thing of the kind. I plead guilty, 
then, at this time, to the twofold 
and terrible charge of outrageous 
youth and still more outrageous 
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ambition. But I have long since 
contrived to overcome the disgrace 
of excessive youth; while, as re- 
gards ambition, what once happen- 
ed to a literary friend of mine has 
never happened to me: that morn- 
ing I have been waiting for so 
long, so long, when I was to wake 
up and find myself famous, has not 
yet arrived—looks even as though 
itnever meantto dawn. Literature 
was to me an unknown sea, upon 
which I had not fairly embarked. 
I had paddled a little in a little 
cockleshell of my own in sunny 
weather around friendly coasts, 
but as yet had not ventured to 
launch out into the great deep. 
The storm and the darkness and 
the night, the glory and the dread 
of the tempest, the awful conflicts 
of the elements, were as yet un- 
known to and unbraved by me. 
Indeed, as I promised to be candid, 
I may as well whisper in your ear 
that the main efforts of my pen at 
this precise period of my life were 
devoted to meeting with a calm 
front and easy conscience the week- 
ly eye of Mrs. Jinks. Mrs. Jinks 
was my boarding-house keeper, a 
remarkable woman in her way, and 
one for whom I entertained an 
unbounded respect; but she was 
scarcely a Mme. de Staél, unless in 
looks, still less a Mme. de Sévigné. 
Mme. Jinks’ encouragement to as- 
piring genius was singularly small 
when aspiring genius could not pay 
its weekly board—a contingency 
that has been known to occur. 
Mrs. Jinks never fell into the fatal 
mistake of tempting the man to eat 
unless the man was prepared to pay. 
But even Mrs. Jinks could not 
crush out all ambition, so that I 
hugged Mr. Culpepper’s proposal, 
as I went home that evening, with 
a fervor and enthusiasm that I had 
never before experienced; for it 
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seemed to open up to me anew 
vista of bright and beautiful imagin- 
ings. 

For all that, I could not strike the 
clew. It seems a very easy thing, 
does it not, to concoct a passable 
enough Christmas story out of the 
ample materials with which Mr. 
Culpepper had so lavishly supplied 
me? Just try; sit down and write a 
good, short, brisk Christmas story, 
out of all the time-honored materi- 
als, and judge for yourself what an 
easy task it is, O sapient critic! 
a line from whose practised pen 
stabs to death a year of hopes, and 
projects, and labor. Strange to 
say, my immediate project dissolv- 
ed and faded out of my mind, as I 
plodded homewards along the great 
thoroughfare I had trodden so se- 
renely in the morning. ‘The little 
Christmas story gave place to some- 
thing new, something larger,,some- 
thing vague, indefinable, and mighty. 
A great realm of fiction unfold- 
ed itself before me—a realm all 
my own, a fairy island in a sum- 
mer sea, peopled with Calibans and 
dainty Ariels, Mirandas and Ferdi- 
nands, and a thousand unseen crea- 
tures, waiting only for the wave of 
my magic wand to be summoned 
into the beauty of life, to bring 
sweet songs down from the clouds 
of heaven, and whisperings of 
spirits far away that the earth had 
never yet heard. A mist sprang up 
around me as I walked, and through 
it peered a thousand eyes, and from 
it came and went a thousand shape- 
less forms, whose outlines I could 
half discern, but hold not. I could 
not bid them stay until I grasped 
them. Something was wanting, a 
touch only, a magic word, but | 
could not find it. A charm was on 
me, and more potent than I. It 
was there, working, working, work- 
ing, but I could not master it. 
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walked along in a dream. Men in 
throngs passed me by in what 
seemed a strange and awful silence. 
If they spoke, never a word heard 
I. Carriages and vehicles of every 
description I felt rolling, rolling 
past; but their wheels were strange- 
ly muffled, for never a sound fell on 
myear. The fair, bright city of the 
morning was filled now with silent 
shadows, moving like ghosts in a 
troubled dream. Lights sprang up 
out of the mist as I passed along, 
but they seemed to shine upon me 
alone. Intensely conscious of my 
own existence, I had only a numb 
feeling of other life around me. 
At last I found myself at Mrs. 
Jinks’ door. I took a letter from 
her hand, and seated at length in 
my own room, with familiar objects 
around me, the shadows seemed to 
lift, and I was brought back to the 
subject of my proposed night’s 
work. 

Still, I could not collect my 
thoughts sufficiently to bring them 
to bear, in a practical way, on the 
central idea around which my fic- 
tion was to take body and shape. 
The sudden strain on my imagina- 
tion had been too severe ; a kind of 
numbness pervaded my whole be- 
ing, and the moments, every one of 
which was precious as a grain of 
gold, were slipping idly away. ‘The 
feeling that all the power to achieve 
what you desire lies there torpid 
within you, but too sullen to be 
either coaxed or bullied into action, 
laughing sluggishly at the most 
violent effort of the will to move it, 
is, perhaps, one of the most exas- 
perating that a man can experience. 
It is hike one in a nightmare, who 
sees impending over him a name- 
iess terror that it only needs a wag 
of a little tongue to divert, and yet 
the little tongue cleaves with such 
menstrous persistency to the roof 


of the parched mouth that not all 
the leverage of Archimedes himself 
could move it from its place. 
That fine power of man’s intellect, 
that clear perception and keen pre- 
cision which can search the memo- 
ry, and at a glance find the clew 
that it is seeking; that can throw 
out those far-reaching fibres over 
the garden of knowledge, gathering 
in from all sides the necessary 
stores, was as far away from me as 
from a madman’s dream. I could 
fasten upon nothing ; my brain was 
in disorder, while the moments were 
lengthening into hours, and the 
hours slipping silently away. 

* In despair I tried a cigar—a favor- 
ite refuge of mine in difficulties ; and 
soon light clouds, pervaded with a 
subtle aroma, were added to those 
thinner clouds of undefined and in- 
definable images that floated around 
me, volatile, shadowy, intangible; 
mysterious, nebulous. Mr. Culpep- 
per’s “ materials ” had quite evapor- 
ated, and I began to think dreamily 
of old days, of anything, everything, 
save what was tothe point. I re- 
member how poor old Wetherhead, 
of all people in the world—“ Leath- 
erhead ” we used facetiously to style 
him at college—came up before me, 
and I laughed over the fun we had 
with him, What a plodder he was! 
When preparing for his degree, he 
took ferociously to wet towels. He 
had the firmest faith in wet towels. 
He had tried them for the matri- 
culation, and found them “ capital,” 
he assured us. “ Try a towel, Leath- 
ers,” we would say to him whenever 
we saw him in difficulties. Poor 
fellow! He was naturally dull and 
heavy, dense and persistent as a 
clod. It would take digging and 
hoeing and trenching to plant any- 
thing in that too solid brain; and 
yet hte was the most hopeful fellow 
alive. He was possessed with the 
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very passion of study, without a 
streak of brightness or imagination 
to soften and loosen the hopeless 
mass of clay whereof his mind seem- 
ed composed; and so he depended 
on wet towels to moisten it. He 
almost wore his head out while pre- 
paring for the matriculation exam- 
en. But by slow and constant ef- 
fort he succeeded in forcing a 
sufficient quantity of knowledge into 
his pores, and retaining it there, to 
enable him to pass the very best-de- 
served first-class that ever was won. 
The passage ofthe Alps toa Hannibal 
or a Napoleon was a puny feat com- 
pared'with the passing of an examina- 
tion bya Wethérhead. We took him 
on our shoulders, and bore him aloft 
in triumph, a banner-bearer, with a 
towel for banner, marching at the 
head of the procession. “ You may 
laugh, but it was the towels pulled 
me through, old fellow,” he said to 
me, smiling, his great face expand- 
ing with delight. “ Stay there, and 
don’t go any farther, Leathers,” I 
advised, when he proclaimed his 
intention of going up for the de- 
grees. “ Nonsense!” saidhe, and, in 
spite of everybody’s warnings, Weth- 
ethead “went in” for the B.A. 
It was a sight to see him in the 
agonies of study; his eyes almost 
starting out of his head as the day 
wore on, and around that head, 
arranged in turban fashion, an enor- 
mous towel reeking with moisture. 
“ How many towels to-day, Leath- 
ers?” “ How’s the reservoir, Leath- 
erhead ?” these impudent young- 
sters would cry out. As time went 
on and the examination drew near 
the whole college became interested 
in Wetherhead and his prospects 
of success. Bets were made on 
him, and bets were made on his 
towels. The wit of our class wrote 
an essay—which, it was whispered 
aloud, had reached the professors’ 
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room, and been read aloud there to 
their intense amusement—on “* Tow- 
els vs. Degrees; or, The proba- 
bilities of success, measured by the 
quantity of water on the brain.” 
He bore it all good-humoredly, 
even the threat to crown him with 
towels instead of laurel if he pass- 
ed and went up for his degree. A 
dark whisper reached me, away in 
the country at the time, that he had 
failed, that the failure had touched 
his brain, and that he was cut down 
half-strangled one morning from his 
own door-key, to which he had sus- 
pended himself by means of a wet 
towel; which, instead of its usual 
position around his brow, had fast- 
ened itself around his throat. Of 
course that was a malicious hbel; 
for I met the poor fellow soon after, 
looking the ghost of himself. ‘ How 
was it, Wetherhead ?” ITasked. “1 
don’t know, old fellow,” he respond- 
ed mournfully. “I got through 
splendidly the first few days; but 
after that things began to get mud- 
dled and mixed up somehow, so 
that I could hardly tell one from 
another. It was all there, but 
something had got out of order. | 
felt that it was all there, but there 
was too much to hold together. 
The fact is, J missed my towel. A 
towel or two would have set it all 
right again. ‘The machine had got 
too hot, and wanted a little cool- 
ing off; but I couldn’t march in 
there, you know, with a big towel 
round my head; so I failed.” 

The clock striking twelve woke 
me from my dream of school-days. | 
had just sixteen hours and a halt 
left to complete the story that was 
not yet begun. Whew! I might as 
well engage to write a history of 
science within the appointed time. 
It was useless. My cigar had gone 
out, and I gave up the idea of writ- 
ing a story at all. And yet surely 
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it was so easy, and I had promised 
Culpepper, and both he and Zhe 
Packet and the public were awaiting 
my decision. And this was to be 
the end of what I had deemed 
the dawn of my hope and the 
firstling of my true genius! 

“Roger Herbert, you are an ass,” 
spake a voice I knew well—a voice 
that compelled my attention at the 
most unseasonable hours. “ Excuse 
me for my plainness of speech, but 
you are emphatically an ass. Now, 
now, no bluster, noanger. Ifyou and 
I cannot honestly avow the plain 
truth to each other, there‘is no hope 
for manhood. Mr. Culpepper ard 
the public waiting for you! Ho! ho! 
Ha! ha! It’s a capital joke. Mr. 
Culpepper is at this moment in the 
peaceful enjoyment of his first slum- 
bers; and the public would not 
even know your name if it were told 
them. Upon my wofd, Roger, you 
are even a greater ass than I took 
you to be. Well, well, we live and 
learn. For the last half-a-dozen 
hours or more where have you 
been? Floating in the clouds; full 
of the elixir of life; dreaming great 
dreams, your spirit within you fan- 
ned with the movement of the dvznus 
affatus,en? Is not that it? Non- 
sense, my dear lad. You have only 
once again mounted those two-foot 
stilts, against which I am always 
warning you, and which any little 
mountebank can manage better 
than you. Zhey may show some 
skill, but you only tumble. So 
come down at once, my fine fellow, 
and tread on ferra firma again, 
where alone you are safe. You agen- 
ius! Ho! ho! Ho! ho! ho! And 
all apropos of a Christmas pudding. 
The genius of a Christmas pudding ! 
It is too good. Your proper busi- 
ness, when Mr. Culpepper made his 
propesal to you this afternoon, was 
to tell him honestly that the task he 


set you was one quite beyond your 
strength—altogether out of your 
reach, in fact. But no; you must 
mount your stilts, and, once cn 
them, of course you are a head and 
shoulders above honest folk. O 
Roger, Roger! why not remember 
your true stature? What is the use 
of a man of five foot four trying to 
palm himself off and give himself 
the airs of one of six foot four? 
He is only laughed at for his pains, 
as Mr. Culpepper will assuredly 
laugh at you to-morrow. ‘Take my 
advice, dear boy, acknowledge your 
fault, and then go to bed. Youare 
no genius, Roger. In what, pray, 
are you better, in what are you so 
good, as fifty of your acquaintances, 
whom I could name right off for 
you, but who never dream that they 
are geniuses? The divinus affatus, 
forsooth! For shame, for shame, 
little man! Stick to your last, my 
friend, and be thankful even that 
you have a last whereto to stick. Let 
Apelles alone, or let the other little 
cobblers carp at him, if they will. 
The world will think more of his 
blunders than of all your handi- 
craft put together, and your little 
cobbler criticisms into the bargain. 
And now, having said my say, I wish 
you a very good-night, Roger, or 
good-morning rather.” 

So spake the voice of the Daimon 
within me; a very bitter voice it has 
often proved to me—as bitter, but as 
healthy, as a tonic. And at its 
whisper down tumbled all “the 
cloud-capt towers and gorgeous 
palaces” that my imagination had 
so swiftly.conjured up. It was 
somewhat humiliating to confess, 
but, after all, Roger Herbert, Senior, 
as I called that inner voiee, was 
right. I resolved to go to bed. 
Full of :hat practical purpose, I 
went to ray desk to close it up for . 
the night, and all dreams of a 
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momentary ambition with it, when 
my eyes fell upon a letter bearing 
the address : 


Rocer Herpert, Esq., 
Care of Mrs. Jinks, 
—— Street, 
New York, 
United States, 
America. 


What a quantity of writing for so 
small an envelope! One needed 
no curious peep within, nor scarce- 
ly a second glance at the neat- 
pointed hand, with the up-and-down 
strokes of equal thickness, to guess 
at the sex of the-writer. I remem- 
bered now; it was the letter Mrs. 
Jinks gave me at the door, and, 
good heavens! it had been lying 
there disregarded all these hours, 
while I was inflated with my absurd 
and bombastic thoughts. The 
writing I knew well, for my hand 
had been the first to guide the wri- 
ter through the mazes and the mys- 
teries of chirography. One sen- 
tence from the letter is sufficient to 
give here. “Dear, dear Roger: 
Papa is sick—is dying. Come home 
at once.” It was signed “ Fairy.” 

“Home at once!” The post- 
marks said London and Leighstone. 
London, it may be necessary to 
inform the reader, is the capital 
of a county called Middlesex, in 
a country called England, while 
Leighstone is a small country town 
some thirty miles out of London. 
From Leighstone writes “ Fairy ” 
to “ Dear, dear Roger ” some thou- 
sand—it seems fifty thousand— 
odd miles away. The father re- 
ported dying is my father; Fairy is 
my sister. It is now nearly two in 
the morning, and by four in the 
afternoon Mr. Culpepper and the 
printers expect that brisk, pleasant, 
- old-fashioned Christmas story that 
is to make everybody happy, and 
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not a hint at pain in it! And I 
have been puzzling my brains these 
long hours past trying to compose 
it, with that silent letter staring me 
in the face all the time. A plea- 
sant Christmas story, a cheery 
Christmas story! How bitterly 
that voice began to laugh within 
me again! Oh! the folly, the crime, 
of which I had been guilty. It was 
such vain and idle dreams as these 
that had lured me away from that 
father’s side; that had brought me 
almost to forget him; that, great 
God! perhaps had dealt the blow 
that struck him down. Merciful 
heavens! what a Christmas story 
will it be mine to tell ? 

At four in the afternoon a steam- 
er sailed for Liverpool, and I was 
one of the passengers. Years have 
passed since then, and I can write 
all this calmly enough now; but 
only those—and God grant that they 
may be few!—who at a moment's 
warning, or at any warning, have 
had to cross more than a thousand 
miles of ocean in the hope of catch- 
ing a dying parent’s last breath, can 
tell how the days pall and the sleep- 
less nights drag on; how the sky 
expands into a mighty shroud 
covering one dear object, of which 
the sad eyes never lose the sight; 
how the winds, roar they loud or 
sing they softly, breathe ever the 
same low, monotonous dirge. 

It was scarcely a year since I had 
parted from my father, and our 
parting had not been of the friend- 
liest. He was a magnate in Leigh- 
stone, as all the Herberts before 
him had been since Leighstone had 
a history. They were a tradition 
in the place; and though to be 
great there in these days did not 
mean what it once meant, and to 
the world outside signified very 
little indeed, yet what is so exact- 
ing or punctilious as the etiquette 
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of a petty court, what so precise 
and well preserved as its narrow 
traditions and customs? ‘Time did 
not exist for Leighstone when a 
Herbert was not the foremost man 
there. ‘The tomb of the Herberts 
was the oldest and grandest in the 
churchyard that held the ashes of 
whole generations of the Leighstone 
folk. ‘There had been Crusading 
Herberts, and Bishops Herbert, 
Catholic and Protestant, Abbots 
Herbert, Justices Herbert, Herberts 
that had shared in councils of state, 
and Herberts that had been hanged, 
drawn, and quartered by order of 
the state. Old townsfolk would 
bring visitors to the churchyard 
and give in their,own way the his- 
tory of “ that ere Harbert astretch- 
ed out atop o’ the twomb, wi’ a 
swoord by his soide, and gluvs on 
his hands, the two on ’em folded 
one aginst t’other a-prayin’ loike, 
and across on his buzzum, and a 
coople o’ angels wi’ stone wings 
a-watchin’ each side o’ ’im. Ahad 
fowt in the waars long ago, that ere 
Harbert had, when gentle-folk used 
to wear steel coats, a used, and 
iron breeches, and go ever so fur 
over the seas to foight. Queer 
toimes them was. Whoi, the Har- 
berts, folks did say, was the oldest 
farn’ly i’ the country. Leastwoise, 
there was few ‘uns older.” 

My father was possessed with the 
greatness of his ancestry, and re- 
sented the new-fangled notions that 
professed to see nothing in blood 
or history. Nurtured on tradition 
of a past that would never reap- 
pear, he speedily retired from a 
world where he was too eager to 
see that a Herbert was no more 
than a Jones or a Smith, and, though 
gifted with powers that, rightly 
used, might have proved, even in 
these days, that there was more in 
his race than tradition of a faded 
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past, he preferred withdrawing into 
that past to reproducing it in a 
manner accommodated to the new 
order of things. In all other re- 
spects he was a very amiable Eng- 
lish gentleman, who, abjuring poli- 
tics, which he held had degenerated 
into a trade unbecoming a gentle- 
man’s following, divided his time 
between antiquarian and agricultu- 
ral pursuits, for neither of which 
did I exhibit so ardent an admira- 
tion as he had hoped. As soon as 
I could read, and think, and rea- 
son in my own way, I .ran counter 
to my father in many things, and 
was pronounced by him to be a 
radical, infected with the danger- 
ous doctrines of the day, which 
threatened the overthrow of all 
things good, and the advent of all 
things evil. He only read in histo- 
ry the records of a few great fami- 
lies. For me the families were of 
far less interest than the peoples, 
historically at least. The families 
had already passed or were passing 
away ; the peoples always remained. 
Yo the families I attributed most 
of the evils that had afflicted hu- 
manity; in the peoples I found 
the stuff that from time to time 
helped to regenerate humanity. Il 
do not say that all this came to me 
at once ; but this manner of looking 
at things grew upon me, and made 
my father anxious about my future, 
though he was too kind to place 
any great restrictions in the way 
of my pursuits, and our disputes 
would generally end by the injunc- 
tion: “ Roger, whatever you do or 
think, always remember that you 
represent a noble race, and are by 
your very birth an English gentle- 
man, so long as such a being is per- 
mitted to exist.” 

As I grew older problems thick- 
ened around me, and I often envied 
the passive resignation with which 
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so spirited a temperament as my 
father’s could find refuge from the 
exciting questions of the day in the 
quiet of his books and favorite 
pursuits. Coming home from 
college or from an occasional ex- 
cursion into the great world with- 
out, Leighstone would seem to me 
a hermitage, where life was extinct, 
and there was room for nothing 
save meditation. And there I med- 
itated much, and pondered and 
read, as I then thought, deeply. 
The quaint, old churchyard was 
my favorite ground for colloquy 
with myself, and admirably adapt- 
ed, with its generations of si- 
Jent dead, was it for the purpose. 
In that very tomb lay bones, once 
clothed with flesh, through which 
coursed lustily blood that had 
filtered down through the ages into 
my veins, In my thoughts I would 
question that quiet old Herbert 
stretched out there on his tomb 
centuries ago, and lying so still, 
with his calm, stony face upturned 
immovably and confidently to hea- 
ven. The face was not unlike my 
father’s; Leighstone folk said it 
was still more like mine. ‘That 
Herbert was a Catholic, and be- 
lieved earnestly in all that I and 
my father as earnestly disbelieved. 
Was he the worse or the better 
man for his faith? ‘To what had 
his faith led him, and to what had 
ours led us? What was his faith, 
and what was ours? To us he was 
2 superstitious creature, born in 
dark ages, and the victim of a cun- 
ning priestcraft, that, in the name 
of heaven, darkened the minds and 
hearts of men; while, had he 
dreamed that a degenerate child of 
his would ever, even in after-ages, 
turn heretic, as he would say, the 
probabilities were that in his great- 
hearted earnestness, had it rested 
salely with him, he would rather 
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have ended the line in his own per- 
son than that such disgrace should 
ever come upon it. The man who 
in his day had dared tell him 
that flesh of his would ever revile 
the church in which he believed, 
and the Sacrament which he ador- 
ed, would likely enough have been 
piously knocked on the head for 
his pains. What a puzzle it all 
was! Could a century or two 
make all this difference in the man- 
ner of regarding the truths on 
which men professed to bind their 
hopes of an eternal hereafter ? 

One afternoon of one of those 
real English summer days that 
when they come are so balmy and 
bright and joyous, while sauntering 
through the churchyard, I lighted 
upon a figure half buried in the 
long grass, so deeply intent on de- 
ciphering the inscription around 
the tomb of/my ancestor that he 
did not notice my approach. There 
he lay, his hat by his side, and an 
open sketch-book near it, peering 
into the dim, old, half-effaced char- 
acters as curiously as ever did al- 
chemist of eld into an old black-let- 
ter volume. His years could not 
be many more than mine. His for 
would equally attract the admira- 
tion of a lady or a prize-fighter. 
The sign of ruddy health burned 
on the bronzed cheek. The dress 
had nothing particular in it to stamp 
the character of the wearer. The 
sketch-book and his absorbing in- 
terest in the grim old -characters 
around a tomb might denote the 
enthusiasm of an artist, or of an an- 
tiquarian like my father, though he 
looked too full of the robust life of 
careless youth for the one, and too 
evidently in the enjoyment of life 
as it was for the other. Altogether 
aman that, encountered thus in a 
country churchyard on a warm 
July afternoon, would at once excite 
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the interest and attract the attention 
of a passer-by. 

While I was mentally noting 
down, running up, and calculating 
to a nicety the sum of his qualities, 
the expression of his face indicated 
that he was engaged in a hopeless 
task. “I can make all out about 
the old Crusader except the date, 
and that is an all-important point. 
The date—the date—the date,” he 
repeated to himself aloud. “ I won- 
der what Crusade he fought in?” 

“ Perhaps I could assist you,” I 
broke in. “ Sir Roger Herbert fol- 
lowed the good King Edward to the 
Holy Land, and for the sake of 
Christ’s dear rood made many a 
proud painim to bite the dust. 
So saith the old chronicle of the 
Abbey of S. Wilfrid which you see 
still standing—the modernized ver- 
sion of it, at least—on yonder hill. 
The present abbot of S. Wilfrid is 
the florid gentleman who has just 
saluted me. That handsome lady 
beside him is the abbot’s'wife. The 
two pretty girls seated opposite are 
the abbot’s daughters. The good 
and gentle Abbot Jones is taking 
the fair abbess, Mrs. Jones, out for 
her afternoon airing. She is a very 
amiable lady; he is a very genial 
gentleman, and the author of the 
pamphlet in reply to Maitland’s 
Dark Ages. Mr. Jones is very 
severe on the laziness and general 
good-for-nothingness of the poor 
monks, 

My companion, who still re- 
mained stretched on the grass, 
scanned my face curiously and with 
an amused glance while I spoke. 
He seemed lost in a half-revery, 
from which he did not recover un- 
til a few moments after I had ceas- 
ed speaking. With sudden recollec- 
tion, he said : 

“TI beg your pardon, I was think- 
ing of something else. Many thanks 
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for your information about this old 
hero, whom the new train of ideas, 
called up by your mention of the 
Abbot Jones and his family, drove 
out of my mind a moment. The 
Abbot Jones!” he laughed. “It 
is very funny. Yet why do the 
two words seem so little in keep- 
ing ?” 

“It is because, as my father 
would tell you, this is the century 
of the Joneses. Centuries ago Ab- 
bot Jones would have sounded just 
as well and as naturally as did 
Queen Joan. But, in common with 
many another good thing, the name 
has become vulgarized by a vulgar 
age.” 

My companion glanced at me 
curiously again, and seemed more 
inwardly arcused than before, wheth- 
er with me or at me, or both, it was 
impossible to judge from his coun- 
tenance, though that wds open 
enough. He turned from the ab- 
bot to the tomb again. 

“ And so this old hero,” said he, 
patting affectionately the peaked 
toe of the figure of Sir Roger, “ drew 
his sword long ago for Christ’s dear 
rood, and probably scaled the walls 
of Damietta at the head of a lusty 
band. What a doughty old fellow 
he must have been! I should have 
been proud to have shaken hands 
with him.” 

“Should you, indeed? Then per- 
haps you will allow a remote rela- 
tive of that doughty old fellow tc 
act as his unworthy representative 
in his absence ?” said I, offering my 
hand. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that 
you are a descendant of the old 
knight whose ashes consecrate this 
spot!” he exclaimed, rising and 
grasping me by the hand. “Sir, I 
am happy to lay my hand in that 
of a son of a Crusader!” 

“T fear I may not claim so high 
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a character. . There are no Crusad- 
ers left. Myself, and Sir Roger 
here, move in different circles. You 
forget that a few centuries roll be- 
tween us.” 

“Centuries change the fashion 
of men’s garments,” he responded 
quickly, “not the fashion of their 
hearts. Truth is truth, and faith 
faith, and honor honor, now as 
when this warrior fought for faith, 
and truth, and honor. The cru- 
sades end only with the cross and 
faith in Christ.” 

So spake with fervent accent 
and kindling glance the gentleman 
whom a few moments before I had 
set down as one eminently fitted 
to attract the admiration alike of 
lady or prize-fighter. The words 
struck me as so strange, spoken in 
such a place and by such a person, 
that I was silent a little, and he also. 
At length I said: 

“You are like my father. You 
seem to prefer the old to the new.” 

“ Not so; lam particularly grate- 
ful that I was born in this and in 
no other century. But I object to 
the enthusiasm that would leave all 
the dead past to bury its dead. 
There were certain things, certain 
qualities in the centuries gone by, 
a larger faith, a more general fer- 
vor, a loyalty to what was really 
good and great, more universal than 
prevails to-day, that we might have 
preserved with benefit to ourselves 
and to generations to come. But 
pardon me. You have unfortunate- 
ly hit upon one of my hobbies, and 
I could talk for hours on the sub- 
ject.” 

“On the contrary, I ought to feel 
flattered at finding one interest- 
ed even in so remote a relative of 
mine as Sir Roger. As I look at 
him this moment the thought comes 
to me, could he bend those stiff old 
knees of his, hardened by the cen- 
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turies into triple stone, rise up and 
walk through Leighstone, live a 
week among us, question us, know 
our thoughts, feelings, aspirations, 
religions, ascertain all that we have 
profited by the centuries that have 
rolled over this tomb, he would, af- 
ter one week of it all, gather his old 
joints together and go back to his 
quiet rest until that 


* Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum.’ 

“T can’t help laughing at the 
conceit, dmagine me escorting this 
stiff and stony old Sir Roger 
through the streets of Leighstone, 
and introducing him to my relations 
and friends as my grandfather some 
six centuries removed. But the 
fancy sounds irreverent to one 
whom I doubt not was as loyal- 
hearted a gentleman as ever clove 
a Turk to the chine. Poor old Sir 
Roger! I must prevent Mattock 
making such constant use of his 
elbow. It is getting quite out of 
repair.” 

“Who is Mattock, may I ask ?” 

“ Mattock is a character in his 
way. He is the Leighstone grave- 
digger, and has been as long as | 
can remember. He claims a kind 
of fellowship with those he buries, 
and he has buried a whole genera- 
tion of Leighstonites, till a conta- 
gious hump has risen on his back 
from the number of mounds he has 
raised. He is a cynic in his way, 
and can be as philosophic over 
skull as Hamlet in the play. H: 
has a wonderful respect, almost 
superstitious regard, for Sir Roge: 
Whenever he strips for a burial, | 
commends his goods to the care «! 
my ancestor, accompanied alwas 
by the same remark: ‘I wondei 
who laid thee i’ the airth? \ 
weighty corpse thou, a warrant. -\ 
deep grave thine, old stone-beard 














Well, lend’s your elbow, and here’s 
to ye, wherever ye may be.’ Mat- 
tock takes special care to fortify 
himself against possible contingen- 
cies with a dram. ‘Cold corpses,’ 
he says, ‘is unhealthy. They are 
apt to lie heavy on the stomick, if 
ye doant guard agin ’em; corpses 
doos. So doos oysters. A dram 
afore burial and another dram after 
keeps off the miasmys.’ Such is 
Mattock’s opinion, backed up by an 
experience of a quarter of acentury. 
You are evidently a stranger in this 
neighborhood ?” 

“Yes, I was merely passing 
through. I am enjoying a walking 
tour, being a great walker. It is by 
far the best method of seeing a 
country. When in the course of 
my wanderings I come across an 
old tomb such as this, an old in- 
scription, or anything at all that was 
- wrought or writ by reverent hands 
centuries ago, and has _ survived 
through the changes of time, I am 
amply repaid for a day’s march. 
Doubly so in this instance, since it 
has been the fortunate means of 
bringing me in contact with one 
whose opinions I am happy to 
think run in many things parallel 
with my own. And now to step 
out of the past into the very vulgar 
present, I am staying at the ‘ Black 
Bull.’ The ‘Black Bull,’ I am as- 
sured, is famous for his larder, so 
that, if you feel inclined to ripen the 
acquaintance begun by the grave 
of your ancestor, in the interior of 
the ‘ Black Bull,’ Kenneth Goodal 
will consider that he has fallen on 
an exceptionally happy day.” 

“ Kenneth Goodal?” The name 
struck me as familiar; but I could 
not recollect at the moment where 
I had heard it before. I repeated 
it aloud. 

“It sounds quite a romantic 
name, does it not? It was my ab- 
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surd mother who insisted on the 
Kenneth, after a Scotch uncle of 
mine. For that matter I suppose 
it was she who also insisted on the 
Goodal. At least my father says 
so, But she is the sweetest of 
women to have her own way, Heaven 
bless her! Of course I had no 
voice in the matter at all, beyond 
the generic squeal of babyhood. 
Had I been consulted, I should 
have selected Jack, a jolly, rough- 
and-ready title. It carries a sort 
of slap-me-on-the-back sound with 
it. One is never surprised at a 
Jack getting into scrapes or getting 
out of them. But it would cause 
very considerable surprise to hear 
that a Kenneth had been caught 
in any wild enterprise. However, 
Kenneth I am, and Kenneth I must 
remain, as staid and respectable as 
a policeman on duty by very force 
of title.” 

“ Now I remember where I heard 
the name. There were traditions 
at Dr. Porteous’, at Kingsclere, of a 
Kenneth Goodal who had just left 
before I went there.~ But he can’t 
have been you.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“He was an awful scape-grace, 
they told me. He used to play 
all kinds of tricks on the masters, 
though as great a favorite with 
them as with the boys. He was a 
great mimic, and Dr. Porteous, who 
is as solemn as an undertaker at a 
rich man’s funeral, and as pomp- 
ous as a parish beadle, surprised 
Kenneth Goodal one day, surround- 
ed by a delighted crowd, listening 
with such rapt attention to a high- 
ly wrought discourse, after the doc- 
tor’s best manner, on the history 
and philosophy of Resurrection 
Pie, that it required the unmis- 
takable ‘ahem!’ of the doctor at 
the close to announce to actor and 
audience the presence of the orig- 
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inal. The doctor in the grand old- 
school manner congratulated the 
youthful Roscius on talents of 
whose existence he had been hith- 
erto unaware, and hinted that a re- 
petition of so successful a perform- 
ance might encourage him to seek 
a wider field for so promising a pu- 
pil. And when the same Kenneth 
thrashed the Kingsclere Champion 
for beating one of the youngsters, 
bribing the policeman not to inter- 
fere until he had finished him, the 
doctor, who was a model of deco- 
rum, had him up before the whole 
college, and delivered an address 
that is not quite forgotten to this 
day; acknowledging the credit to 
the establishment of such a cham- 
pion in their midst; a young gentle- 
man who could mimic his superiors 
until his identity was lost, and pum- 
mel his inferiors until their identity 
was lost, was wasting his great na- 
tural gifts in so narrow an arena; 
and so on—all delivered in the 
doctor’s best Ciceronian style. It 
took a deputation of all the mas- 
ters and all the boys together to 
beg the delinquent off a rustication 
or worse. In fact, the stories of 
him and his deeds are endless. 
How odd that you should have the 
same name!” 

My new acquaintance laughed 
outright. 

“T fear I must lay claim to more 
than the name; that historical per- 
sonage stands before you. I was 
with Dr. Porteous for a couple of 
years, and had no idea that I left 
such fame behind me. The doctor 
and I became the best of friends af- 
ter my departure, And so you and 
I are, in a manner, old school-fel- 
lows? How happy I am to have 
fallen across you. But, come; the 
‘Black Bull’ is waiting.” 

“ By the elbow of mine ancestor, 
nay. Such dishonor may not come 
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upon the Herberts. Why, Sir Ro- 
ger here would rise from his tomb 
at the thought and denounce me 
in the market-place. You must 
come with me. Dinner is ready by 
this time. Come as you are. My 
father will like you. He likes any 
one who is interested in his ances- 
tors. And my sister, who, since my 
mother’s death, is mistress of the 
house and mistress of us all, shall 
answer for herself.” 

“ So be it,” he said, and we pass- 
ed under the yews, their sad 
branches flushed in the sun, out 
through the gate, under the old 
arcltway with its mouldering sta- 
tues, up the pretty straggling road 
that formed the High Street of 
Leighstone, arm in arm together, 
fast friends we each of us felt, 
though but acquaintances of an 
hour. The instinct that out of a 
multitude selects one, though you 
may scarcely know his name, and 
tells you that one is your friend, is 
as strange as unerring. It was this 
unconscious necromancy that had 
woven a mesh of golden threads 
caught from the summer sunlight 
around us as we moved along. Its 
influence was upon us, breathing in 
the perfumed air. I had never had 
a real friend of my own age before, 
and I hailed this one as the dis- 
covery of a life-time. We should 
strike out together, tread the same 
path, be it rough or smooth, arm in 
arm antil the end come. Damon 
and Pythias would be nothing to 
us- The same loves, the same 
hates, the same hopes, were to guide, 
animate, and sustain us. Castles 
in the air! Castles in the air! 
Who has not built them? Who 
among the sons of men in the 
neighborhood of twenty summers 
has not chosen one man out of 
thousands, leant upon him, cher- 
ished him, made him his idol, loved 
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him above all? And so it goes on, ship is smitten through and through, 
until some day comes a laughing and Damon is ready to sacrifice a 
eye peeping from under a bonnet, hecatomb of his Pythiases on the 
and with one dart the bosom friend- altar of the ox-eyed goddess. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Who says she has wither’d, that little White Rose? 
She has been but remov’d from the valley of tears 

To a garden afar, where her loveliness glows 
Begemm’d with the grace-dew of virginal years. 


I knew we should lose her. The dear Sacred Heart 
Has a nook in earth’s desert for flowerets so rare; 
And keeps them awhile in safe shelter, apart 
From the wind and the rain, from the dust and the glare ; 


But all to transplant them when fairest they bloom, 

When most we shall miss them. And this, that our love 
May be haunted the more by the fadeless perfume 

They have left us to breathe of the Eden above. 


Farewell, happy maiden! Our weariest hours 
May gather a share of thy perfect repose. 
And fragrantly still with the Lord of the flowers 
Thou wilt plead for thy lov’d ones—our little Saint Rose.* 


Frervary 27, 1875.¢ 


* She chose S. Rose of Lima for her patron, and took her name at confirmation. 
The day of burial. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE TEMPLE. 


History is like a prison-house, 
of which Time is the only jailer 
who can reveal the secrets. And 
Father Time is slow to speak. 
Sometimes he is strangely dumb 
concerning events of deep impor- 
tance, sometimes idly garrulous 
about small matters. When now 
and then he reveals some long-kept 
secret, we refuse to-believe him; 
we cannot credit that such things 
ever happened on this planet of 
ours, so respectable in its civilized 
humanity, so tenderly zealous for 
the welfare and freedom of its re- 
motest members. But this same 
humanity is a riddle to which our 
proudest philosophers have not yet 
found the clew. It moves mountains 
to deliver an oppressed mouse, and 
sits mute and apathetic while a na- 
tion of weak brothers is being 
hunted to death by a nation of 
strong ones in the midst of its 
universal brotherhood; seeing the 
most sacred principles and highest 
interests of the world attacked and 
imperilled, and the earth shaken 
with throes and rendings that will 
bring forth either life or death, ex- 
actly as humanity shall decide, and 
yet not moving a finger either way. 
Then, when the storm is over and it 
beholds the wreck caused by its own 
apathy or stupidity, it fills the world 
with an “agony of lamentation,” 
gnashes its teeth, and protests that 
it slept, and knew not that these 
things were being done in its name. 

Sometimes the funeral knell of 
the victims goes on echoing like a 
distant thunder-tone for a whole 
generation, and is scarcely heeded, 


until at last some watcher hearkens, 
and wakes us up, and, lo! we find 
that a tragedy has been enacted at 
our door, and the victim has been 
crying out piteously for help while 
we slumbered. History is full of 
these slumberings and awakenings. 
What an awakening for France was 
that when, after the lapse of two gen- 
erations, the jailer struck the brok- 
en stones of the Temple, and gave 
them a voice to tell their story, 
bidding all the world attend! 

The account of the imprisonment 
and death of Louis XVII. had 
hitherto come down to his people 
stripped of much of its true charac- 
ter, and clothed with a mistiness 
that disguised the naked horror of 
the truth, and flattered the sensitive 
vanity of the nation into the belief 
—or at any rate into the plausible 
hope—that much had been exag- 
gerated, and that the historians of 
those times had used too strong 
colors in portraying the sufferings 
of the son of their murdered king. 
The Grande Nation had been always 
grand; she had had her hour of 
delirium, and run wild in anarchy 
and chaos while it lasted; but she 
had never disowned her essential 
greatness, never forfeited her hu- 
manity, the grandeur of her mis- 
sion as the eldest daughter of the 
church of Christ, and the apostle of 
civilization among the peoples. The 
demon in man’s shape, called Si- 
mon the Cordwainer, had disgraced 
his manhood by torturing a feeble, 
inoffensive child committed to his 
mercy, but he alone was responsi- 
ble. The governing powers of the 
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time were in total ignorance of his 
proceedings; France had no share in 
the blame or the infamy. The sensa- 
tional legend of the Temple was bad 
enough, but at its worst no one was 
responsible but Simon, a besotted 
shoemaker. It was even hinted 
that the Dauphin had been rescued, 
and had not died in the Tower 
at all, and many tender-hearted 
Frenchmen clung long and tena- 
ciously to this fiction. Butat the ap- 
pointed time one man, at the bid- 
ding of the great Secret-Teller, stood 
forth and tore away the veil, and 
discovered to all the world the things 
that had been done, not by Simon 
the Cordwainer, but by the Grande 
Nation in his person. M. de Beau- 
chesne* was that man, and nobly, 
because faithfully and inexorably, 
he fulfilled his mission. It was a 
fearful message that he had to deliv- 
er, and there is no doubt but that 
his work—the result of twenty 
years’ persevering research and 
study—moved the hearts of his 
countrymen as no book had ever 
before moved them. It made an 
end once and for ever of garbled 
narratives, and comforting fables, 
and bade the guilty nation look 
upon the deeds she had done, and 
atone for them with God’s help as 
best she might. 

In reading the records of those 
mad times one ceases to wonder at 
recent events. They give the key to 
all subsequent crimes and wander- 
ings. A nation that deliberately, 
in cold, premeditated hate and full 
wakefulness of reason, decrees by 
iaw in open court that God does 
not exist, and forthwith abolishes 
him by act of parliament—a nation 
that does this commits itself to the 
consequences. France did this in 
the National Convention of 1793, 


* See Louis XVII., sa Vie, sa Mort, son A gonie, 
par M. de Beauchesne, published 1852. 
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and why should she not pay the 
penalty ? 

Of all the victims of that bloody 
period, there is none whose story 
is so touching as that of the little 
son of Louis and Marie Antoi- 
nette. He was born at Versailles 
on the 27th of March, 1785. All 
eye-witnesses describe him as a 
bright and lovely child, with shin- 
ing curls of fair hair, large, blue 
eyes, liquid as a summer sky, anda 
countenance of angelic sweetness 
and rare intelligence—“ a thing of 
joy” to all who beheld him. 
Crowds waited for hours to catch a 
glimpse of him disporting himself 
in his little garden before the palace, 
a flower amidst the flower-beds, 
prattling with every one, making 
the old park ring with his joyous 
laughter. One day, when in the 
midst of his play, he ran to meet 
his mother, and, flinging himself 
into a bush for greater haste, got 
scratched by the thorns; the queen 
chided him for the foolish impetuo- 
sity. “‘ Howthen?” replied the child ; 
“you told me only yesterday that 
the road to glory was through 
thorns.” “ Yes, but glory means de- 
votion to duty, my son,” was Marie 
Antoinette’s reply. “Then,” cried 
the little man, throwing his arms 
round her knees, “I will make it 
my glory to be devoted to you, 
mamma!’ He was about four 
years old when this anecdote was 
told of him. 

It is rather characteristic of the 
child’s destiny that two hours after 
the bereavement which made him 
Dauphin of France, and while his 
parents were breaking their hearts 
by the still warm body of his elder 
brother, a deputation from the Tiers 
Etat came to demand an audience 
of the king. Louis XVI. was a 
prey to the first agony of his pater- 
nal grief, and sent to entreat the 
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deputies to spare him, and return 
another day. ‘They sent back an 
imperious answer, insisting on his 
appearing. “ Are there no fathers 
amongst them?” exclaimed the 
king; but he came out and receiv- 
edthem. The incident was trifling, 
yet it held one of those notes of 
prophetic anticipation which now 
first began to be heard, foretelling 
the approaching storm in which the 
old ship of French royalty was to 
be wrecked. 

On the 6th of October the palace of 
Versailles was stormed by the mob; 
the guards were massacred, the 
royal family led captives to Paris 
amidst the triumphant yells of the 
sans-culottes. Then followed the 
gilded captivity of the Tuileries, 
which lasted three years; then came 
the roth of August, when this was 
exchanged for the more degrading 
prison of the Temple; then the 
Conciergerie—then the scaffold. 

The Temple was a Gothic fortress 
built in 1212 by the Knights of the 
Temple. It had been long inhabit- 
-ed by those famous warrior-knights, 
.and consisted of two distinct towers, 
‘which were so constructed as to re- 
‘semble one building. The great 
tower was a massive structure divid- 
-ed into five or six stories, above a 
hundred and fifty feet high, with a 
|pyramidal roof like an extinguisher, 
having at each corner a turret with 
a conical roof like asteeple. This 
was formerly the keep, and had 
been used as treasury and arsenal 
by the Templars; it was accessible 
only by a single door in one turret, 
opening on a narrow stone stair. 
The other was called the Little 
Tower, a narrow oblong with turrets 
at each angle, and attached, with- 
out any internal communication, to 
its big neighbor on the north side. 
Close by, within the enclosure of 
the Temple, stood an edifice which 
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had in olden times been the dwell- 
ing-house of the prior, and it was 
here the royal family were incarce- 
rated on their arrival. The place 
was utterly neglected and dilapi- 
dated, but from its construction 
and original use it was capable of 

being made habitable. The king 
believed that they were to remain 
here, and visited the empty, mouldy 
rooms next day, observing to Cléry 
what changes and repairs were most 
urgently required. No such luxu- 
rious prospect was, however, in 
store forthem. They were merely 
huddled into the Prior’s Hotel 
while some preparations were being 
made for their reception in the 
tower. These preparations consist- 
ed in precautions, equally formida- 
ble and absurd, against possible 
rescue or flight. The heavy oak 
doors, the thick stone walls, which 
had proved safe enough for murder- 
ers and rebel warriors, were not 
considered secure for the timid 
king and his wife and children. 
Doors and windows were reinforced - 
with iron bars, bolts, and wooden 
blinds. The corkscrew stair was 
so narrow that only one person 
could pass it at a time, yet new 
iron-plated doors were put up, and 
bars thrown across it at intervals, 
to prevent escape. The door 
leading from it into the royal pri- 
soners’ apartment was so low that 
when Marie Antoinette was drag- 
ged from her children, after the 
king's death, to be taken to the 
Conciergerie, she knocked her head 
violently against the upper part of 

it, exclaiming to some one who 
hoped she was not hurt, “ Nothing 
can hurt me now!” The Abbe 
Edgeworth thus describes the ac- 

cess to the king’s rooms: “I was 

led across the court to the door of 

the tower, which, though very nar- 

row and very low, was so over- 
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charged with iron bolts and bars 
that it opened with a_ horrible 
noise. I was conducted up a wind- 
ing stair so narrow that two per- 
sons would have had great difficul- 
ty in getting past each other. At 
short distances these stairs were cut 
across by barriers, at each of which 
was a sentinel; these men were all 
true sans-culottes, generally drunk, 
and their atrocious exclamations, 
re-echoed by the vast vaults which 
covered every story of the tower, 
were really terrifying.” For still 
greater security all the adjoining 
buildings which erowded round the 
tower were thrown down. This 
work of destruction was entrusted 
to Palloy, a zealous patriot, whose 
energy in helping to pull down the 
Bastile pointed him out as a fit in- 
strument for the occasion. These 
external arrangements fitly symbol- 
ized the systematic brutality which 
was organized from the first by the 
Convention, and relentlessly carried 
out by its agents on each succeed- 
ing victim, but by no one so ‘ero- 
ciously as Simon the shoemaker. 
The most appalling riddle which 
the world has yet set us to solve is 
the riddle of the French Revolu- 
tion. The deepest thinkers, the 
shrewdest philosophers, are puzzling 
over it still, and will go on puzzling 
to the crack of doom. There are 
causes many and terrible which ex- 
plain the grand fact of the nation’s 
revolt itself; why, when once the 
frenzy broke out, the people mur- 
dered the king, and butchered all 
belonging to him, striving to bring 
about a new birth, a different or- 
der of things, by a baptism of blood, 
the death and annihilation of the 
old system—many wise and solemn 
words have been uttered concern- 
ing these things, many answers 
which, if they do not justify the 
madness of the Revolution, help us 
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to pity,and in a measure excuse, 
its actors; but the enigma which 
no one has ever yet solved, or at- 
tempted to solve, is the excess of 
cruelty practised on the fair-haired 
child whose sole crime was his 
misfortune in being the descendant 
of the kings of France. 

The Princesse de Lamballe fell on 
the 3d of September at the prison of 
La Force. The National Guards 
carried the head on a pike through 
the city, and then hoisted it under 
the windows of the king, and cla- 
mored for him to come out and 
show himself. One young officer, 
more humane than his compeers, 
rushed forward and prevented it, 
and saved Louis from beholding 
the dreadful spectacle. The king 
was deeply grateful for the kind 
action, and -asked the officer's 
name. “And who was the other 
who tried to force your majesty 
out?” enquired M. de Malesherbes. 
“Oh! I did not care to know 
his name!” replied Louis gently. 
That was a night of horrors. ‘The 
two princesses, Mme. Royale and 
Princess Elizabeth, could not sleep; 
the drums were beating to arms, 
and they sat in silence, “ listening 
to the sobs of the queen, which 
never ceased.” But more cruel 
days were yet in store. Before 
the month was out the Commune 
de Paris issued a decree for the 
separation of the king from his 
wife and children. “ They felt it,” 
says this curious document, “ their 
imperious duty to prevent the abus- 
es which might facilitate the eva- 
sion of those traitors, and therefore 
decree, 1st, that Louis and Antoi- 
nette be separated. 

“2d. That each shall have a sepa- 
rate dungeon (cachot). 

“3d. That the valet de chambre 
be placed in confinement, etc., etc.” 

That same night the king was re- 
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moved to the second story of the 
great tower. The room was in a 
state of utter destitution ; no prepara- 
tions of the commonest description 
had been made for receiving him. A 
straw bed was thrown down on the 
floor; Cléry, his va/e/, had not even 
this, but sat up ail night on a chair. 
A month later (October) the queen 
and her children were transferred 
to the story over that now occupied 
by Louis in the great tower. On 
the 26th the Dauphin was torn from 
his mother under the pretence that 
he was now too old to be left to the 
charge of women, being just seven 
years and six months. He was 
therefore lodged with his father, who 
found his chief solace in teaching 
the child his lessons; these con- 
sisted of Latin, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and history. The sepa- 
ration was for the present miti- 
gated by the consolation of meeting 
at meal-times, and being allowed to 
be together for some hours in the 
garden every day. They bore all 
privations and the insults of their 
jailers with unruffled patience and 
sweetness. Mme. Elizabeth and 
the queen sat up at night to mend 
their own and the king’s clothes, 
which the fact of their each having 
but one suit made it impossible for 
them to do in the daytime. 

This comparatively merciful state 
of things lasted till the first week in 
December, when a new set of com- 
missaries were appointed and the 
captives watched day and night 
with lynx-eyed rigor. On the 11th 
the prince was taken back to his 
mother, the king was summoned to 
the bar of the Convention, and on 
his‘ return to prison was informed 
that he was henceforth totally sepa- 
rated from his family. He never 
saw them again until the eve of his 
death. The Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme (Mime. Royale) has described 
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that interview to us with her usual 
simplicity and pathos: “ My father, 
at the moment of parting with us 
for ever, made us promise never to 
think of avenging his death. He 
was well satisfied that we should 
hold sacred his last instructions; 
but the extreme youth of my bro- 
ther made him desirous of produc- 
ing a still stronger impression upon 
him. He took him on his knee, and 
said to him, ‘My son, you have 
heard what I have said, but, as an 
oath is something more sacred than 
words, hold up your hand and swear 
that you will accomplish the last 
wish of your father.’ My brother 
obeyed, bursting into tears, and 
this touching goodness redoubled 
ours.” ° 
The next day Louis had gone to 
receive the reward promised to the 
merciful, to those who return love 
for hate, blessings for curses. When 
the guillotine had done its work, 
the shouts of the infuriated city 
announced to the queen that she 
was a widow. Her agony -was in- 
consolable. In the afternoon of 
this awful day she asked to see 
Cléry, hoping that he might have 
some message for her from the king, 
with whom he had remained till his 
departure from the Temple. She 
guessed right; the faithful servant 
had been entrusted with a ring, 
which the king desired him to de- 
liver to her with the assurance that 
he never would have parted with it 
but with his life. But Cléry was not 
allowed the mournful privilege of 
fulfilling his trust in person; he was 
kept a month in the Temple, and 
then released. “We had now 
a little more freedom,” continues 
Mme. Royale. “ The guards even 
believed that we were about to be 
sent out of France; but nothing 
could calm the agony of the queen. 
No hope could touch her heart; 
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life was indifferent to her, and she 
did not fear death.” 

Her son, meanwhile, had nomin- 
ally become King of France. The 
armies of La Vendée proclaimed 
him as Louis XVII., under the re- 
gency of his uncle, the Comte de 
Provence. He was King of France 
everywhere except in France, where 
he was the victim of a blind feroci- 
ty unexampled in the history of the 
most wicked periods of the world. 

The “ freedom” which the Duch- 
esse d’Angouléme speaks of lasted 
but a few days; the royal family 
were all now in the queen’s apart- 
ment, but kept under, if possible, 
more rigid and humiliating super- 
vision than before. Their only at- 
tertdants were a certain Tison and 
his wife, who had hitherto been em- 
ployed in the most menial house- 
hold work of the Temple. They were 
coarse and ignorant by nature, and 
soon the confinement to which they 
were themselves condemned so sour- 
ed their temper that they grew cru- 
el and insolent, and avenged their 
own privations on their unhappy 
prisoners. ‘They denounced three 
of the municipals whom they de- 
tected in some signs of respect and 
sympathy for the queen, and these 
men were all guillotined on the 
strength of the Tisons’ evidence. 
The woman went mad with re- 
morse when she beheld the mischief 
her denunciations had done. At first 
shé sank into a black melancholy. 
Marie Antoinette and the Princess 
Elizabeth attended on her, and did 
their utmost to soothe her during 
the first stage of the malady; but 
their gentle charity was like coals 
of fire on the head of their persecu- 
tor. She soon became furious, and 
had to be carried away by force to 
a mad-house. 

About the 6th of May the young 
prince fellill. The queen was alarm- 
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ed, and asked to see M. Brunier, 
his ordinary physician ; the request 
was met with a mocking reply, and 
no further notice taken of it, until 
the child’s state became so serious 
that the prison doctor was ordered 
by the Commune to go and see 
what was amiss with him. The 
doctor humanely consulted M. Bru- 
nier, who was well acquainted with 
the patient’s constitution, and other- 
wise did all that was in his power 
to alleviate his condition. ‘This 
was not much, but the queen and 
Mme. Elizabeth, who for three 
weeks never left the little sufferer’s 
pillow, were keenly alive to the kind- 
ness of the medical man. ‘This ill- 
ness made no noise outside the ‘'em- 
ple walls; but Mine. Royale always 
declared that her brother had never 
really recovered from it, and that 
it was the first stage of the disease 
which ultimately destroyed him. 
The government had hitherto been 
too busy with more important mat- 
ters to have leisure to attend to 
such a trifle as the life or death of 
“little Capet.” It was busy watch- 
ing and striving to control the strug- 
gle between the Jacobins and the 
Girondists, which ended finally in 
the overthrow of the latter. On the 
gth of July, however, it suddenly 
directed its notice to the young 
captive, and issued a decree order- 
ing him to be immediately separated 
from Antoinette, and confided to a 
tutor (énstituteur), who should be 
chosen by the nation. It was ten 
o'clock at night when six commis- 
saries, like so many birds of ill- 
omen, entered the Temple, and as- 
cended the narrow, barricaded stairs 
leading to the queen’s rooms. ‘The 
young prince was lying fast asleep 
in his little curtainless bed, with a 
shawl suspended by tender hands 
to shade him from the light on the 
table, where his mother and aunt 
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sat mending their clothes. The 
men delivered their message in loud 
tones; but the child slept on. It 
was only when the queen uttered a 
great cry of despair that he awoke, 
and beheld her with clasped hands 
praying to the commissaries. They 
turned from her with a savage laugh, 
and approached the bed to seize 
the prince. Marie Antoinette, 
quicker than thought, flew towards 
it, and, clasping him in her arms, 
clung despairingly to the bed-post. 
One of the men was about to use 
violence in order to seize the boy, 
but another stayed his hand, ex- 
claiming : “It does not become us 
to fight with women; call up the 
guard!” MHorror-stricken at the 
threat, Mme. Elizabeth cried out: 
“No, for God’s sake, no! We sub- 
mit, we cannot resist; but give us 
time to breathe. Let the child sleep 
out the night here. He will be deliver- 
ed to youto-morrow.” This prayer 
was spurned, and then the queen 
entreated as a last mercy that her 
son might remain in the tower, where 
she might still see him. A com- 
missary retorted brutally, ‘¢ufoyant 
her, “ What! you make such a to-do 
because, forsooth, you are separated 
from your child, while our children 
are sent to the frontiers to have their 
brains knocked out by the bullets 
which you bring upon us!” The 
princesses now began to dress the 
prince; but never was there such a 
long toilet in this world. Every arti- 
cle was passed from one to another, 
put on, taken off again, and replaced 
after being drenched with tears. 
The commissaries were losing pa- 
tience. “ At last,” says Mme. Roy- 
ale, the queen, gathering up all her 
strength, placed herself in a chair, 
with the child standing before her, 
put her hands on his little shoul- 
ders, and, without a tear or a sigh, 
said with a grave and solemn voice, 
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“ My child, we are avout to part. 
Bear in mind ail I have said to you 
of your duties when I shall be no 
longer near to repeat it. Never for- 
get God, who thus tries you, nor your 
mother, who loves you. Be good, 
patient, kind, and your father wil! 
look down from heaven and bless 
you.” Having said this, she kiss- 
ed him and handed him to the 
commissaries. One of them said: 
“Come, I hope you have done with 
your sermonizing ; you have abus- 
ed our patience finely.” Another 
dragged the boy out of the room, 
while athirdadded: “ Don’t be un- 
easy; the nation will take care of 
him!” Then the door closed. 
Take care of him! Not even in 
that hour of supreme anguish, quitk- 
ened as her imagination was by past 
and present experience of the na- 
tion’s “care,” could his mother 
have pictured to herself what sort 
of guardianship was in preparation 
for her son. ‘That night which saw 
him torn from her arms and from be- 
neath the protecting shadow of her 
immense love, beheld the little King 
of France transferred to the pitiless 
hands of Simon and his wife. 
Simon was a thick-set, black-vis- 
aged man of fifty-eight years of 
age. He worked as a shoemaker 
next door to Marat, whose patron- 
age procured for him the office of 
“tutor” to the son of Louis XVI. 
His wife is described as an ill-favor- 
ed woman of the same age as her 
husband, with a temper as sour and 
irascible as his was vicious and 
cruel. They got five hundred 
francs a month for maltreating the 
“little Capet,” whom Simon neve 
addressed except as “viper.” 
“wolf-cub,” “ poison-toad,” add- 
ing kicks and blows as exple- 
tives. For two days and nights the 
child wept unceasingly, refusing to 
eat or sleep, and crying out con- 
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tinually to be taken back to his 
mother. He was starved and beat- 
en into sullen silence and a sort 
ofhopeless submission. If he show- 
ed terror or surprise at a threat, & 
was treated as insolent rebellion, 
and he was seized and beaten as if 
he had attempted a crime. All 
this first month of Simon’s tutor- 
ship the child was so ill as to be 
under medical treatment. But this 
was no claim on the tutor’s mercy ; 
if it had been, he would have been 
unfitted for his task, and would not 
have been chosen for it. He was 
astonished, nevertheless, at the indo- 
mitable spirit of his victim, at 
the quiet firmness with which he 
bore his treatment, and at the 
perseverance with which he con- 
tinued to insist on being restored 
to his mother. How long would it 
take to break this royal “ wolf- 
cub”? Simon began to be perplex- 
ed about it. He must have advice 
from headquarters, and fuller liber- 
ty for the exercise of his own in- 
genuity. Four members of the 
Committee of Séreté Générale be- 
took themselves to the Temple, and 
there held a conference with the 
patriot shoemaker which remains 
one of the most curious incidents 
of those wonderful days. Amongst 
the four councillors was Drouet, the 
famous post-master of Sainte Méné- 
hould, and Chabot, an apostate 
monk. One of the others related 
the secret conference to Sénart, 
secretary of the committee, who thus 
transcribed it at the time: “ Citi- 
zens,” asks Simon, “ what do you 
decide as to the treatment of the 
wolf-cub? He has been brought 
up to be insolent. I can tame him, 
but I cannot answer that he will 
not sink under it (crever). So 
much the worse for him; but, after 
all, what do you mean to do with 
him? To banish him?” Answer: 
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“No.” “To kill him?” “No.” 
“To poison him?” “No.” “ But 
what, then?” “Zo get rid of him” 
(s’en défaire). 

From this forth the severity of 
Simon knew no bounds but those 
of his own fiendish powers of in- 
vention. He applied his whole en- 
ergies to the task of “doing away 
with” the poor child. He made 
him slave like a dog at the most la- 
borious and menial work; he was 
shoe-black, turnspit, drudge, and 
victim at once. Not content with 
thus degrading him, Simon insisted 
that the boy should wear the red 
cap as an external badge of degrada- 
tion. The republican symbol was 
no doubt associated in the child's 
mind with the bloody riots of the 
year before ; for the mere sight of it 
filled him with terror, and nothing 
that his jailer could say or do could 
persuade him to let it be placed on 
his head. Simon, exasperated by 
such firmness in one so frail and 
young, fell upon him and flogged 
him unmercifully, until at last Mme. 
Simon, who every now and then 
showed that the woman was not 
quite dead within her, interfered to 
rescue the boy, declaring that it 
made her sick to see him beaten in 
that way. But she hit upon a mode 
of punishment which, though more 
humane, proved more crushing to 
the young captive than either 
threats or blows. His fair hair, in 
which his mother had taken such 
fond pride, still fell long and un- 
kempt about his shoulders. Mme. 
Simon declared that this was un- 
seemly in the little Capet, and that 
he should be shorn like a son of 
the people. She forthwith proceed- 
ed to cut off the offending curls. 
and in a moment, before he realiz- 
ed what she was about to do, the 
shining locks lay strewn at his feet. 
The effect was terrible; the child 
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uttered a piteous cry, and then 
lapsed into a state of sullen despair. 
All spirit seemed to have died out 
of him; and when Simon, perceiv- 
ing this, again approached him with 
the hated cap, he made no resistance, 
gave no sign, but let it be placed 
on his little shorn head in silence. 
The shabby black clothes that he 
wore by way of mourning for his 
father were now taken off, and re- 
placed by a complete Carmaguole 
costume ; still Louis offered no op- 
position. He was taken out for ex- 
ercise on the leads every day, and, 
to prevent the queen having the 
miserable satisfaction of catching a 
glimpse of him on these occasions, 
a wooden partition had been run 
up; it was loosely put togeth- 
er, however, and Mme. Elizabeth 
discovered a chink through which 
it was possible to see the cap- 
tive as he passed. Marie Antoi- 
nette was filled with thankful- 
ness when she heard of this, and 
overcoming her reluctance to leave 
her room, from which she had 
never stirred since the king’s death, 
she now used every subterfuge for 
remaining on the watch within 
sight of the chink. At last, on the 
2oth of July, her patience was re- 
warded. But what a spectacle it 
was that met her gaze! Her beau- 
tiful, fair-haired child, cropped as 
if he had just recovered from a 
fever, and dressed out in the odious 
garb of his father’s murderers, 
driven along by the brutal Simon, 
and addressed in coarse and horri- 
ble language. She was near enough 
to hear it, to see the look of terror 
and suffering on the child’s face as 
he passed. Yet, such strength does 
love impart to a mother in her 
most trying needs, the queen was 
able to see it all and remain mute 
and still; she did not cry out, nor 
faint, nor betray by a single move- 
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ment the horror that made het 
very heart stand still, but, rising 
slowly from the spot, returned to 
her room. The shock had almost 
faralyzed her, and she resolved 
that nothing should ever tempt her 
to renew it. But the longing of 
the mother’s heart overcame all 
other feelings. The next day she 
returned to her watch-point, and 
waited for hours until the little feet 
were heard on the leads again, ac- 
companied as before by Simon’s 
heavy tread and rough tones. 
What Marie Antoinette must have 
suffered during those few days, 
when she beheld with her own eyes 
and heard with her own ears the 
sort of tutelage to which her inno- 
cent child was subjected, God, and 
perhaps a mother’s heart, alone can 
tell. That young soul, whose pur- 
ity she had guarded as the very 
apple of her eye, was now exposed 
to the foulest influences ; for prayers 
and pious teachings he heard no- 
thing but blasphemy and curses; 
his faith, that precious flower 
which had been planted so rever- 
ently and watered with such ten- 
der care, what was to become of 
it—what had become of it already ? 
None but God knew, and to God 
alone did the mother look for help. 
He who saved Daniel in the lions’ 
den and the children in the fiery 
furnace was powerful to save his 
own now, as then; he would save 
her child, for man was powerless to 
help. One of Simon’s diabolical 
amusements was to force the prince 
to use bad language and sing blas- 
phemous songs. Blows and threats 
were unavailing so long as the boy 
caught any part of the revolting 
sense of the words; but at last, de- 
ceived no doubt by the very gross- 
ness of the expressions, and unable 
to penetrate their meaning, he took 
refuge from blows in compliance, 
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and with his sweet childish treble 
piped out songs that were never 
heard beyond the precincts of a 
tavern or a guard-house. The 
queen heard this once. Angels 
heard it, too, and, closing their ears 
to the loathsome sounds, smiled 
with angels’ pity on the unconscious 
treason of their little kindred spirit. 

But this new crisis of misery was 
not of long duration to Marie 
Antoinette. About three days af- 
ter her first vision of Simon and 
his victim, the commissaries enter- 
ed her room in the dead of the night, 
and read a decree, ordering them 
to convey her to the Conciergerie. 
This was the first step of the scaf- 
fold. The summons would have 
been welcome-to the widow of 
Louis XVI., ifshe had not been a mo- 
ther; but she was, and the thought 
of leaving her son in the hands of 
men whose aim was not merely to 
“slay the body,” but to destroy thre 
soul, made the prospect of her own 
deliverance dreadful to contem- 
plate. But God was there—God, 
who loved her son better and more 
availingly than even she loved him. 
She committed him once more to 
God, and commended her daughter 
to the tender and virtuous Eliza- 
beth, little dreaming that the same 
fate which had befallen the brother 
was soon to be awarded to the gen- 
tle, inoffensive sister. 

On the same day that the queen 
was sent to the Conciergerie, prepara- 
tory to her execution, a member of 
the Convention sent a toy guillo- 
tine as a present to “the little 
Capet,” doubtless with the merci- 
ful design of acquainting the poor 
child with his mother’s impending 
fate. A subaltern officer in the 
Temple, however, had the humanity 
to intercept the fiendish present, 
for the young prince never received 
it. It was the fashion of the day 
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to teach children to play at be- 
heading sparrows, which were sold 
on the boulevagds with ‘little guillo- 
tines, by way of teaching them to 
love the republic and to scorn 
death. It is rather a curious coin- 
cidence that Chaumette, the man 
who sent the satanic toy to the 
Dauphin, was himself decapitated 
by it a year before the death of the 
child whom he thought to terrify 
by his cruel gift. 

While the mock trial of the queen 
was going on, Simon pursued more 
diligently than ever his scheme of 
demoralization. A design which 
must first have originated in some 
fiend’s brain had occurred to him, 
and it was necessary to devise new 
means for carrying it into execu- 
tion. He would make this spot- 
less, idolized child a witness against 
his mother; the little hand which 
hers had guided in forming its first 
letters, and taught to lift itself in 
prayer, should be made an instru- 
ment in the most revolting calumny 
which the human mind ever con- 
ceived. Simon began to make the 
boy drink; when he attempted to 
refuse, the liquor was poured into 
his mouth by force; until at last, 
stupefied and unconscious of what 
he was doing, unable to compre- 
hend the purpose or consequence 
of ,the act, he signed his name to a 
document in which the most hei- 
nous accusations were brought 
against his august mother. ‘The 
same deposition was presented to 
his sister for her signature; but 
without the same success. “ They 
questioned me about a thousand 
terrible things of which they accus- 
ed my mother and my aunt,” says 
Mme. Royale ; “ and, frightened as I 
was, I could not help exclaiming 
that they were wicked falsehoods.” 
The examination lasted three hours, 
for the deputies hoped that the ex- 
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treme youth and timidity of the 
princess would enable them to 
compel her consent to sign the 
paper; but in this they were mis- 
taken. “They forgot,” continues 
Mme. Royale, “ the life that I had 
led for four years past, and, above all, 
that the example shown me by my 
parents had given me more energy 
and strength of mind.” The queen’s 
trial lasted two entire days and 
nights without intermission. Not 
a single accusation, political or 
otherwise, was confirmed by a 
feather’s weight of evidence. But 
what did that signify? The judges 
had decreed beforehand that she 
must die. Hébert brought for- 
ward the document signed by her 
son; she listened in silent scorn, 
and disdained to answer. One of the 
paid assassins on the jury demand- 
ed why she did not speak. The 
queen, thus adjured, drew herself 
up with all the majesty of outraged 
motherhood, and, casting her eyes 
over the crowded court, replied: 
“I did not answer ; but I appeal to 
the heart of every mother who hears 
me.” A low murmur ran through 
the crowd. No mother raised her 
voice in loyal sympathy with the 
mother who appealed to them, but 
the inarticulate response was too 
powerful for the jury; they dropped 
the subject, and when the counsel 
nominally appointed for her defence 
had done speaking, the president 
demanded of the prisoner at the 
bar whether she had anything to 
add. There was a moment’s hush, 
and then the queen spoke: “For 
myself, nothing; for your conscien- 
ces,much! I was a queen, and you 
dethroned me; I wasawife, and you 
murdered my husband; I was amo- 
ther, and you have torn my children 
from me. I have nothing left but 
my blood—make haste and take it!” 
This last request was granted. 
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The trial ended soon after day- 
break on the third day, and at ele- 
ven o'clock the same forenoon she 
was led to the scaffold. 

Seldom has retribution more 
marked ever followed a crime,than 
that which awaited the perpetrators 
of this legal murder. Within nine 
months from the death of Marie 
Antoinette every single individual 
known to have had any share in the 
deed— judges, jury, witnesses, and 
prosecutors—all perished on the 
same guillotine to which they con- 
demned the queen. 

The captives in the Temple knew 
nothing either of the mock trial or 
the death which followed it. It is 
difficult to understand the motive 
of this silence, especially as con- 
cerns Simon. Perhaps it was owing 
to his wife’s influence that the 
young prince was spared the blow 
of knowing that he was an orphan. 
If so, it was the only act of mercy 
she was able to obtain forhim. The 
brutalities of the jailer rather in- 
creased than diminished after the 
queen’s death. The child was lock- 
ed up alone in a room almost en- 
tirely dark, and the gloom and soli- 
tude reduced him to such a point 
of despondency and apathy that few 
hearts, even amongst the cruel men 
about him, could behold the wretch- 
ed spectacle unmoved. One of the 
municipals begged Simon’s leave to 
give the poor child a little artificial 
canary bird, which sang a song and 
fluttered its wings. The toy gave 
him such intense pleasure that the 
man good-naturedly followed up the 
opportunity of Simon’s mild mood 
to bring a cage full of real canaries, 
which he was likewise allowed to 
give the little Capet. The birds 
were tamed to come on his finger 
and perch on his shoulder, and had 
other pretty tricks which amused 
and delighted the poor little fellow 
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inexpressibly. He was very happy 
in the society of his feathered friends 
for some time, until one unlucky 
day a new commissary came to in- 
spect his room, and, expressing 
great surprise at “the son of the 
tyrant” being allowed such an ar- 
istocratic amusement, ordered the 
cage to be instantly removed. Si- 
mon, to atone for this passing weak- 
ness towards the wolf-ceub, set him- 
self to maitreat him more savagely 
than ever. The child, in the midst 
of the revolting atmosphere which 
surrounded him, still cherished the 
memory of his mother’s teaching; 
he remembered the prayers she had 
taught him, the lessons of love and 
faith she had planted in his heart. 
Simon had flogged him the first 
time he saw him go down on his 
knees to say his prayers, so the 
child ever after went to bed and 
got up without repeating the offence. 
We may safely believe that he sent 
up his heart to God morning and 
night, nevertheless, though he did 
not dare kneel while doing so. One 
night, a bitter cold night in Janua- 
ry, Simon awoke, and, by the light 
of the moon that stole in through 
the wooden blind of the window, 


beheld the boy kneeling up in his 
bed, his hands clasped and his face 
uplifted in prayer. He doubted at 
first whether the child was awake 
or asleep; but the attitude and all 
that it suggested threw him into a 
frenzy of superstitious rage ; he took 
up a large pitcher of water, icy cold 
as it was, and flung it, pitcher and 
all, at the culprit, exclaiming as he 
did so, “I’ll teach you to get up 
Pater-nostering at night like a Trap- 
pist!”” Not satisfied with this, he 
seized his own shoe—a heavy wood- 
en shoe with great nails—and fell to 
beating him with it, until Mme Si- 
mon, terrified by his violence and 
sickened by the cries of the victim, 
rushed at her husband, and made 
him desist. Louis, sobbing and 
shivering, gathered himself up out 
of the wet bed, and sat crouching 
on the pillow; but Simon pulled 
him down, and made him lie in 
the soaking clothes, perishing and 
drenched as he was. The shock 
was so great that he never was the 
same after this night; it utterly 
broke the little spirit that yet re- 
mained in him, and gave a blow to 
his health which it never recover- 
ed. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 








SPRING. 


THE spring-time has come, 

But with skies dark and gray 
And the wind waileth wildly 

Through all the drear day. 
Few glimpses of sunshine, 

No thought of the flowers, 
No bird’s songs enliven 

These chill, gloomy hours. 


The snow lieth coldly 
Where lately it fell, 
The crocus and daisy 
Yet sleep in the dell; 
The frost yet at evening 
Falls softly and chill, 
And scatters his pearls 
Over meadow and hill. 


But April, sweet April— 
Her tears bring no gloom— 
Will pour on the zephyr 
A violet perfume ; 
Will bid the rill glance 
In the sunlight along, 
And waken at morning 
The bird’s gushing song. 


I am thinking of one 
Who oft sought for the flowers 
In the sunlight and shadow 
Of April’s bright hours. 
But when winter’s bleak winds 
Sang a dirge for the year, 
With pale lips, yet smiling, 
She lay on her bier. 


The flowers then that died 
Will awaken again, 
But her we have loved 
We shall look for in vain ; 
Yet, though we have laid her 
Beneath the dark sod, 
She bloometh this spring 
In the garden of God. 
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We have shown that the intrinsic 
principles of the privitive material 
substance are the matter and the sub- 
stantial form ; and we have proved 
that in the material element the 
matter is a mere mathematical 
point—the centre of a _ virtual 
sphere—whilst the substantial form 
which gives existence to such a cen- 
tre is an act, or an active principle, 
having a spherical character, and 
constituting a sphere of power all 
around that centre, as shown by its 
exertions directed all around in ac- 
cordance with the Newtonian law. 
Hence the nature of the matter as 
actuated by its substantial form, 
and the nature of the substantial 
form as terminated to its matter, 
are fully determined. 

It would seem that nothing re- 
mains to be investigated about this 
subject; for, when we have reached 
the frst constituent principles of a 
given essence, the metaphysical 
analysis is at an end. One ques- 
tion, however, remains to be setttéd 
between us and the philosophers 
of the Aristotelic school concerning 
the mutual relation of the matter and 
the substantial form in a material 
being. Is such a relation variable 
or invariable? Is the matter sepa- 
rable from any given substantial 
form, as the Aristotelic theory as- 
sumes, or are the matter and its 
form so bound together as to form 
a unit substantially unchangeable? 
Can substantial forms be supplant- 
ed and superseded by other sub- 
stantial forms, or do they continue 
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for ever as they were at the instant 
of their creation ? 

Some of our readers may think 
that what we have said in other pre- 
ceding articles suffices to settle the 
question ; for it is obvious that sim- 
ple material elements are substan- 
tially unchangeable. But the peri- 
patetic school looked at things from 
a different point of view, and 


thought that the question was to be 
s@lved by the consideration of the 
potentiality of the first matter with 
respect to all substantial forms. 
Hence it is under this aspect that 
their opinion is to be examined, 


that a correct judgment may be 
formed of the merits and deficien- 
cies of a system so long advocated 
by the most celebrated philosophers. 
For this reason, as also because 
some modern writérs have resusci- 
tated this system without taking no- 
tice of its defects, and without mak- 
ing such corrections as were re- 
quired to make it agree with the 
positive sciences, we think it neces- 
sary to examine the notions on 
which the whole Aristotelic theory 
is established, and the reasonings 
by which it is supported, and to 
point out the inaccuracies by which 
some of those reasonings are spoil- 
ed, as well as the limits within which 
the conclusions of the school can 
be maintained. 

Materia prima.—The notion of 
“ first matter,” which plays the prin- 
cipal part in the theory of substan- 
tial generations, has been the source: 
ef many disputes among philoso- 
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phers. Some, as Suarez, think that 
the materia prima is metaphysical- 
jy constituted of act and potency ; 
others consider the materia prima as 
a real potency only; whilst others 
consider it as a mere potency of 
being, and therefore as a non-entity. 
The word “ matter ” can, in fact, be 
used in three different senses. 

First, it is used for material sub- 
stance, either compound or simple ; 
as when steel is said to be the mat- 
ter of a sword, or when the primi- 
itive elements are said to be the 
matter of a body. When taken in 
‘this sense, the word “matter” 
‘means a physical being, substantially 
~perfect, and capable of accidental 
‘modifications. 

Secondly, the word “ matter” is 
‘used for the potential term lying fn- 
. der the substantial form by which it 

is actuated. In this sense the mat- 


ter is a metaphysical reality which, 
by completing its substantial form, 


concuts with it to the constitution 
of the physical being—that is, of 
the substance. It is usually called 
materia formata, or “formed mat- 
ter.” 74 

Thirdly, the word “ matter” is 
used also for the potential term of 
substance conceived as deprived of its 
substantial form. In this sense the 
matter is a mere potency of being, 
and therefore a being of reason ; for 
it cannot thus exist in the real or- 
der: and it is then called materia 
informis, or “unformed matter.” 
It is, however, to be remarked that 
the phrase materia informis has 
been used by the fathers of the 
church to designate the matter as it 
came out of the hands of the Crea- 
tor before order, beauty, and har- 
mony were introduced into the ma- 
terial world. Such a matter was 
not absolutely without form, as is 
evident. 

Of the three opinions above men- 
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tioned about the nature of materia 
prima, the one maintained by Suarez 
is, in the present state of physical 
science, the most satisfactory, 
though it can scarcely be said to 
agree with the Aristotelic theory, 
as commonly understood. Indeed, 
if such a first matter is metaphysi- 
cally constituted of act and potency, 
as he maintains, such a matter is 
nothing less than a primitive sub- 
stance, as he also maintains; and 
we may be allowed to add, on the 
strength of the proofs given in our 
preceding articles, that such a first 
matter corresponds to our primi- 
tive unextended elements, which, 
though unknown to Suarez, are in 
fact the first physical matter of 
which all natural substances are 
composed. But, if the first matter 
involves a metaphysical act and 
is a substance, such a matter can- 
not be the subject of substantial 
generation; for what is already in 
act is not potential to the first act, 
and what has already a first being 
is not potential to the first being. 
Hence we may conclude that the 
first matter of Suarez excludes the 
theory of rigorously substantial 
generations, and leads to the con- 
clusion that the generated sub- 
stances are not new with respect to 
their substance, but only with re- 
gard to their compound essence, 
and that the forms by which they 
are constituted are indeed essential 
to them, but not strictly substantia’, 
as we intend hereafter to explain. 
The second interpretation of the 
words materia prima is that given 
by S$. Thomas, when he considers 
the first matter as “matter without 
form,” and as a mere potency 0! 
being. “ The matter,” he says, “ ex- 
ists sometimes under one form. 
and at other times under another ; 
but it can never exist isolated—that 
is, by itself—because, as it does not 
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involve in its ratio any form, it can- 
not be in act (for the form is the 
only source of actuality), but can 
merely be in potency. And there- 
fore, nothing which is in act can be 
called first matter.” * Y¥rom these 
words it is evident that S. Thomas 
considers the first matter as matter 
without form; for, had it a form, it 
would be in act, and would cease 
to be called “first” matter. In 
another place he says: “Since the 
matter is a pure potency, it is one, 
not through any ove form actuating 
it, but dy the exclusion of all forms.” ¢ 
And again: “The accidental form 
supervenes to a subject already pre- 
existent in act ; the substantial form, 
on the contrary, does not super- 
vene to a subject already pre-exist- 
ent in act, but 40 something which is 
merely in potency to exist, viz., to the 
first matter."$ And again: “The 
true nature of matter is fo have no 
form whatever in act, but to be in 
regard to any of 
them.” § And again: “ The first 
matter is a pure potency, just as 
God is a pure act.” | 

From these passages, and from 
many others that might be found 
in S. Thomas’ works, it is manifest 
that the holy doctor, in his meta- 
physical speculations, considers the 
first matter as matter without a 


potency with 


* Materia quandoque est sub una forma, quando- 
que sub alia, per se autem nunquam potest esse ; 
quia, quum in ratione sua non habeat aliquam for- 
mami, non potest esse in actu (quum esse in actu non 
sit nisi a forma), sed solum in potentia ; et ideo quid- 
quid est in actu non potest dici materia prima.— 
Opusc. De Principiis Natura 

+ Quia materia est potentia tantum, ideo est una 
numero, non per unam formam quam habeat, sed 
per remotionem omnium formarum distinguentium. 
—In 1 sent., dist. 2, q. 1, a. x, ad 3m. 

Forma accidentalis advenit subjecto jam praeex- 
istenti in actu ; forma autem substantialis non ad- 
venit subjecto jam preexistenti in actu, sed exis- 
tenti in potentia tantum, scilicet materiz primz.— 
In Arist. De Anima, lib. 2, lect, 1. 

§ Hac est vera natura materia, ut scilicet non 
habeat actu aliquam formam, sed sit in potentia ad 
omnes,—In Arist. Metaph., 1, lect. 12. 

Materia prima est potentia pura, sicut Deus est 
actus purus.— Sum. Theol., p. 1.0. 135, a 1t, ad 2m. 
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form. In this he faithfully follows 
Aristotle’s doctrine. For the Greek 
philosopher explicitly teaches that 
“as the metal is to the statue, or 
the wood to the bedstead, or any 
other unformed material to the 
thing which can be formed with it, 
so is the matter to the substance 
and to the being”;* that is, as 
the metal has not yet the form of a 
statue, so the first matter still lacks 
the substantial form, and conse- 
quently is a pure potency of being. 

Nevertheless, the Angelic Doctor 
does not always abide by this old 


-and genuine notion of the first mat- 


ter. When treating of generation 
and corruption, or engaged in other 
physical questions, he freely as- 
sumes that the first matter is some- 
thing actually lying under a sub- 
stantial form, and therefore that it 
is a real potency in the order of 
nature, and not a mere result of 
intellectual abstraction. Thus he 
concedes that “the first matter 
exists in all bodies,”t that “the 
first matter must have been created 
by God under a substantial form,”’f 
and that “the first matter remains 
in act, after it has lost a certain 
form, owing to the fact that it is 
actuated by another form.”§ In 
these passages and in many others 
the first matter is evidently consid- 
ered as matter under a form. 

It is difficult to reconcile with 
one another these two notions, mat- 
ter without a form, and matter un- 
der a form ; for they seem quite 

* Ut enim ad statuam 2s, vel ad lecticam lignum, 
vel ad aliud quidpiam corum quz formam habent, 
materia et quod forma caret se habet priusquain 
formam acceperit, sic ipsa ad substantiam se habet et 
ad id quod est hoc aliquid, ataue ens.—Pkysic., 
lib. x. 

+ Materia prima est in omnibus corporibus.— 5»: . 
Theol., p. 1, q. 8, a. 4. 

3 pomere etiam materiam primam crea- 
tam ab universali causa entium, . . . sd non 
quod sit creata sine forma.—/bid., q. 44, a. 2. 

§ Quod autem materia prima remaneat actu post 


formam, non est nisi secundum actum alterius for- 
mz.—Contra Gent., lib. 2, c. 81. 
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contradictory. The only manner 
of attempting such a conciliation 
would be to assume that when the 


first matter is said to be without a - 


form, the preposition “‘ without ” is 
intended to express a mental ab- 
straction, not a real exclusion, of 
the substantial form. Thus the 
phrase “without a form” would 
mean “ without taking the form in- 
to account,” although such a form is 
really in the matter. This interpre- 
tation of the phrase might be justi- 
fied by those passages of the holy 
doctor in whith the first matter, in- 
asmuch as first, is presented as a 
result of intellectual abstraction. 
Here isone of such passages : “ First 
matter,” says he, “is commonly 
called something. within the genus 
of substance which is conceived as a 
potency abstracted from all forms 
and from all privations, but suscep- 
tible both of forms and of priva- 
tions.”* It is evident that, by this 
kind of abstraction, the matter which 
is actually under a form would be 
conceived as being without a form. 
As, however, the conception would 
not correspond to the reality, the 
first matter, thus conceived, would 
have nothing common with the real 
matter which exists in nature. For, 
since the whole reality of matter 
depends on its actuation by a form, 
to conceive the matter without any 
form is to take away from it the 
only source of its reality, and to 
leave nothing but a non-entity con- 
noting the privation of its form. 
Hence such a materia prima would 

* Id communiter materia prima nominatur, quod 
est in genere substantias ut potentia quedam intel- 
lecta preter omnem speciem et formam, et etiam 
praster privationem ; qua tamen est susceptiva 
formarum et privationum.—De Sfrrit. Creaturis, 
art. 1. We can hardly conceive how the matter thus 
abstracted from all forms can be understood to re- 
main “ not under privations.’’ When we conceive 
the matter without any form, we conceive tt as de- 
prived of all forms. The thing is evident. Materia 


absque forma intellecta cum privatione etiam intel- 
ligitur, says S. Thomas himself, De Potentia, q. 4., 
a.t. 
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entirely belong to the order of con- 
ceptual beings, not to the order of 
realities; and therefore the matter 
which exists in nature would not be 
“ first matter.” It is superfluous to 
remark that if the first matter does 
not exist, as first, in the real order, 
all the reasonings of the peripatetic 
school about the offices performed 
by the first matter in the substan- 
tial generation are at an end. 

The confusion of actuated with 
actuable matter was quite unavoid- 
able in the Aristctelic theory of 
substantial generations. ‘This theo- 
ry assumes that not only the primi- 
tive elements of matter, but also 
every compound material substance, 
has a special substantial form giving 
the first being (simpliciter esse, or 
primum esse) to its matter. Hence, 
in the substantial generation, as 
understood by Aristotle, the matter 
must pass from one first being to 
another first being. Now, the au- 
thors who adopted such a theory 
well saw that the matter which had 
to acquire a first being, was to be 
considered as having no being at 
all; or else it would not acquire its 
first being. On the other hand, 
the matter which passed from one 
first being to another was to be 
considered as having a first being ; 
or else it would not exchange it 
for another. Hence the first mat- 
ter, as ready to acquire a first be- 
ing, was called a pure potency—that 
is, a potency of being; whilst, as 
ready to exchange its first being for 
another, it was called a rea/ potency 
—that is, an actual reality. That a 
pure potency can be a rea/ potency, 
or an actual reality, is an assump- 
tion which the peripatetic school 
never succeeded in proving, though 
it is the very foundation of the 
theory of strictly substantial gene- 
rations as by them advocated. 

Before we proceed further we 
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have to mention S. Augustine’s no- 
tion of unformed matter, as one 
which contains a great deal more 
of truth than is commonly believed 
by the peripatetic writers. This 
great doctor admits that unformed 
matter was created, and existed for 
a time in its informity. “The 
earth,” says he, “was nothing but 
unformed matter; for it was invisi- 
ble and uncompounded, . and 
out. of this invisible and uncom- 
pounded matter, out of this infor- 
mity, out of this almost mere no- 
thingness, thou wast to make, O 
God! all the things which this 
changeable world contains.” * Some 
will ask : How could such a great 
man admit the existence of matter 
without a form? Did he not know 
that a potency without an act can- 
not exist? Or is it to be suspected 
that what he calls unformed matter 
was not altogether destitute of a 
form, but only of such a form as 
would make it visible as in the 
compound bodies ? 

S. Thomas believes that S. Augus- 
tine really excluded all forms from 
his unformed matter, and remarks 
that such an unformed matter could 
not possibly exist in such a state; 
for, if it existed, it was in act as a 
result of creation. For the term 
of creation is a being in act; and 
the act is a form. + ‘Thus it is evi- 
dent that to admit the existence of 
the matter without any form at all 


* Terra autem ipsa quam feceras, informis mate- 
ries erat, quia invisibilis erat et incomposita . ° 
de qua terra invisibili et incomposita, de qua infor- 
mitate, de quo pene nihilo faceres hec omnia qui- 
bus iste mutabilis mundus constat.—Con/ess., lib. 
12 ¢. 8, 

* Augustinus accipit informitatem materiz pro 
carentia omnis formz ; et sic impossibile est dicere 
quod informitas materi tempore precesserit vel 
formationem ipsius vel distinctionem. Et de for- 
matione quidem manifestum est. Si enjm materia 
informis pracessit duratione, hac erat jam in actu ; 
hoc enim creatio importat. Creationis enim termi- 
hus est ens actu; ipsum autem quod est actus, est 
forma) Dicere igitur, materiam precedere sine 

forma, est dicere ens actu sine actu, quod immplicat 

ontradictionem.—Sum. Theol., p. 1, q. 66, @ 1. 
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is a very gross blunder. But, for 
this very reason that the blunder is 
so great, we cannot believe that S. 
Augustine made himself guilty of 
it. We rather believe that he mere- 
ly excluded from his unformed mat- 
ter a visible shape, and what was 
afterward called “the form of cor- 
poreity ” by which compound sub- 
stances are constituted in their spe- 
cies and distinguished from one 
another, Let us hear him. 
“There was a. time,” says he, 
“when I used to call unformed, not 
that which I thought to be alto- 
gether destitute of a form, but that 
which I imagined to be ill-formed, 
and to have such an odd and ugly 
form as would be shocking to see. 
But what I thus imagined was un- 
formed, not absolutely, but only in 
comparison with other things en- 
dowed with better forms; whilst 
reason and truth demanded that I 
should discard entirely all thought 
of any remaining form, if I wished 
to conceive matter as truly unform- 
ed. But this I could not do; for 
it was easier to surmise that a thing 
altogether deprived of form had no 
existence, than to admit anything 
intermediate between a formed be- 
ing and nothing, which would be 
neither a formed being nor nothing, 
but an unformed being and almost 
a mere nothing. At last I dropped 
from my mind all those images of 
formed bodies, which my imagina- 
tion was used to multiply and vary 
at random, and began to consider 
the bodies themselves, and their 
mutability on account of which such 
bodies cease to be what they were, 
and begin to be what they were 
not. And I began to conjecture 
that their passage from one form 
to another was made through some- 
thing unformed, not through abso- 
lute nothing. But this I desired to 
know, not to surmise. Now, were 
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I to say all that thou, O God! hadst 
taught me about this subject, who 
among my readers would strive to 
grasp my thought? But I shall not 
cease to praise thee in my heart for 
those very things which I cannot 
expound. For the mutability of 
changeable things is susceptible of 
all the forms by which such things 
can be changed. But what is such 
a mutability? Is it asoul? Is ita 
body? Is it the feature of a soul 
or of a body? Were it allowable, 
I would call it a nothing-something, 
and a being non-being. And yet it 
was already in some manner before 
it received these visible and com- 
pounded forms.” * 

The more we examine this pas- 
sage, the stronger becomes our con- 
viction that the word “form” was 
used here by S. Augustine, not for 
the substantial form of Aristotle, 
but for shape or geometric form, 
and that “ unformed matter ” stands 
For, when 


here for shapeless matter. 
he says that “reason and truth de- 
mand that all thought of any re- 


* Informe appellabam non quod careret forma, 
sed quod talem haberet, ut, si appareret, insolitum 
et incongruum aversaretur sensus meus, et contur- 
baretur infirmitas hominis. Verum illud quod cogi- 
tabam, non privatione omnis forme, sed compara- 
tione formosiorum erat informe: et suadebat vera 
ratio ut omnis forma qualescumque reliquias om- 
nino detraherem, si vellem prorsus informe cogitare ; 
et non poteram. Citius enim non esse censebam 
quod omni forma privaretur, quam cogitabam quid- 
dam inter formatum et nihil, nec formatum, nec 
nihil, informe prope nihil. Et cessavit mens mea 
interrogare hinc spiritum meum plenum imaginibus 
formatorum corporum et eas pro arbitrio mutantem 
atque variantem ; et intendi in ipsa corpora, eorum- 
que mutabilitatem altius inspexi, qua desinunt esse 
quod fuerant, et incipiunt esse quod non erant ; eo- 
rumdemque transitum de forma in formam per in- 
forme quiddam fieri suspicatus sum, non per omnino 
nihil ; sed nosse cupiebam, non suspicari. Et si to- 
tum tibi confiteatur vox et stilus meus, quidquid 
de ista quastione enodasti mihi, quis legentium ca- 
pere durabit? Nec ideo tamen cessabit cor meum 
dare tibi honorem et canticum laudis de iis quz dic- 
tare non sufficit. Mutabilitas enim rerum mutabi- 
lium ipsa capax est formarum omnium in quas mu- 
tantur res mutabiles. Et hec quid est? Num- 
quid animus? numquid corpus? numquid species 
animi vel corporis? Si dici posset ‘* Nihil aliquid,” 
et “ Est non est,” hoc eam dicerem ; et tamen jam 
uteumque erat, ut species caperet istas visibiles ct 
compositas.—Con/ess., lib. 12, c. 6. 
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maining forms should be discard- 
ed,” of what remaining forms 
does he speak? Of those “ odd and 
ugly forms” which he says would 
be shocking to see. But it is evi- 
dent that no substantial form can 
be odd and ugly or shocking to 
see. Moreover, S. Augustine con- 
ceives his “ unformed matter,” by 
dropping from his mind “all those 
images of formed bodies ” by which 
his imagination had been previous- 
ly haunted. Now, it is obvious 
that substantial forms are not an 
object of the imagination, nor can 
they be styled “images” of formed 
bodies. Lastly, the holy doctor 
explicitly says that the matter of 
the bodies “ was already in some 
manner before it could receive shese 
visible and compounded forms,” 
which shows that the forms which 
he excluded from the primitive 
matter are “the visible and com- 
pounded forms ” of bodies—that is, 
such forms as result from material 
composition. And this is confirm- 
ed by those other words of the ho- 
ly doctor, “ The earth was nothing 
but unformed matter; for é. was 
invisible and uncompounded "’ —that is, 
the informity of the earth consisted 
in the absence of material compo- 
sition, and, therefore, of visible 
shape; not in the absence of primi- 
tive substantial forms. 

It would be interesting to know 
why S. Augustine believed that his 
readers would not bear with him 
(quis legentium capere durabit ?) it 
he were to say all that God had 
taught him about shapeless matter. 
Had Ged taught him the existence 
of simple and unextended ele- 
ments? Was his shapeless matter 
that simple point, that invisible and 
uncompounded potency, on ac- 
count of which all elements are 
liable to geometrical arrangement 
and to physical composition? The 
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holy doctor does not tell us; but 
certainly, if there ever was shapeless 
matter, it could have no exteiision, 
for extension entails shape. It 
would, therefore, seem that S. Au- 
gustine’s shapeless matter could 
not but consist of simple and unex- 
tended elements; and if so, he had 
good reason to expect that his read- 
ers would scorn a notion so con- 
trary to the popular bias; as we 
see that even in our own time, and 
in the teeth of scientific and philo- 
sophical evidence, the same notion 
cannot take hold of the popular 
mind. 

If the unformed matter of S. Au- 
gustine is matter without shape and 
without extension, we can easily un- 
derstand why he calls it pene nuHam 
rem, viz., scarcely more than no- 
thing.* Indeed, the potential term 
of a primitive element, a simple 
point in space, is scarcely more 
than nothing; for it has no bulk, 
and were it not for the act which 
gives it existence, it would be no- 
thing at all, as it has nothing in 
itself and in its potential nature 
which deserves the name of “ be- 
ing”; but it borrows all its being 
from the substantial act, as we 
shall explain later on. It is, there- 
fore, plain that the matter of a sim- 
ple element, and of all simple ele- 
ments, is hardly more than nothing, 
and that it might almost be describ- 
ed as a nothing-something, and a 
being non-being, as S. Augustine ob- 
serves. But when the primitive 
matter began to cluster into bodies 
having bulk and composition, then 
this same matter acquired a visible 
form under definite dimensions, 
and thus. one mass of matter be- 
came distinguishable from another, 
and by the arrangement of such 


* Tu enim, Domine, fecisti mundum de materia in- 
formi, quam fecisti de nulla re pene nullam rem.— 
Confess., lib. 12,c. 8. 
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distinct material things the order 
and beauty of the world were pro- 
duced. 

Thus S. Augustine did not admit 
the existence of matter deprived of 
a substantial form, but only the exis- 
tence of matter without shape, and 
therefore without extension. And 
for this reason we have said that 
his doctrine contains more trutl- 
than is commonly believed by the 
peripatetic writers. His wuacom- 
pounded matter can mean nothing 
else than simple elements; and 
since the components are the ma- 
terial cause of the compound, and 
must be presupposed to it, the 
simple elements of which all bod- 
ies consist are undoubtedly those 
material beings which God must 
have created before anything hav- 
ing shape and material composition 
could make its appearance in the 
world. Hence S. Augustine’s view 
of creation is, in this respect, per- 
fectly consistent with sound philo- 
sophy no less than with revelation. 
His shapeless matter must be rank- 
ed, we think, with the first matter 
of Suarez above mentioned, under 
the name of primitive material sub- 
stance. 

As to the first matter of S. Tho- 
mas and of the other followers of 
Aristotle, it is difficult to say what 
itis; for we have seen that it has. 
been understood in two different 
manners. If we adopt its most re- 
ceived definition, we must call it 
“a pure potency” and “a first po- 
tency.” According to this defini- 
tion, the first matter is anon-entity, 
as we have already remarked, and 
has no part in the constitution of 
substance, any more than a corpse 
in the constitution of man; for, as 
the body of man is not @ /iving 
corpse, so the matter in material 
substance is not @ pure potency in act, 
both expressions implying a like 
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contradiction, Hence the first 
matter, according to this definition, 
is not a metaphysical being, but a 
mere being of reason—that is, a con- 
ception of nothingness as resulting 
from the suppression of the formal 
principle of being. 

From our notion of simple ele- 
ments we can form a very clear im- 
age of this being of reason. In a 
primitive element the matter bor- 
rows all its reality from the substan- 
tial form of which it is the intrinsic 
term—that is, from a virtual sphe- 
ricity of which it is the centre. To 
change such a centre into a pure 
potency of being, we have merely 
to suppress the virtual sphericity ; 
for, by so doing, what was a real 
centre of power becomes an imag- 
inary centre, a term deprived of its 
reality, a mere nothing; which 
however, from the nature of the 
process by which it is reached, is 
still conceived as the vestige of the 
real centre of power, and, so to say, 
the shadow of the real matter which 
disappears. Thus the materia prima, 
aS a pure potency, is nothing else 
than an imaginary point in space, 
or the potency of a real centre of 
power. This clear and definite 
conception of the first matter is cal- 
culated to shed some additional 
light on many questions connect- 
ed with the peripatetic philosophy, 
and, above all, on the very definition 
of matter. The old metaphysicians, 
when defining the first matter to be 
“a pure potency,” had no notion 
of the existence of simple elements, 
and knew very little about the law 
of material actions; and for this 
reason they could say ‘nothing 
about the special character of such 
a pure potency. For the same rea- 
‘son they were unable also to point 
out the special nature of the first act 
of matter; they simply recognized 
that the conspiration of such a po- 
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tency with such an act ought to 
give rise to a “movable being.” 
But potency and act are to be found 
not only in material, but also in 
spiritual, substances ; and as these 
substances are of a quite different 
nature, it is evident that their re- 
spective potencies and their respec- 
tive acts must be of a quite differ- 
ent nature. Now, the special char- 
acter of the potency of material 
substance consists in its being a /o- 
cal term, whilst the special charac- 
ter of the potency of spiritual sub- 
stance consists in its being an énfe/- 
lectual term. And therefore, to dis- 
tinguish the former from the latter, 
we should say that the matter is “a 
potential term im space,” and the 
first matter “‘a potency of being 
in space.’ The additional words 
“in space” point out the charac- 
teristic attribute of the material 
potency as distinguished from all 
other potencies. 

Moreover, our conception of 
materia prima as an imaginary point 
in space may help us to realize 
more completely the distinction 
which must be made between the 
non-entity of the first matter and 
absolute nothingness. Absolute no- 
thingness is a mere negation of 
being, or a wmegative non-entity ; 
whereas the non-entity of the first 
matter is formally constituted by a 
privation, and must be styled a 
privative non-entity. For, as the 
matter and“its substantial form are 
the constituents of one and the 
same primitive essence, we cannot 
think of the matter without refer- 
ence to the form, nor of the form 
without reference to the matter. 
And therefore, when, in order to 
conceive the first matter, we sup- 
press mentally the substantial form, 
we deprive the matter of what it 
essentially requires for its exist 
ence; and it is in consequence of 
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such a process that we reduce the 
matter tc a non-entity. Now, to 
exclude from the matter the form 
which is due to it is to constitute 
the matter under a_ privation. 
Therefore the resulting non-entity 
of the first matter is a privative 
non-entity. Indeed, privation is 
defined as “the absence of some- 
thing due ¢o a sudject,” and we can 
scarcely say that a non-entity is a 
subject. But this definition applies 
to real privations only, which re- 
quire a real subject lacking some- 
thing due to it; as when a man has 
lost an eye or a foot. But in our 
case, as we are concerned with a 
pure potency of being, which has 
no reality at all, our subject can 
be nothing else than a non-entity. 
This is the subject which demands 
the form of which it is bereaved, as 
it cannot even be conceived with- 
out reference to it. The very name 
of matter, which it retains, points 
out a form as its transcendental 
correlative; while the epithet 
“first” points out the fact that this 
matter is yet destitute of that being 
which it should have in order to 
deserve the name of rea/ matter. 
But, much as this notion of the 
first matter agrees with that of 
“pure potency ” and of “first po- 
tency,” the followers of the peri- 
patetic system will say that their 
first matter is something quite dif- 
ferent, as is evident from their 
theory of substantial generations, 
which would have no meaning, if 
the first matter were not a reality. 
Let us, then, waive for the present 
the notion of “pure potency,” and 
turn our attention to that of “ read 
potency,” that we may see what 
kind of reality the first matter must 
be, when the “ first matter ” is iden- 
tified with the matter actually ex- 
isting under a substantial form. 
The matter actuated by a form 
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is a real potency, and nothing more. 
It is only by stretching the word 
“being” beyond its legitimate 
meaning that this real potency is 
sometimes called a real being. In 
fact, the potential term of the real 
being is real, not on account of any 
real entity involved in its own na- 
ture, but merely on account of the 
real act by which it is actuated. 
How anything can be real without 
possessing an entity of its own our 
reader may easily understand by 
recollecting what we have olten re- 
marked about the centre of a sphere, 
whose reality is entirely due to the 
spherical form, or by reflecting that 
negations and privations are simi- 
larly called rea/, not because of any 
entity involved in them, but simply 
because they are appurtenances of 
real beings. 

We have seen that S, Augustine 
would fain have called the primi- 
tive matter a nothing-something and 
a being non-being, if such phrases 
had been allowable. His thought 
was deep, but he could not find 
words to express it thoroughly. 
Our “real potency” is that “ no- 
thing-something ” which was in the 
mind of the holy doctor. S. Tho- 
mas gives us a clew to the explana- 
tion of sucha “ nothing-something ”’ 
by remarking that 40 de and fo have 
being are not precisely the same 
thing. Zo de is the attribute of a 
complete act, whilst 40 have being is 
the attribute of a potency actuated 
by its act. That is said fo de 
which contains in itself the formal 
reason of its being; whilst that is 
said fo have being which does not 
contain in itself the formal reason 
of its being, but receives its being 
from without, and puts it on as 
a borrowed garment. Of course, 
God alone can be said éo de in the 
fullest meaning of the term, as he 
alone contains in himself the ade- 
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guate reason of his being; yet all 
created essence can be said /@ de, 
inasmuch as it contains in itself the 
formal reason of its being—that is, 
an act giving existence to a poten- 
cy; whereas the potency itself can 
be said merely ¢o have being, because 
being is not included in the nature 
of potency, but must come to it 
from a distinct source. And there- 
fore, as a thing colored Aas color, 
but és not color, and as a body ani- 
mated Aas life, but ts not life, so the 
matter actuated by its form Aas be- 
ing, but 7s mot a being. 

Some philosophers, who failed to 
take notice of this distinction, main- 
tained that the matter which exists 
under a substantial form is an in- 
complete being, and an incomplete sub- 
stance. The expression is not cor- 
rect. For, if the matter which lies 
under the substantial form were an 
incomplete being, it would be the 
office of the form to complete it. 
Now, the substantial form can have 
no such office ; fer the form always 
inchoates what the matter com- 
pletes. It is always the term that 
completes the act, whilst the act 
actuates the term by giving it the 
first being. Hence the matter 
which lies under its substantial form 
is not an incomplete entity. Nor 
is it an entity destined to complete 
the form; for, if the term which 
completes a form were a being, such 
a term would be a real subject, and 
thus the form terminated to it would 
not be strictly substantial, as it 
would not give it the first being. 
Moreover, the matter and the sub- 
stantial form constitute one primi- 
tive essence, in which it is impossi- 
ble to admit a multiplicity of enti- 
tative constituents; and therefore, 
since the substantial form, which is 
a formal source of being, is evident- 
ly an entitative constituent, it fol- 
lows that the matter lying under it 
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has no entity of its own, but is 
merely clothed with the entity of 
its form. 

But, true though it is that the 
matter lying under a substantial 
form has no entity of its own, it is, 
however, a real term, as we have al- 
ready intimated; hence it may be 
called a reality. And since reality 
and entity are commonly used as 
synonymous, we may admit that the 
formed matter is an entity, adjec- 
tively, not substantively, just as we 
admit that ivory is @ sphere when it 
lies under a spherical form. Nev- 
ertheless the ivory, to speak more 
properly, should be said “# have 
sphericity rather than fo be a sphere ; 
for, though it is the subject of 
sphericity, it is not spherical of its 
own nature. In the same manner, 
a body vivified by a soul is called 
living ; but, properly speaking, it 
should be styled having life, be- 
cause life is not a property of the 
body as such, but it springs from 
the presence of the soul in the 
body. The like is to be said of 
the being of the matter as actuated 
by the substantial form. It is from 
the form alone that such a matter 
has its first being; and therefore 
such a matter has only a borrowed 
being, and is areal potency, not a 
real entity. Such is, we believe, 
the true interpretation of S. Au- 
gustine’s phrase: “nothing-some- 
thing” and “being non-being ”— 
Nihil aliquid, et est non est. 

Nor is it strange that the matter 
should be a@ reality without being 
an entity, properly so called; for the 
like happens with all the real terms 
of contingent things. Thus the 
real term of a line (the point) is no 
linear entity, though it certainly 
belongs to the line, and is some- 
thing real in the line; the rea! 
term of time (the present instant, 
or the now) is no temporal entity, 
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as it has no extension, though it 
certainly belongs to time, and is 
something real in time; the real 
term of a body (the simple ele- 
ment) is no bodily entity, as it has 
no bulk, though it certainly belongs 
to the body, and is something real 
in it; the real term ofa circle (the 
centre) is no circular entity, though 
it certainly belongs to the circle, 
and is something real in it. And 
in like manner the real term of a 
primitive contingent substance (its 
potency) is no substantial entity, 
though it evidently belongs to the 
contingent substance, and is some- 
thing real in it. In God alone, 
whose being excludes contingency, 
the substantial term (the Word) 
stands forth as a true entity—a 
most perfect and infinite entity— 
for, as the term of the divine gene- 
ration is not educed out of nothing, 
it is absolutely free from all poten- 
tiality, and is in eternal possession 
of infinite actuality. Hence it is 
that God alone, as we have above 
remarked, can be said / de in the 
fullest meaning of the term. 

As the best authors agree that 
the matter which is under a sub- 
stantial form is no being, but only 
“a real potency,” we will dispense 
with further considerations on this 
special point. What we have said 
suffices to give our readers an idea 
of the materia prima of the ancients, 
and of the different manners in 
which it has been understood. 

Substantial form—Coming now 
to the notion of the substantial 
form the first thing which deserves 
special notice is the fact that the 
phrase “substantial form ” can be 
interpreted in two manners, owing 
to the double meaning attached to 
the epithet “substantial.” All the 
forms which supervene to a speci- 
fic nature already constituted have 
been called “ accidental,” and° all 
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the forms which enter into the con- 
stitution of a specific nature have 
been called “ substantial.” But as 
the accident can be contrasted 
with the essence no less than with 
the substance of a thing, so the 
substantial form can be defined 
either as that which gives the first 
being to a certain essence, or as that 
which gives the first being to a suéd- 
stance as such. The schoolmen, in 
fact, left us two definitions of their 
substantial forms, of which the 
first is: “ The substantial form is 
that which gives the first being to 
the matter”; the second is: “ The 
substantial form is that which 
gives the first being to a thing.”’ 
The first definition belongs to the 
form strictly substantial, for the re= 
sult of the first actuation of matter 
is a primitive substance; whereas 
the second has a much wider range, 
because all things which involve 
material composition, in their spe- 
cific nature, receive the first specific 
being bya form which needs. not 
give the first existence to their ma- 
terial components, and which, there- 
fore, is not strictly a substantial 
form. Thus a molecule of oxygen, 
because it contains a definite num- 
ber of primitive elements, cannot 
be formally constituted in its spe- 
cific nature, except by a. specific 
composition; and such a composi- 
tion is an essential, though not a tru- 
ly substantial, form of the com- 
pound, as we shall. more fully ex- 
plain in another article. 

The strictly substantial form con- 
tains in itself the whole reason of 
the being of the substance; for the 
matter which completes it does not 
contribute to the constitution of the 
substance, except as a mere term— 
that is, by simply receiving exist- 
ence, and therefore without adding 
any new entity to the entity of the 
form. Whence it follows that the 
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form itself contains the whole rea- 
son of the resulting essence. “ Al- 
though the essence of a being,” says 
S. Thomas, “is neither the form 
alone nor the matter alone, yet the 
form alone is, in its own manner, 
the cause of such an essence.” * It 
cannot, however, be inferred from 
this that the strictly substantial 
form is a physical being. Physical 
beings have a complete essence and 
an existence of their own; which is 
not the case with any material 
form. “Even the forms  them- 
selves,” according to S. Thomas, 
“have no being; it is only the com- 
pounds (of matter and form) that 
have being through them.” ¢ And 
again: “ ‘The substantial form itself 
has no complete essence; for inthe 
definition of the substantial form it 
is necessary to include that of 
which it is the form.” { It is plain 
that a being which has no complete 
essence and no_ possibility of a 


separate existence cannot be styl- 
ed a physical being, but only a 


metaphysical constituent of the 
physical being. 

The schoolmen teach that the 
substantial forms of bodies are 
educed out of the potency of matter, 
This proposition is true. For the 
so-called “ substantial” forms of 
bodies are not strictly substantial, 
but only essential or natural forms, 
as they give the first existence, not 
to the matter of which the bodies 
are composed, but only to the 
bodies themselves. Now, ali bodies 
are material compounds of a certain 
species, and therefore involve dis- 


* Licet essentia, qua res denominatur ens, non 
sit tantum forma, nec tantum materia, tamen hu- 
jusmodi essentiz sola forma suo modo est causa.— 
De Ente et Essentia, c. 2. 

+ Etiam forme non habent esse, sed composita 
h vbent esse per eas —Sum. Theol., p. 1, 4. 5, 4- 4. 

¢ Nec forma substaatialis completam essentiam 
habet ; quia indefinitione formz substantialis opor- 
tet quod ponatur, id cujus est forma.—De Ente et 
Essentia, c. 5. 
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tinct material terms bound together 
by a specific form of composition, 
without which such a specific com- 
pound can have no existence. The 
specific form of composition is 
therefore the essential form of a 
body of a given species; and such 
is the form that gives the first being 
to the body. To say that such a 
form is educed out of the potency 
of matter is to state an obvious 
truth, as it is known that ‘the com- 
position of bodies is brought about 
by the mutual action of the ele- 
ments of which the bodies are con- 
stituted, which action proceeds 
from the aetive potency, and actu- 
ates the passive potency of the mat- 
ter of the body, as we shall explain 
more fully in the sequel. 

But the old natural philosophers, 
who had no notion of primitive un- 
extended elements, when affirming 
the eduction of substantial forms 
out of the potency of matter, took 
for granted that such forms were 
strictly substantial, and gave the 
first being not only to the body, 
but also to the matter itself of 
which the body was composed. In 
this they were mistaken; but the 
mistake was excusable, as chemistry 
had not yet shown the law of defin- 
ite proportions in the combination 
of different bodies, nor had the 
spectroscope revealed the fact that 
the primitive molecules of ali bodies 
are composed of free elementary 
substances vibrating around a com- 
mon centre, and remaining substan- 
tially identical amid all the changes 
produced by natural causes in the 
material world. Nevertheless, had 
they not been biassed by the /sc 
dixit, the peripatetics would have 
found that, though accidental 
forms, and many essential forms 
too, are educed out of the potency 
of matter, yet the strictly substan- 
tial forms cannot be so educed. 
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The matter may be conceived 
either as formed or as unformed. If 
it is formed, it is already in posses- 
sion of its substantial form and of 
its first being, which it never loses, 
as we shall prove hereafter. There- 
tore such a matter is not in potency 
with regard to its first being; and 
thus no strictly substantial form 
can be educed from the potency of 
the formed matter. If, on the con- 
trary, the matter is yet unformed, it 
is plain that such a matter cannot 
be acted on by natural agents; for 
it has no existence in the order of 
things, and therefore it cannot be 
the subject of natural actions. How, 
then, can it receive the first being ? 
Owing to the impossibility of ex- 
plaining how the unformed matter 
could be actuated by natural agents, 
those who admitted the eduction 
of substantial forms out of the po- 
tency of matter were constrained 
to assume that the frst matter had 
some reality of its own, and con- 
sisted intrinsically, as Suarez teach- 
es, of act and potency. But, though 
it is true that the matter must have 
some reality in order to receive 
from natural agents a new form, it 
is evident that such a new form 
cannot be strictly substantial ; for 
it cannot give the first being to a 
matter already endowed with being. 
Hence no strictly substantial form 
can be naturally educed out of the 
potency of matter. 

If, then, a truly substantial form 
could in any sense be educed out 
of the potency of matter, such an 
eduction should be made, not by 
natural causes, but by God himself 
in the act of creation; for no agent, 
except God, can bring matter into 
existence. But we think that even 
in this case it would be incorrect 
to say that the substantial form 
is educed out of the potency of 
matter. For, although the un- 
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formed matter, and the nothingness 
out of which things are educed 
by creation, admit of no real differ- 
ence, yet the unformed matter, as a 
ptivative non-entity, involves a for- 
mality of reason, which absolute ro- 
thingness does not involve; and 
hence to substitute the unformed 
matter for absolute nothingness as 
the extrinsic term of creation, is. to 
present the fact of creation under a 
false formality. God creates a sub- 
stance, not by educing its form out 
of a privative non-entity—that is, 
out of an abstraction—but by educ- 
ing the substance itself out of no- 
thingness. And for this reason it 
would be quite incorrect to call 
creation an eduction of a substan- 
tial form out of the potency of 
matter. 

‘There is yet another reason why 
creation should not be so .explain- 
ed. For the philosophers who ad- 
mit the eduction of substantial 
forms out of the potency of matter, 
assume, either explicitly or impli- 
citly, that such a potency is read, 
though they often call it ‘‘a pure 
potency,” as we have stated. Their 
matter is therefore a rea/ subject of 
substantial generations. Now, it is 
obvious that creation neither pre- 
supposes nor admits a previous real 
subject. Hence, to say that crea- 
tion is the eduction of a substantial 
form out of the potency of matter, 
would be to employ a very mischie- 
vous phrase, with nothing to justify 
it, even if no other objection could 
be raised against its use. 

We conclude that strictly sub- 
stantial forms are never educed out 
of the potency of matter, but are 
simply educed out of nothing in 
creation. As, however, every such 
form gives being to its matter, with- 
out which it cannot exist, we com- 
monly say that the whole sibstance, 
and not its form as such, is educed 
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out of nothing. S. Thomas says: 
“The term of creation is a being 
in act; and its act is its form "*— 
the form, evidently, which gives the 
first being to the matter, and which 
is therefore truly and properly sub- 
stantial. Hence, before the posi- 
tion of this act, nothing exists in 
nature which can be styled “ mat- 
ter,” whilst at the position of this 
act, and by virtue of it, the mate- 
rial substance itself is instantly 
brought into existence. Accord- 
ingly, the position of an act which 
formally gives existence to its term 
is the very eduction of the sub- 
stance ont of nothing; and the 
strictly substantial form is educed 
out of nothing in the very creation 
of the substance, whereas the mat- 
ter, at the mere position of such a 
form, and through it immediately, 
acquires its first existence. The 
matter, as the reader may recollect, 
is to its form what the centre of a 
sphere is to the spherical form. 
Hence, as the centre acquires its 
being by the mere position of a 
spherical form, so the matter ac- 
quires its being by the mere posi- 
tion of the substantial form, with- 
out the concurrence of any other 
causality. 

This last conclusion may give 
rise to an objection, which we can- 
not leave without an answer. The 
objection is the following: If the 
matter receives its first being 
through the substantial form alone, 
it follows that God did not create 
the matter, but only the form itself. 

We answer that when we speak 
of the creation of matter, the word 
“matter” means “ material sub- 
stance.” For the term of creation, 
as we have just remarked with S. 
‘Thomas, is the being in act—that is, 


* Creationis terminus est ens actu; ipsum autem 
quod est actus est forma.—Sum. Theol., p. 1, q. 66, 
a1. 
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the complete being, as it physically 
exists in the order of nature. Now, 
such a being is the substance itself. 
On the other hand, to create tie 
being in act is to produce the act 
which is the formal reason of the 
being ; and since the position of the 
act entails the existence of a poten- 
tial term, it is evident that God, 
by producing the act, causes the 
existence of the potential term. 
But as this term is not a “ real be- 
ing,” but only a “real potency,” 
and as its reality is merely “bor- 
rowed ” from the substantial form, 
it has nothing in itself which re- 
quires making, and therefore it can- 
not be the term of a special crea- 
tion. 

The old philosophers, who ad- 
mitted the separability of the mat- 
ter from its substantial form, and 
who were for this reason obliged to 
grant to such a matter an imper- 
fect being, were wont to say that 
the matter was con-created with the 
form, and thus they seem to have 
conceived the creation of a primi- 
tive material substance as including 
two partial creations. But, as a 
primitive being includes but one act, 
it cannot be the term of fwo ac- 
tions; for two actions imply two 
acts. On the other hand, the mat- 
ter which is under the substantial 
act has no entity of its own, as we 
have shown to be the true and 
common doctrine, and _ therefore 
has no need of a special effection, 
but only of a formal actuation. 
Hence the creation of a primitive 
material substance does not con- 
sist of two partial creations. We 
may, however, adopt the term “cou- 
created” to express the fact that 
the position of the act entails the 
reality of the potential term, just 
as the position of sphericity entails 
the existence of a centre. 


The preceding remarks have 
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been made with the object of pre- 
paring the solution of a difficulty 
concerning the creation of matter. 
For matter is potential, whilst God 
is a pure act without potency; but 
a pure act without potency cannot 
produce anything potential, since it 
does not contain in itself any poten- 
tiality nor anything equivalent to it. 
Therefore the origin of matter can- 
not be accounted for by creation. 
‘The answer to this difficulty is 
as follows : We grant that the mat- 
ter, as distinguished from the form 
which gives it the first being, and 
therefore as a potential term of the 
primitive substance, cannot be cre- 
ated, for it is no being at all, but 
only a potency of being; and yet 
it does not follow that the material 
substance itself cannot be created. 
Of course God does not contain in 
himself, either formally or eminent- 
ly, the potentiality of his own crea- 
tures, but he eminently contains in 
himself and can produce out of 
himself an endless multitude of acts 
giving existence to as many poten- 
tial terms. And thus God, by pro- 
ducing any such act, causes the ex- 
istence of its correspondent poten- 
cy, which is not efficiently made, 
but only formally actuated, as has 
been just explained. Creation is an 
action, and action is the production 
of an act; hence “ the term of crea- 
tion is @ being in act, and this act is 
the form,” as St. Thomas teaches; 
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the matter, on the contrary, or the 
potency 8f the created being, is a 
term coming out of nothingness by 
formal actuation, and consequently 
having no being of its own, but 
owing whatever existence it has to 
the act or form of which it is the 
term; so that, if God ceased to 
conserve such an act, the term 
would instantly vanish altogether 
without need of a special annihila- 
tion. Nothingness is the source of 
all potentiality and imperfection, as 
God is the source of all actuality 
and perfection. Hence even the 
spiritual creatures, in which there 
is no matter, are essentially poten- 
tial, inasmuch as they, too, have 
come out of nothing. ‘This suffices 
to show that God, though contain- 
ing in himself no formal and no 
virtual potentiality, can create a 
substance essentially constituted of 
act and potency. For we have 
seen that, tocreate suchasubstance, 
God needs only to produce an act 
ad extra, and that such an act con- 
tains in itself the formal reason of 
its proportionate potency ; because 
“ although the essence of a being is 
neither the form alone nor the 
matter alone, yet the form alone is 
in its own manner (that is, by for- 
mal principiation) the cause of such 
an essence.” 

And let this suffice respecting the 
general notions of first matter and 
substantial form, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








The Leader of the Cenirum in the German Reichstag, 


THE LEADER OF THE CENTRUM IN THE GERMAN REICH- 
STAG. 


Tue Catholics of Germany have 
suffered a great loss in the death 
of Herman von Mallinkrodt, de- 
puty to the Reichstag. Germany 
now realizes what he was, and it is 
indeed a pleasure for us to honor in 
this periodical the memory of this 
extraordinary man by giving a short 
sketch of his life. 

Herman von Mallinkrodt was 
born in Minden (Westphalia), on 
the 5th of February, 1821. His 
father, who was of noble birth and 
a Prussian officer of state, was a 
Protestant; his mother, #ée Von 
Hartman, of Paderborn, was an ex- 
cellent Catholic. All the children 
of this marriage were baptized Cath- 
olics— which is very seldom the 
case in mixed marriages—and were 
filled with the true Catholic spirit. 

Like Herman, so also did his 
brother and sister, who were older 
than he, distinguish themselves by 
their decidedly Catholic qualities. 
George, who had become the 
possessor of the old convent of 
Boeddekken, founded in the year 
837 by S. Meinulph, cherished a 
special devotion towards this the 
first saint of Paderborn, and rebuilt 
the chapel, destroyed in the begin- 
ning of this century by the Prussian 
government. This chapel is great- 
ly esteemed as a perfect specimen 
of Gothic architecture, and is now 
held in high honor, as being the 
final resting-place of Herman von 
Mallinkrodt. His sister, Pauline, 
the foundress and mother-general 
of the sisterhood of “ Christian 


Love,” has become celebrated by 
the success she has achieved in the 
education of girls. (The principal 
teacher of Pauline was the noble 
convert and celebrated poetess, 
Louisa Aloysia Hensel, in whose 
verses, according to the criticism 
of the Protestant historian Barthel, 
more tender and Christian senti- 
ments are expressed than are to be 
found in any German production of 
modern times.) ‘These excellent 
Sisters were also expelled, as being 
dangerous to the state, and sought 
as well as found a new field of use- 
fulness in America, the land of 
freedom. 

The true Catholic discipline of 
these three children they owe to the 
careful training of their mother and 
the pure Catholic atmosphere of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, to which city their fa- 
ther was sent as vice-president of the 
government. Herman followed:-the 
profession of his father, and studied 
jurisprudence. ‘The interest felt by 
the young jurist in whatever con- 
cerned the church is seen in the 
following inéident, which had an im- 
portant influence on his whole life : 
When the time had arrived for him 
to pass his state examination, he re- 
tired to the quiet of Boeddekken. 
From different themes he selected 
the one treating on the judicial rela- 
tions between church and state. Not 
being satisfied with the view taken 
by certain authors, he endeavored to 
arrive at a knowledge of the matter 
by personal investigation, and after 
fourteen months of close applica- 
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tion he succeeded in establishing a 
system which proved itself on all 
sides tenable and in harmony with 
the writings of the old canonists of 
the church. The person to whose 
judgment the production was sub- 
mitted declared that the treatise, 
although excellent, was too strong- 
ly in favor of the church, but that 
the author had permission to pub- 
lish it, which, however, was not 
done. Herman, nevertheless, as he 
afterwards told one of his friends, 
had never to retract one of the prin- 
ciples he then maintained ; he had 
only to let them develop themselves 
more fully. As hein his youth did 
not rest until he had become perfect 
master of any theme he had to dis- 
cuss, so also did he never in after- 
life ascend the tribune, upon which 
he won imperishable honors, until 
he had digested the whole matter 
in his mind. We make no men- 
tign of the positions which Mallin- 
krodt occupied as the servant of the 
state. It is well known that his 
strong Catholic sentiments were 
for the Prussian government an 
insurmountable objection to his 
being elevated to a post corre- 
sponding with his eminent ability, 
until he, as counsellor of the govern- 
ment at Merseburg, left the ungrate- 
ful service of the state. It was, 
however, his good fortune to apply 
the talents which Almighty God 
had given him in so full a measure, 
tc his parliamentary duties for eight- 
een years, from 1852 to 1874, the 
short interruption from 1864 to 1868 
excepted. 

In his life his friends recognized 
his merits, and in his death even 
his enemies confessed that a great 
man had passed away. 

This prominent leader Almighty 
God has taken from us in a sudden 
and unexpected manner. The last 
Prussian Diet, at whose session he 
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was more conspicuous than ever be- 
fore, had adjourned, and in paying 
his farewell visits before his return 
to his home in Nord-Brochen, 
where he possessed a family man- 
sion, he contracted a cold, which 
finally developed itself into an in- 
flammation of the lungs and of the 
membrane covering the thorax. On 
the fifth day of his sickness the man 
who, by his indefatigable public 
labors and the grief he felt for the 
afflictions undergone by the church, 
had worn out his life, passed to his 
eternal reward, on'the 26th of May, 
in the 53d year of hisage. He had 
married Thecla, x#e Von Bernhard, 
a step-sister of his first wife, several 
months before his death, and she 
was present when he died. Placing 
one hand in hers, he embraced with 
the other the cross, which in life he 
had always venerated and chosen 
as his standard. 

No pen can describe the heart- 
felt anguish which the Catholic 
people of Germany felt at their loss. 
At the funeral services in Berlin 
the distinguished members of all 
parties were present. The govern- 
ment alone failed to acknowledge 
the merit of one who had so long 
been an eminent leader in the 
Reichstag. Paderborn, to which 
city the body was conveyed, has 
never witnessed such a grand fune- 
ral procession as that of Von Mal- 
linkrodt. From thence to Boeddek- 
ken, a distance of nine miles, one 
congregation after the other formed 
the honorary escort, not counting 
the crowd of mourners who had 
gathered together at Boeddekken, . 
where the deceased was to be 
buried in the chapel of S. Mei-- 
nulph. A large number of members 
of the Centrum party, nearly all 
the nobility of Westphalia, were 
here assembled, and many cities of 
Germany sent deputies, who de- 
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posited laurel wreaths upon the 
coffin. It was an imposing sight 
when his Excellency Dr. Windt- 
horst approached the open grave 
to strew, as the last service of love, 
some blessed earth upon the re- 
mains of his dear friend, the tears 
streaming meanwhile from his eyes. 
During the funeral services the 
bells of the Cathedral of Miinster 
tolled solemnly for two hours, sum- 
moning Catholics from the different 
districts to attend the High Mass 
of Requiem for the beloved dead ; 
so that the words of the Holy 
Scriptures applied to the hero of 
the Machabees can be truly applied 
also to Von Mallinkrodt: “And 
all the people . . . bewailed him 
with great lamentation ” (1 Macha- 
bees é 20). Itis a remarkable fact 
that even his opponents, who dur- 
ing his lifetime attacked him with 
all manner of \weapons, could not 
but bestow the most unqualified 
praises upon him in death. It 
would seem that the eloquence of 
Von Mallinkrodt during his latter 
years had been all in vain; for al- 
though every seat was filled as soon 
as he ascended the tribune to speak, 
and he was listened to with profound 
attention, yet he exercised no in- 
fluence upon the votes, for the rea- 
son that they had previously been 
-determined upon. No one was 
found who could reply to his for- 
-cible arguments, for they were un- 
answerable. Not only his graceful 
‘oratory, but the very appearance 
of a man so true to his convictions, 
had its effect even upon his oppo- 
nents. It will not be out of place 
for us to give a few of the tributes 
paid to his memory by those who 
differed from him in politics. Even 
in Berlin, where titles are so plenti- 
ful, the general sentiment was one 
-of sorrow. “ With respectful sympa- 
cthy,” writes the Spener Gasette, “ we 
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have to announce the unexpected 
death of a man distinguished not 
only for talent, but for integrity— 
‘Herman von Mallinkrodt, deputy 
tothe Reichstag. He was sincerely 
convinced of the justice of the cause 
he espoused. Greater praise we can- 
not bestow upon a friend, nor can 
we refrain from acknowledging that 
our late adversary always acted from 
principle.” “Von Mallinkrodt,” 
says the correspondent of the Ber- 
lin Progress, “stood in the first 
rank when there was question re- 
garding the policy of the govern- 
ment against the church; no other 
orator, not only of his own party, 
but even of the opposition, could 
compare with him in logical rea- 
sonihg or in rhetorical skill. His 
speeches give evident proof of the 
rare combination of truth and ability 
to be found in this great man.” 
The fault-finding Elberfelder Ga- 
sette testifies as follows to the elo- 
quence of our deputy: “ Who thar 
has listened to even one of Von 
Mallinkrodt’s speeches can ever 
forget the fascinating eloquence o1 
the picturesque appearance of the 
orator—reminding one of the Duke 
of Alba, by the perfect dignity of his 
mamner and the classic form of his 
discourse ?” The Magdeburg corre- 
spondent almost goes further when 
he says: “ He served his party with 
such disinterestedness, and was 
so indifferent to his own advance- 
ment, that it would be well if all 
political parties could show many 
such characters—men who live ex- 
clusively for one idea, and sacri- 
fice every temporal advantage to 
this idea. The Reichstag will find 
it difficult to fill the vacuum caused 
by the death of Von Mallinkrodt. 
In this all parties agree; and 
members who combated the prin- 
ciples of the deceased with the 
greatest earnestness, nevertheless 
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confess that. in energy and vigor 
of expression he was seldom equal- 
led and never excelled by any one.” 
“In regard to his exterior appear- 
ance,” the Magdeburg Gaszetfe says: 
“Von Mallinkrodt, with his erect per- 
son, beautifully-formed head, stern 
features, and flashing eyes, was a 
fine specimen of a man who knew 
how to control his temper, and not 
give way to an cutburst of passion 
at an important moment. He was 
a leader who, in the severest com- 
bat, could impart courage and con- 
fidence to his followers, and he 
stood as firm as a rock when any 
attempt was made to crush him. 
. . » He will not be soon forgotten 
by those with whom he has had in- 
tellectual contests. Of Von Mal- 
linkrodt, who stands alone among 
men, it can be truly said: ‘ He was 
a great man.’ ” 

The reader will pardon us for se- 
lecting from among the many tri- 
butes of respect paid to the memory 
of Von Mallinkrodt one taken from 
the democratic Frankfort Gazette, 
edited by Jews, which journal at 
other times keeps its columns open 
to the most outrageous attacks upon 
the Catholic Church. It says with 
great truth: “The single idea of 
the church entirely filled the mind 
of this extraordinary and wonderful 
man; and firmly as he upheld the 
system of Miihler-Kriatzig, as stead- 
fastly did he oppose the policy of 
Falk. In this opposition he grew 
stronger from session to session, 
the governing principle of his life 
developed itself more and more 
fully, and he became bolder in his 
attack upon the ministers and their 
parliamentary friends. Talent and 
character were united in him; a 
true son of the church, he was at 
the same time a true son of mother 
earth, and his healthy organization 
had its effect upon his disposition. 
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The last session of the Reichstag 
saw him at the height of his useful- 
ness; his last grand speech, in re- 
ference to the laws against the 
bishops, was, as his friends and op- 
ponents acknowledge, the most im- 
portant parliamentary achievement 
since the beginning of the con- 
flict. ...In him the Reichstag 
loses not only one of its shining 
lights, but also a character of iron 
mould, such as is seldom found 
preserved in all its strength in the 
present unsettled state of public 
affairs. We cannot join in the 
requiem which the priests will sing 
around his catafalque, but his hon- 
est opponents will venerate his me- 
mory, for he was, what can be said 
of but few in our degenerate times 
—a true man.” 

With these noble qualities Von 
Mallinkrodt possessed the greatest 
modesty; he was accessible to 
every one, cheerful and familiar in 
the happy circle of his friends, re- 
spectful to his political opponents, 
just and reasonable to Protestants, 
and devoted to his spiritual mo- 
ther, the Catholic Church. Like 
O’Connell, during his parliamentary 
labors he had constant recourse to 
prayer. “ Pray for me!” were his 
farewell words to his sister when 
he went to Berlin to enter the arena 
of politics. When he had conclud- 
ed the above-mentioned last and 
grand speech in the Reichstag, in 
regard to the laws against the bi- 
shops, with the words, Per crucem 
ad lucem, which he himself translat- 
ed, “through the cross to joy,” 
and when he descended the tribune, 
he went directly to the seat of Rev. 
Father Miller, of Berlin, counsel- 
lor of the bishop, stretched out his 
hand to him, and said, “ You have 
prayed well!” It is said of him 
that before any important debate 
in the chambers he went in the 
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morning toHoly Communion. The 
people of Nord-Borchen tell one an- 
other with emotion how, without ever 
having been noticed by him, they 
have observed their good Von Mal- 
linkrodt pass hours in prayer in the 
lonely chapel near Borchen. What 
pious aspirations he made in. that 
secluded spot God alone knows. 
He was always very fond of reciting 
the Rosary, which devotion display- 
ed itself particularly upon his 
death-bed. He asked the Sister 
who nursed him to recite the beads 
with him, as his weakness prevent- 
ed him from praying aloud. When 
his wife approached his couch of 
pain, after greeting her affectionate- 
ly, he told her to look for his rosary 
and crucifix, which she would find 
lying beside him on the right. The 
following day, when his sister, the 
Superioress Pauline, had arrived in 
Berlin, after a friendly salutation, 
he said to her: “It is indeed good 
that you are here; say with me an- 
other decade of the Rosary.” It is 
related of O’Connell that in a de- 
cisive moment he would always re- 
tire to a corner in the House of Par- 
liament, in order to say the Rosary ; 
it was also the habit of Von Mallin- 
krodt, 

The same living faith which ani- 
mated him in life gave him also 
consolation in death, “Think of 
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S. Elizabeth,” said he to his wife, 
Thecla; “ she also became a widow 
when young.” When his wife, the 
day previous to his death, spoke to 
him of the love and grief of his five 
children, tears filled his eyes; but he 
wiped them quietly away without 
uttering a word, and looked up to 
heaven. He explained to the Sister 
who attended him why during his 
whole illness he had never felt any 
solicitude concerning his temporal 
or family affairs; for, said he, “I 
have confidence in God.” 

Another remarkable feature of 
his last sickness, which testifies to 
the peaceful state’ of mind of this 
Christian warrior, who fought the 
cause, but not the individual, was 
the fact that he evinced real 
satisfaction that his personal rela- 
tions toward his political oppo- 
nents had become no worse, but 
even more friendly. It was this 
sentiment which, when the fever 
had reached its height, caused him 
to exclaim: “I was willing to live 
in peace with every one; but jus- 
tice must prevail! Should Chris- 
tians not speak more like Chris- 
tians when among Christians?” 
As Von Mallinkrodt lived by faith, 
so also did he die, embracing the 
sign of redemption; and thus he 
passed away per crucem ad lucem— 
through the cross to joy. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE CHURCH IN VIEW OF RECENT 
DIFFICULTIES AND CONTROVERSIES AND THE PRE- 
SENT NEEDS OF THE AGE.* 


“These are not the times to sit with folded arms, while all the enemies of God are occupied in over- 
throwing every thing worthy of respect.”"—Prvus IX., Jan. 13, 1873. 

“* Yes, this change, this triumph, will come. I know not whether it will come during my life, during the 
life of this poor Vicar of Jesus Christ ; but that it must come, I know. The resurrection will take place 
and we shall see the end of all impiety.” —Pivs IX., Anniversary of the Roman Piébiscite, 1872. 


I. THE QUESTION STATED. 

Tue Catholic Church throughout 
the world, beginning at Rome, is in 
a suffering state. ‘There is scarcely 
a spot on the earth where she is 
not assailed by injustice, oppression, 
or violent persecution. Like her 
divine Author in his Passion, every 
member has its own trial of pain to 
endure. All the gates of hell have 
been opened, and every species of 
attack, as by general conspiracy, 
has been let loose at once upon the 
church. 

Countries in which Catholics out- 
number all other Christians put 
together, as France, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Bavaria, Baden, South Amer- 
ica, Brazil, and, until recently, Bel- 
gium, are for the most part control- 
led and governed by hostile mino- 
tities, and in some instances the 
minority is very small. 

Her adversaries, with the finger 
of derision, point out these facts and 
proclaim them to the world. Look, 
they say, at Poland, Ireland, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Bavaria, Austria, Italy, 
France, and what do you see? 
Countries subjugated, or enervated, 
or agitated by the internal throes 
of revolution. Everywhere among 
Catholic nations weakness only and 
incapacity are to be discerned. 


* This article is reprinted, with the author’s per- 
mission, from advance sheets of a pamphlet pub- 
a by Basil Montagu Pickering, London.—Ep. 
Ww 


This is the result of the priestly do- 
mination and hierarchical influence 
of Rome! i 

Heresy and schism, false philoso- 
phy, false science, and false art, 
cunning diplomacy, infidelity, and 
atheism, one and all boldly raise 
up their heads and attack the 
church in the face; while secret 
societies of world-wide organization 
are stealthily engaged in undermin- 
ing her strength with the people. 
Even the Sick man-the Turk-—who 
lives at the beck of the so-called 
Christian nations, impudently kicks 
the church of Christ, knowing full 
well there is no longer in Europe 
any power which will openly raise a 
voice in her defence. 

How many souls, on account of 
this dreadful war waged against the 
church, are now suffering in secret 
a bitter agony! How many are 
hesitating, knowing not what to do, 
and looking for guidance! How 
many are wavering between hope 
and fear! Alas! too many have 
already lost the faith. 

Culpable is the silence and base 
the fear which would restrain one’s 
voice at a period when God, the 
church, and religion are every- 
where either openly denied, boldly 
attacked, or fiercely persecuted. In 
such trying times as these silence or 
fear is betrayal. 

The hand of God is certainly in 
these events, and it is mo less cer- 
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tain that the light of divine faith 
ought to discern it. Through these 
clouds which now obscure the 
church the light of divine hope 
ought to pierce, enabling us to per- 
ceive a better and a brighter future ; 
for this is what is in store for the 
church and the world. That love 
which embraces at once the great- 
est glory of God and the highest 
happiness of man should outweigh 
all fear of misinterpretations, and 
urge one to make God’s hand clear 
to those who are willing to see, and 
point out to them the way to that 
happier and fairer future. 

What, then, has brought about this 
most deplorable state of things? 
How can we account for this appa- 
rent lack of faith and strength on the 
part of Catholics? Can it be true, 
as their enemies assert, that Catho- 
licity, wherever it has full sway, 
deteriorates society? Or is it con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity 
that Christians should strive with 
all their might to overcome evil in 
this world? Perhaps the Catholic 
Church has grown old, as others 
imagine, and has accomplished her 
task, and is no longer competent to 
unite together the conflicting inter- 
ests of modern society, and direct 
it towards its true destination ? 

These questions are most serious 
ones. Their answers must be 
fraught with most weighty lessons. 
Only a meagre outline of the course 
of argument can be here given in so 
vast a field of investigation. 


Il, REMOTE CAUSE OF PRESENT DIFFICUL- 
TIES, 


One of the chief features of the 
history of the church for these last 
three centuries has been its con- 
flict with the religious revolution of 
the XVIth century, properly call- 
ed Protestantism. The nature of 
Protestantism may be defined as the 
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exaggerated development of person- 
al independence, directed to the 
negation of the divine authority of 
the church, and chiefly aiming at 
its overthrow in the person of its 
supreme representative, the Pope. 

It is a fixed law, founded in the 
very nature of the church, that 
every serious and persistent denial 
of a divinely-revealed truth neces- 
sitates its vigorous defence, calls 
out its greater development, and 
ends, finally, in its dogmatic defini- 
tion. 

The history of the church is re- 
plete with instances of this: fact. 
One must suffice. When Arius de- 
nied the divinity of Christ, which 
was always held as a divinely-re- 
vealed truth, at once the doctors of 
the church and the faithful were 
aroused in its defence. A general 
council was called at Nice, and 
there this truth was defined and fix- 
ed for ever as a dogma of the Catho- 
lic faith. The law has always been, 
from the first Council at Jerusalem 
to that of the Vatican, that the ne- 
gation of a revealed truth calls out 
its fuller development and its ex- 
plicit dogmatic definition. 

The Council of Trent refuted and 
condemned the errors of Protestant- 
ism at the time of their birth, and 
defined the truths against which 
they were directed; but, for wise 
and sufficient reasons, abstained 
from touching the objective point of 
attack, which was, necessarily, the 
divine authority of the church. For 
there was no standing-ground what- 
ever for a protest against the 
church, except in its denial. It 
would have bees the height of ab- 
surdity to admi® an authority, and 
that divine, and at the same time to 
refuse to obey its decisions. It was 
as well known then as to-day that 
the keystone of the whole structure 
of the church was its head. To 
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overthrow the Papacy was to con- 
quer the church. 

The supreme power of the church 
for a long period of years was the 
centre around which the battle rag- 
ed between the adversaries and the 
champions of the faith. 

The denial! of the Papal authority 
in the church necessarily occasion- 
ed its fuller development. For as 
long as this hostile movement was 
aggressive in its assaults, so long 
was the church constrained to 
strengthen her defence, and make 
a stricter and more detailed appli- 
cation of her authority in every 
sphere of her action, in her hier- 
archy, in her general discipline, and 
in the personal acts of her children. 
Every new denial was met with a 
new defence and a fresh application. 
‘The danger was on the side of re- 
volt, the safety was on that of sub- 
mission. ‘The poison was an ex- 
aggerated spiritual independence, 
the antidote was increased obe- 
dience to a divine external autho- 
rity. 

The chief occupation of the 
church for the last three centuries 
was the maintenance of that authori- 
ty conferred by Christ on S. Peter 
and his successors, in opposition to 
the efforts of Protestantism for its 
overthrow; and the contest was 
terminated for ever in the dogmatic 
definition of Papal Infallibility, by 
the church assembled in council in 
the Vatican. Luther declared the 
pope Antichrist. The Catholic 
Church affirmed the pope to be the 
Vicar of Christ. Luther stigmatized 
the See of Rome as the seat of er- 
ror. Thecouncil of the church de- 
fined the See of Rome, the chair of 
S. Peter, to be the infallible inter- 
preter of divinely-revealed truth. 
This definition closed the contro- 
vetsy. 

In this pressing necessity of de- 
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fending the papal authority of the 
church, the society of S. Ignatius 
was born. It was no longer the re- 
futation of the errors of the Wal- 
denses and the Albigenses that was 
required, nor were the dangers to 
be combated such as arise from a 
wealthy and luxurious society. The 
former had been met and overcome 
by the Dominicans; the latter by 
the children of S. Francis. But 
new and strange errors arose, and 
alarming threats from an entirely 
different quarter were heard. Fear- 
ful blows were aimed and struck 
against the keystone of the divine 
constitution of the church, and mil- 
lions of her children were in open 
revolt. In this great crisis, as in 
previous ones, Providence supplied 
new men and new weapons to meet 
the new perils. S. Ignatius, filled 
with faith and animated with heroic 
zeal, came to the rescue, and form- 
ed an army of men devoted to the 
service of the church, and special- 
ly suited to encounter its peculiar 
dangers. The Papacy was their 
point of attack; the .members of 
his society must be the champions 
of the pope, his body-guard. The 
papal authority was denied; the 
children of S. Ignatius must make 
a special vow of obedience to the 
Holy Father. The prevailing sin 
of the time was disobedience; the 
members of his company must aim 
at becoming the perfect models of 
the virtue of obedience, men whose 
will should never conflict with the 
authority of the church, perinde ca- 
daver. The distinguishing traits of 
a perfect Jesuit formed the antithe- 
sis of a thorough Protestant. 

The society founded by S. Igna- 
tius undertook a heavy and an 
heroic task, one in its nature most 
unpopular, and requiring above all 
on the part of its members an entire 
abnegation of that which men hold 
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dearest—their own will. It is no 
wonder that their army of martyrs 
is so numerous and their list of 
saints so long. 

Inasmuch as the way of destroy- 
ing a vice is to enforce the practice 
of its opposite virtue, and as the 
confessional and spiritual direction 
are appropriate channels for apply- 
ing the authority of the church to 
the conscience and personal ac- 
tions of the faithful, the members 
of this society insisted upon the 
frequency of the one and the ne- 
cessity of the other. In a short 
period of time the Jesuits were 
considered the most skilful and 
were the most-sought-after confes- 
sors and spiritual directors in the 
church. 

They were mainly instrumental— 
by the science of their theologians, 
the logic of their controversialists, 
the eloquence of their preachers, 
the excellence of their spiritual 
writers, and, above all, by the in- 
fluence of their personal example— 
in saving millions from following in 
the great revolt against the church, 
in regaining millions who had gone 
astray, and in putting a stop to the 
numerical increase of Protestant- 
ism, almost within the generation in 
which it was born. 

To their labors and influence it 
is chiefly owing that the distin- 
guishing mark of a sincere Catholic 
for the last three centuries has 
been a special devotion to the Holy 
See and a filial obedience to the 
voice of the pope, the common fa- 
ther of the faithful. 

The logical outcome of the exis- 
tence of the society founded by S. 
Ignatius of Loyola was the dogmat- 
ic definition of Papal Infallibility ; 
for this was the final word of victory 
of divine truth over the specific 
error which the Jesuits were special- 
ly called to combat. 
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ill. PROXIMATE CAUSE. 

The church, while resisting Pro- 
testantism, had to give her princi- 
pal attention and apply her main 
strength to those points which were 
attacked. Like a wise strategist, 
she drew off her forces from the 
places which were secure, and 
directed them to those-posts where 
danger threatened. As she was 
most of all engaged in the defence 
of her external authority and organi- 
zation, the faithful, in view of this 
defence, as well as in regard to the 
dangers of the period, were special- 
ly guided to the practice of the vir- 
tue of obedience. Is it a matter 
of surprise that the character of 
the virtues developed was more 
passive than active? The weight 
of authority was placed on the side 
of restraining rather than of de- 
veloping personal independent ac- 
tion. 

The exaggeration of personal 
authority on the part of Protestants 
brought about in the church its 
greater restraint, in order that her 
divine authority might have its 
legitimate exercise and exert its 
salutary influence. The errors and 
evils of the times sprang from an 
unbridled personal independence, 
which could be only counteracted 
by habits of increased personal de- 
pendence. Contraria contrariis cu- 
rantur. The defence of the church 
and the salvation of the soul were 
ordinarily secured at the expense, 
necessarily, of those virtues which 
properly go to make up the strength 
of Christian manhood. 

The gain was the maintenance 
and victory of divine truth and the 
salvation of the soul. The loss 
was a certain falling off in energy, 
resulting in decreased action in the 
natural order. The former was a 
permanent and inestimable gain. 
The latter was a temporary, and 
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not irreparable, loss. There was 
no room for a choice. The faith- 
ful were placed in a position in 
which it became their unqualified 
duty to put into practice the pre- 
cept of our Lord when he said: 
It is better for thee to enter into life 
maimed or lame, than, having two 
hands or two feet, to be cast into ever- 
lasting fire. * 

In the principles above briefly 
stated may in a great measure be 
found the explanation why fifty 
millions of Protestants have had 
generally a controlling influence, 
for a long period, over two hundred 
millions of Catholics, in directing 
the movements and destinies of 
nations. ‘To the same source may 
be attributed the fact that Catholic 
nations, when the need was felt of 
a man of great personal energy at 
the head of their affairs, seldom 
hesitated to choose for prime minis- 
ter an indifferent Catholic, or a 
Protestant, or even an_ infidel. 
These principles explain also why 
Austria, France, Bavaria, Spain, 
Italy, and other Catholic countries 
have yielded to a handful of active 
and determined radicals, infidels, 
Jews, or atheists, and have been 
compelled to violate or annul their 
concordats with the Holy See, and 
to change their political institutions 
in a direction hostile to the interests 
of the Catholic religion. Finally, 
herein lies the secret why Catholics 
are at this moment almost every- 
where oppressed and persecuted 
by very inferior numbers. In the 
natural order the feebler are always 
made to serve the stronger. Evi- 
dent weakness on one side, in spite 
of superiority of numbers, provokes 
on the other, where there is con- 
sciousness of power, subjugation 
and oppression. 


*S. Matthew xviii. 8. 
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IV, IS THERE A WAY OUT? 

Is divine grace given only at the 
cost of natural strength? . Is atrue 
Christian life possible only through 
the sacrifice of a successful natural 
career? Are things to remain as 
they are at present ? 

The general history of the Catho- 
lic religion in the past condemns, 
these suppositions as the grossest 
errors and falsest calumnies. Be- 
hold the small numbers of the faith- 
ful and their final triumph over the 
great colossal Roman Empire! Look 
at the subjugation of the countless 
and victorious hordes of the North- 
ern barbarians! Witness, again, the 
prowess of the knights of the 
church, who were her champions in 
repulsing the threatening Mussul- 
man; every one of whom, by the 
rule of their order, were bound not 
to flinch before two Turks! Call 
to mind the great discoveries made 
in all branches of science, and the 
eminence in art, displayed by the 
children of the church, and which 
underlie—if there were only honesty 
enough to acknowledge it—most of 
our modern progress and civiliza- 
tion! Long before Protestantism 
was dreamed of Catholic states in 
Italy had reached a degree of 
wealth, power, and glory which no 
Protestant nation—it is the confes- 
sion of one of their own historians— 
has since attained. 

There is, then, no reason in the 
nature of things why the existing 
condition of Catholics throughout 
the world should remain as it is. 
The blood that courses through our 
veins, the graces given in our bap- 
tism, the light of our faith, the 
divine life-giving Bread we receive, 
are all the same gifts and privileges 
which we have in common with our 
great ancestors. We are the chil- 
dren of the same mighty mother, 
ever fruitful of heroes and great 
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men. The present state of things 
is neither fatal nor final, but only 
one of the many episodes in the 
grand history of the church of 
God. 


V. WHICH IS THE WAY OUT? 


No better evidence is needed of 
the truth of the statements just 
made than the fact that all Catho- 
lics throughout the world are ill at 
ease with things as they are. The 
world at large is agitated, as it 
never has been before, with prob- 
lems which enter into the essence 
of religion or are closely connect- 
ed therewith. Many serious minds 
are occupied with the question of 
the renewal of religion and the re- 
generation of society. The aspects 
in which questions of this nature 
are viewed are as various as the 
remedies proposed are numerous. 
Here are a few of the more impor- 
tant ones. 

One class of men would begin by 
laboring for the reconciliation of 
all Christian denominations, and 
would endeavor to establish unity 
in Christendom as the way to uni- 
versal restoration. Another class 
starts with the idea that the remedy 
would be found in giving a more 
thorough and religious education to 
youth in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. Some would renew the 
church by translating her liturgies 
into the vulgar tongues, by reducing 
the number of her forms of devo- 
tion, and by giving to her worship 
greater simplicity. Others, again, 
propose to alter the constitution of 
the church by the practice of uni- 
versal elections in the hierarchy, by 
giving the lay element a larger share 
in the direction of ecclesiastical 
matters, and by establishing national 
churches. There are those who 
hope for a better state of things by 
placing Henry V. on the throne of 
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France, and Don Carlos on that of 
Spain. Others, contrariwise, hav- 
ing lost all confidence in princes, 
look forward with great expectations 
to a baptized democracy, a holy 
Roman democracy, just as formerly 
there was a Holy Roman Empire. 
Not a few are occupied with the 
idea of reconciling capital with la- 
bor, of changing the tenure of 
property, and abolishing standing 
armies. Others propose a restora- 
tion of international law, a congress 
of nations, and a renewed and more 
strict observance of the Decalogue. 
According to another school, theo- 
logical motives have lost their hold 
on the people, the task of directing 
society has devolved upon science, 
and its apostolate has begun. There 
are those, moreover, who hold that 
society can only be cured by an im- 
mense catastrophe, and one hardly 
knows what great cataclysm is to 
happen and save the human race. 
Finally, we are told that the reign 
of Antichrist has begun, that signs 
of it are everywhere, and that we 
are on the eve of the end of the 
world. 

These are only a few of the pro- 
jects, plans, and remedies which 
are discussed, and which more or 
less occupy and agitate the pub- 
lic mind. How much truth or 
error, how much good or bad, each 
or all of these theories contain, 
would require a lifetime to find 
out. 

The remedy for our evils must be 
got at, to be practical, in another 
way. ifa new life be imparted to 
the root of a tree, its effects will 
soon be seen in all its branches, 
twigs, and leaves. Is it not possible 
to get at the root of all our evils, 
and with a radical remedy renew 
at once the whole face of things? 
Universal evils are not cured by 
specifics. 
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VI. THE WAY OUT, 


All things are to be viewed and 
valued as they bear on the destiny 
of man. Religion is the solution 
of the problem of man’s destiny. 
Religion, therefore, lies at the root 
of everything which concerns man’s 
true interest. 

Religion means Christianity, to 
all men, or to nearly all, who hold 
to any religion among European 
nations. Christianity, intelligibly 
understood, signifies the church, the 
Catholic Church. The church is 
God acting through a visible or- 
ganization directly on men, and, 
through men, on society. 

The church is the sum of all 
problems, and the most potent fact 
in the whole wide universe. It is 
therefore illogical to look elsewhere 
for the radical remedy of ali our 
evils. It is equally unworthy of a 
Catholic to look elsewhere for the 
renewal of religion. 

The meditation of these great 
truths is the source from which the 
inspiration must come, if society is 
to be regenerated and the human 
race directed to its true destina- 
tion. He who looks to any other 
quarter for a radical and adequate 
remedy and for true guidance is 
doomed to failure and disappoint- 
ment. 


Vil. MISSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


It cannot be too deeply and firm- 
ly impressed on the mind that the 
church is actuated by the instinct 
of the Holy Spirit; and to discern 
clearly its action, and to co-operate 
with it effectually, is the highest 
employment of our faculties, and at 
the same time the primary source 
of the greatest good to society. 

Did we clearly see and under- 
stand the divine action of the Holy 
Spirit in the successive steps of the 
history of the church, we would 
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fully comprehend the law of all true 
progress. If in this later period 
more stress was laid on the necessi- 
ty of obedience to the external au- 
thority of the church than in former 
days, it was, as has been shown, 
owing to the peculiar dangers to 
which the faithful were exposed. 
It would be an inexcusable mistake 
to. suppose for a moment that the 
holy church, at any period of her 
existence, was ignorant or forgetful 
of the mission and office of the 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit estab- 
lished the church, and can he forget 
his own mission? It is true that 
he has to guide and govern through 
men, but he is the Sovereign of men, 
and especially of those whom he 
has chosen as his immediate instru- 
ments, 

The essential and universal prin- 
ciple which saves and sanctifies 
souls is the Holy Spirit. He it was 
who called, inspired, and sanctified 
the patriarchs, the prophets and 
saints of the old dispensation. The 
same divine- Spirit inspired and 
sanctified the apostles, the martyrs, 
and the saints of the new dispensa- 
tion. The actual and habitual 
guidance of the soul by the Holy 
Spirit is the essential principle of 
all divine life. “I have taught the 
prophets from the beginning, and 
even till now I cease not to speak 
to all.” * Christ’s mission was to 
give the Holy Spirit more abundant- 
ly. 

No one who reads the Holy Scrip- 
tures can fail to be struck with the 
repeated injunctions to turn our 
eyes inward, to walk in the divine 
presence, to see and taste and listen 
to God in the soul. These exhor- 
tations run all through the inspired 
books, beginning with that of Gene- 
sis, and ending with the Revelations 


* Thomas & Kempis, book iii. c. 3. 
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of S. John. “I am the Almighty 
God. walk before me, and be per- 
fect,"* was the lesson which God 
gave to the patriarch Abraham. 
“ Be still and see that I am God.” ¢ 
“© taste, and see that the Lord is 
sweet; blessed is the man that 
hopethin him.”{ God is the guide, 
the light of the living, and our 
strength. ‘“God’s kingdom is with- 
in you,” said the divine Master. 
“Know you not that you are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” §. “ For 
it is God who worketh in you both 
to will and to accomplish, accord- 
ing to his will.” || The object of 
divine revelation was to make known 
and to establish within the souls 
of men, and through them upon the 
earth, the kingdom of God. 

In, accordance with the Sacred 
Scriptures, the Catholic Church 
teaches that the Holy Spirit is in- 
fused, with all his gifts, into our 
souls by the sacrament of baptism, 
and that, without his actual prompt- 
ing or ‘inspiration and aid, no 
thought or act, or even wish, tend- 
ing directly towards our true desti- 
ny, is possible. 

The whole aim of the science of 
Christian perfection is to instruct 
men how to remove the hindrances 
in the way of the action of the Holy 
Spirit, and how to cultivate those 
virtues which are most favorable to 
his solicitations and inspirations. 
Thus the sum of spiritual life con- 
sists in observing and fortifying the 
ways and movements of the Spirit 
of God in our soul, employing for 
this purpose all the exercises of 
prayer, spiritual reading, sacra- 
ments, the practice of virtues, and 
good works. 

That divine action which is the 

* Genesis xvii. 1. + Psalm xiv. 11. 


t Psalm xxxiii. 9. § x Corinth. iii. 16. 
1 Philip. ii. 13. 
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immediate and principal cause of 
the salvation and perfection of the 
soul claims by right its direct and 
main attention. From this source 
within the soul there will gradually 
come to birth the consciousness of 
the indwelling presence of the Holy 
Spirit, out of which will spring a 
force surpassing all human strength, 
a courage higher than all human 
heroism, a sense of dignity excelling 
all human greatness. The light the 
age requires for its renewal can 
come only from the same source. 
The renewal of the age depends on 
the renewal of religion. The re- 
newal of religion depends upon a 
greater effusion of the creative and 
renewing power of the Holy Spirit. 
The greater effusion of the Holy 
Spirit depends on the giving of in- 
creased attention to his movements 
and inspirations in the soul. The 
radical and adequate remedy for 
all the evils of our age, and the 
source of all true progress, consist 
in increased attention and fidelity 
to the action of the Holy Spirit in 
the soul. “Thou shalt send forth 
thy Spirit, and they shall be created : 
and thou shalt renew the face of 
the earth.” * 


VIII. THE MEN THE AGE DEMANDS. 


This truth will be better seen by 
looking at the matter a little more 


in detail. The age, we are told, 
calls for men worthy of that name. 
Who are those worthy to be called 
men? Men, assuredly, whose in- 
telligences and wills are divinely 
illuminated and fortified. This is 
precisely what is produced by the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit ; they enlarge 
all the faculties of the soul at once. 

The age is superficial; it needs 
the gift of wisdom, which enables 
the soul to contemplate truth in its 


* Psalm ciii. 30. 
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ultimate causes. The age is mate- 
rialistic ; it needs the gift of intelli- 
gence, by the light of which the in- 
tellect penetrates into the essence of 
things. The age is captivated by a 
false and one-sided science ; it needs 
the gift of science, by the light of 
which is seen each order of truth in 
its true relations to other orders and 
in a divine unity. The age is in dis- 
order, and is ignorant of the way to 
true progress; it needs the gift of 
counsel, which teaches how to 
choose the proper means to attain 
an object. The age is impious; it 
needs the gift of piety, which leads 
the soul to look up to God as the 
Heavenly Father, and to adore him 
with feelings of filial affection and 
love. The age is sensual and ef- 
feminate ; it needs the gift of force, 
which imparts to the will the 
strength to endure the greatest bur- 
dens and to prosecute the great- 
est enterprises with ease and hero- 
ism. The age has lost and almost 
forgotten God; it needs the gift of 
fear, to bring the soul again to God, 
and make it feel conscious of its great 
responsibility and of its destiny. 

Men endowed with these gifts 
are the men for whom—if it but 
knew it—the age calls: men whose 
minds are enlightened and whose 
wills are strengthened by an in- 
creased action of the Holy Spirit; 
men whose souls are actuated by 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit; men 
whose countenances are lit up with 
a heavenly joy, who breathe an air 
of inward peace, and act with a holy 
liberty and an unaccountable ener- 
gy- One such soul does more to 
advance the kingdom of God than 
tens of thousands without such gifts. 
These are the men and this is the 
way—if the age could only be made 
to see and believe it—to universal 
restoration, universal reconciliation, 
and universal progress. 
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IX. THE CHURCH HAS ENTERED ON THIS 
WAY. 

The men the age and its needs 
demand depend on a greater infu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit in the souls 
of the faithful; and the church has 
been already prepared for this 
event. 

Can one suppose for a moment 
that so long, so severe, a contest, 
as that of the three centuries just 
passed, which, moreover, has cost so 
dearly, has not been fraught with 
the greatest utility to the church ? 
Does God ever allow his church to 
suffer loss in the struggle to accom- 
plish her divine mission ? 

It is true that the powerful and 
persistent assaults of the errors of 
the XVIth century against the 
church forced her, so to speak, out 
of the usual orbit of her move- 
ment; but having completed her 
defence from all danger on that 
side, she is returning to her normal 
course with increased agencies— 
thanks to that contest—and is en- 
tering upon a new and fresh phase 
of life, and upon a more vigorous 
action in every sphere of her exis- 
tence. The chiefest of these agen- 
cies, and the highest in importance, 
was that of the definition concern- 
ing the nature of papal authority. 
For the definition of the Vatican 
Council, having rendered the su- 
pteme authority of the church, 
which is the unerring interpreter 
and criterion of divinely-revealed 
truth, more explicit and complete, 
has prepared the way for the faith- 
ful to follow, with greater safety 
and liberty, the inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit. The dogmatic papal 
definition of the Vatican Council 
is, therefore, the axis on which turn 
the new course of the church, the 
renewal of religion, and the entire 
restoration of society. 

O blessed fruit! purchased at the 
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price of so hard a struggle, but 
which has gained for the faithful an 
increased divine illumination and 
force, and thereby the renewal of 
the whole face of the world. 

It is easy to perceive how great a 
blunder the so-called “Old Catho- 
lics” committed in opposing the 
conciliar definition. They profess- 
ed a desire to see a more perfect 
reign of the Holy Spirit in the 
church, and by their opposition re- 
jected, so far as in them lay, the 
very means of bringing it about! 

This by the way : let us continue 
our course, and follow the divine ac- 
tion in the church, which is the in- 
itiator and fountain-source of the 
restoration of all things. 

What is the meaning of these 
many pilgrimages to holy places, 
to the shrines of great saints, the 
multiplication of Novenas and new 
associations of prayer? Are they 
not evidence of increased action 
of the Holy Spirit on the faithful ? 
Why, moreover, these cruel perse- 
cutions, vexatious fines, and numer- 
ous imprisonments of the bishops, 
clergy, and laity of the church? 
What is the secret of this stripping 
the church of her temporal posses- 
sions and authority? ‘These things 
have taken place by the divine per- 
mission. Have not all these inflic- 
tions increased greatly devotion to 
prayer, cemented more closely the 
unity of the faithful, and turned the 
attention of all members of the 
church, from the highest to the low- 
est, to look for aid from whence it 
alone can come—from God? 

These trials and sufferings of the 
faithful are the first steps towards a 
better state of things. ‘They detach 
from earthly things and purify the 
human side of the church. From 
them will proceed light and strength 
and victory. Per crucem ad lucem: 
“If the Lord wishes that other per- 
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secutions should be sown, the 
church feels no alarm; on the con- 
trary, persecutions purify her and 
confer upon her a fresh force and a 
new beauty. There are, in truth, 
in the church certain things which 
need purification, and for this 
purpose those persecutions answer 
best which are launched against 
her by great politicians.” Such is 
the language of Pius IX.* 

These are only some of the move- 
ments, which are public. But how 
many souls in secret suffer sorely 
in seeing the church in such tribu- 
lations, and pray for her deliverance 
with a fervor almost amounting to 
agony! Are not all these but so 
many preparatory steps to a Pente- 
costal effusion of the Holy Spirit on 
the church—an effusion, if not equal 
in intensity to that of apostolic 
days, at least greater than it in uni- 
versality? “If at no epoch of the 
evangelical ages the reign of Satan 
was so generally welcome as in this 
ourday, the action of the Holy Spirit 
will have to clothe itself with the 
characteristics of an exceptional ex- 
tension and force. The axioms of 
geometry do not appear to us more 
rigorously exact than this proposi- 
tion. Acertain indefinable presenti- 
ment of this necessity of a new effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit for the actual 
world exists, and of this presenti- 
ment the importance ought not to 
be exaggerated; but yet it would 
seem rash to make it of no 
count.” ¢ 

Is not this the meaning of the 
presentiment of Pius IX., when he 
said: “Since we have nothing, or 
next to nothing, to expect from men, 
let us place our confidence more 
and more in God, whose heart is 


ac- 


* January 15, 1872. This, and the subseqnez: 
quotations of the words of Pius IX. are taken from 
Actes et Paroles de Pius 1X4 Par Auguste Rows- 
sel. Paris: Palmé. 1874. 

t Traite du S. Esprit, par Mgr. Gaumc, 124 
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preparing, as it seems to me, to ac- 
complish, in the moment chosen by 
himself, a great prodigy, which will 
fill the whole earth with astonish- 
ment ”? * 

Was not the same presentiment 
before the mind of De Maistre 
when he penned the following lines : 
“We are on the eve of the greatest 
of religious epochs; . . . it appears 
to me that every true philosopher 
must choose between these two hy- 
potheses : either that a new religion 
is about to be formed, or that Chris- 
tianity will be renewed in some ex- 
traordinary manner ”? t 


X. TWOFOLD ACTION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Before further investigation of 
this new phase of the church, it 
would perhaps be well to set aside 
a doubt which might arise in the 
minds of some, namely, whether 
there is not danger in turning the at- 
tention of the faithful in a greater 
degree in the direction contemplat- 
ed? 

The enlargement of the field of 
action for the soul, without a true 
knowledge of the end and scope of 
the external authority of the church, 
would only open the door to delu- 
sions, errors, and heresies of every 
description, and would be in effect 
merely another form of Protestant- 
ism. 

On the other hand, the exclusive 
view of the external authority of the 
church, without a proper under- 
standing of the nature and work of 
the Holy Spirit in the soul, would 
render the practice of religion for- 
mal, obedience servile, and the 
church sterile. 

The action of the Holy Spirit em- 
bodied visibly in the authority of 
the church, and the action of the 

* January 22, 1871. 


+ De Maistre, Soirées de St. Petersburg, Xe 
Soirée. 
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Holy Spirit dwelling invisibly in the 
soul, form one inseparable synthe- 
sis; and he who has not a clear 
conception of this twofold action 
of the Holy Spirit is in danger of 
running into one or the other, and 
sometimes into both, of these ex- 
tremes, either of which is destruc- 
tive of the end of the church. 

The Holy Spirit, in the external 
authority of the church, acts as the 
infallible interpreter and criterion 
of divine revelation. The Holy 
Spirit in the soul acts as the divine 
Life-Giver and Sanctifier. It is of 
the highest importance that these 
two distinct offices of the Holy Spirit 
should not be confounded. 

The supposition that there can 
be any opposition or contradiction 
between the action of the Holy Spirit 
in the supreme decisions of the au- 
thority of the church, and the inspi- 
rations of the Holy Spirit in the soul, 
can never enter the mind of an 
enlightened and sincere Christian. 
The same Spirit which through the 
authority of the church teaches 
divine truth, is the same Spirit 
which prompts the soul to receive 
the divine truths which he teaches. 
The measure of our love for the 
Holy Spirit is the measure of our 
obedience to the authority of the 
church; and the measure of our 
obedience to the authority of the 
church is the measure of our love 
for the Holy Spirit. Hence the sen- 
tence of S. Augustine: “ Quantum 
guisgue amat ecclesiam Dei, tantum 
habet Spiritum Sanctum.” There is 
one Spirit, which acts in two differ- 
ent offices concurring to the same 
end—the regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation of the soul. 

In case of obscurity or doubt 
concerning what is the divinely- 
revealed truth, or whether what 
prompts the soul is or is not an in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, recourse 
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must be had to the divine teacher 
or criterion, the authority of the 
church. For it must be borne in 
mind that to the church, as repre- 
sented in the first instance by S. 
Peter, and subsequently by his suc- 
cessors, was tnade the promise of 
her divine Founder that “the gates 
of hell should never prevail against 
her.”* No such promise was ever 
made by Christ to each individual 
believer. “ The church of the liv- 
ing God is the pillar and ground of 
truth.” + The test, therefore, of a 
truly enlightened and sincere Chris- 
tian, will be, in case of uncertainty, 
the promptitude of his obedience 
to the voice of the church. 

From the above plain truths the 
following practical rule of conduct 
may be drawn: The Holy Spirit is 
the immediate guide-of the soul in 
the way of salvation and sanctifica- 
tion; and the criterion or test that 
the soul is guided by the Holy Spirit 
is its ready obedience to the author- 
ity of the church. This rule re- 
moves all danger whatever, and 
with it the soul can walk, run, or 
fly, if it chooses, in the greatest 
safety and with perfect liberty, in 
the ways of sanctity. 


XI. NEW PHASE OF THE CHURCH. 


There are signs which indicate 
that the members of the church 
have not only entered upon a 
deeper and more spiritual life, but 
that from the same source has arisen 
a new phase of their intellectual ac- 
tivity 

The notes of the divine institution 
of the church—and the credibility 
of divine revelation—with her con- 
stitution and organization, having 
been in the main completed on the 
external side, the notes which now 
require special attention and study 


*S. Matt. xvi. 18. + « Timothy iii. 15. 
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are those respecting her divine 
character, which lie on the internal 
side. 

The mind of the church has been 
turned in this direction for some 
time past. Onehas but to read the 
several Encyclical letters of the 
present reigning Supreme Pontiff, 
and the decrees of the Vatican 
Council, to be fully convinced of 
this fact. 

No pontiff has so strenuously up- 
held the value and rights of human 
reason as Pius IX.; and no council 
has treated so fully of the relations 
of the natural with the supernatural 
as that of the Vatican. It must be 
remembered the work of both is not 
yetconcluded. Great mission that, 
to fix for ever those truths so long 
held in dispute, and to open the 
door to the fuller knowledge of 
other and still greater verities ! 

It is the divine action of the Holy 
Spirit in and through the church 
which gives her external organiza- 
tion the reason for its existence. 
And it is the fuller explanation of 
the divine side of the church and 
its relations with her human side, 
giving always to the former its due 
accentuation, that will contribute 
to the increase of the interior life 
of the faithful, and aid powerfully 
to remove the blindness of those— 
whose number is much larger than 
is commonly supposed—who only 
see the church on her human side. 

As an indication of these studies, 
the following mere suggestions, 
concerning the relations of the in- 
ternal with the external side of the 
church, are here given. 

The practical aim of all true re- 
ligion is to bring each individual 
soul under the immediate guidance 
of the divine Spirit. The divine 
Spirit communicates himself to the 
soul by means of the sacraments of 
the church. The divine Spirit acts 
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as the interpreter and criterion of 
revealed truth by the authority of 
the church. The divine Spirit acts 
as the principle of regeneration 
and sanctification in each Christian 
soul. Thesame Spirit clothes with 
suitable ceremonies and words the 
truths of religion and the interior 
life of the soul in the liturgy and 
devotions of the church. The di- 
vine Spirit acts as the safeguard 
of the life of the soul and of the 
household of God in the discipline 
of the church. The divine Spirit 
established the church as the prac- 
tical and perfect means of bringing 
all souls under his own immediate 
guidance and into complete union 
with God. This is the realization 
of the aim of all true religion. 
Thus all religions, viewed in the 
aspect of a divine life, find their 
common centre in the Catholic 
Church. 

The greater part of the intellec- 
tual errors of the age arise from a 
lack of knowledge of the essential 
relations of the light of faith with 
the light of reason; of the connec- 
tion between the mysteries and 
truths of divine revelation and those 
discovered and attainable by human 
reason; of the action of divine grace 
and the action of the human will. 

The early Greek and Latin fa- 
thers of the church largely cultivat- 
ed this field. The scholastics great- 
ly increased the riches received 
from their predecessors. And had 
not the attention of the church 
been turned aside from its course 
by the errors of the XVIth century, 
the demonstration of Christianity 
on its intrinsic side would ere this 
have received its finishing strokes. 
The time has come to take up this 
work, continue it where it was 
interrupted, and bring it to comple- 
tion. Thanks to the Encyclicals 
of Pius IX. and the decisions of the 
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Vatican Council, this task will not 
now be so difficult. 

Many, if not most, of the distin- 
guished apologists of Christian- 
ity, theologians, philosophers, and 
preachers, either by their writings 
or eloquence, have already entered 
upon this path. The recently- 
published volumes, and those issu- 
ing day by day from the press, in 
exposition, or defence, or apology 
of Christianity, are engaged in this 
work, 

This explanation of the internal 
life and constitution of the church, 
and of the intelligible side of the 
mysteries of faith and the intrinsic 
reasons for the truths of divine 
revelation, giving to them their due 
emphasis, combined with the exter- 
nal notes of credibility, would com- 
plete the demonstration of Chris- 
tianity. Such an exposition of 
Christianity, the union of the inter- 
nal with the external notes of 
credibility, is calculated to produce 
a more enlightened and intense 
conviction of its divine truth in the 
faithful, to stimulate them to a 
more energetic personal action ; 
and, what is more, it would open 
the door to many straying, but not 
altogether lost, children, for their 
return to the fold of the church. 

The increased action of the Holy 
Spirit, with a more vigorous co- 
operation on the part of the faith- 
ful, which is in process of realiza- 
tion, will elevate the human per- 
sonality to an intensity of force 
and grandeur productive of a new 
era to the church and to society— 
an era difficult for the imagination 
to gras,, and still more difficult to 
describe in words, unless we have 
recourse to the prophetic language 
of the inspired Scriptures. 

Is not such a demonstration of 
Christianity and its results antici- 
pated in the following words? 
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“We are about to see,” said 
Schlegel, “a new exposition of 
Christianity, which will reunite all 
Christians, and even bring back the 
infidels themselves.” “This re- 
union between science and faith,” 
says the Protestant historian Ranke, 
“will be more important in its 
spiritual results than was the dis- 
covery of a new hemisphere three 
hundred years ago, or even than 
that of the true system of the world, 
or than any other discovery of any 
kind whatever.” 


XII. MISSION OF RACES. 


Pursuing our study of the action 
of the Holy Spirit, we shall perceive 
that a deeper and more explicit ex- 
position of the divine side of the 
church, in view of the characteris- 
tic gifts of different races, is the 
way or means of realizing the hopes 
above expressed. 

God is the author of the differing 
races of men. * He, for hisown good 
reasons, has stamped upon them 
their characteristics, and appointed 
them from the beginning their 
places which they are to fill in his 
church. 

In a matter where there are so 
many tender susceptibilities, it is 
highly important not to overrate 
the peculiar gifts of any race, nor, 
on the other hand, to underrate 
them or exaggerate their vices or 
defects. Besides, the different races 
in modern Europe have been 
brought so closely together, and 
have been mingled to such’ an ex- 
tent, that their differences can only 
be detected in certain broad and 
leading features. 

It would be also a grave mistake, 
in speaking of the providential mis- 
sion of the races, to suppose that 
they imposed their characteristics 
on religion, Christianity, or the 
church; whereas, on the contrary, 
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it is their Author who nas employed 
in the church their several gifts for 
the expression and development of 
those truths for which he specially 
created them. The church is God 
acting through the different races 
of men for their highest develop- 
ment, together with their present 
and future greatest happiness and 
his own greatest glory. “God 
directs the nations upon the 
earth.” * 

Every leading race of men, or 
great nation, fills a large space in 
the general history of the world. 
It is an observation of S. Augustine 
that God gave the empire of the 
world to the‘Romans as a reward 
for their civic virtues. But it is a 
matter of surprise how large and 
important a part divine Providence 
has appointed special races to take 
in the history of religion. It is here 
sufficient merely to mention the 
Israelites. 

One cannot help being struck with 
the mission of the Latin and Celtic 
races during the greater period of 
the history of Christianity. What 
brought them together in the first 
instance was the transference of 
the chair of S. Peter, the centre of 
the church, to Rome, the centre of 
the Latin race. Rome, then, was 
the embodied expression of a per- 
fectly-organized, world-wide power. 
Rome was the political, and, by its 
great roads, the geographical, cen- 
tre of the world. 

What greatly contributed to the 
predominance of the Latin race, and 
subsequently of the Celts in union 
with the Latins,was the abandon- 
ment of the church by the Greeks 
by schism, and the loss of the larg- 
er portion of the Saxons by the er- 
rors and revolt of the XVIth cen- 
tury. The faithful, in consequence, 


* Psalm Ixvi. 5. 
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were almost exclusively composed 
of Latin-Celts. 

The absence of the Greeks and 
of so large a portion of the Saxons, 
whose tendencies and prejudices in 
many points are similar, left a freer 
course and an easier task to the 


. church, through her ordinary chan- 


nels of action, as well as through her 
extraordinary ones—the Councils, 
namely, of Trent and the Vatican— 
to complete her authority and ex- 
ternal constitution. For the Latin- 
Celtic races are characterized by 
hierarchical, traditional, and emo- 
tional tendencies. 

These were the human elements 
which furnished the church with 
the means of developing and com- 
pleting her supreme authority, her 
divine and ecclesiastical traditions, 
her discipline, her devotions, and, 
in general, her zesthetics. 


XIII. SOME OF THE CAUSES OF PROTES- 
TANTISM. 


It was precisely the importance 
given to the external constitution 
and to the accessories of the 
church which excited the antipa- 
thies of the Saxons, which culmi- 
nated in the so-called Reforma- 
tion. For the Saxon races and the 
mixed Saxons, the English and 
their descendants, predominate in 
the rational element, in an ener- 
getic individuality, and in great 
practical activity in the material 
order. 

One of the chief defects of the 
Saxon mind lay in not fully under- 
standing the constitution of the 
church, or sufficiently appreciating 
the essential necessity of her ex- 
ternal organization. Hence their 
misinterpretation of the providen- 
tial action of the Latin-Celts, and 
their charges against the church of 
formalism, superstition, and popery. 
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They wrongfully identified the ex- 
cesses of those races with the 
church of God. They failed to 
take into sufficient consideration 
the great and constant efforts the 
church had made, in her national 
and general councils, to correct the 
abuses and extirpate the vices 
which formed the stapie of their 
complaints. 

Conscious, also, of a certain feel- 
ing of repression of their natural 
instincts, while this work of the 
Latin-Celts was being perfected, 
they at the same time felt a great 
aversion to the increase of exter- 
nals in outward worship, and to 
the minute regulations in disci- 
pline, as well as to the growth of 
papal authority and the outward 
grandeur of the papal court. The 
Saxon leaders in heresy of the 
XVIth century, as well as those of 
our own day, cunningly taking ad- 
vantage of those antipathies, unit- 
ed with selfish political considera- 
tions, succeeded in making a large 
number believe that the question 
in controversy was not what it 
really was—a question, namely, be- 
tween Christianity and infidelity— 
but a question between Romanism 
and Germanism¢ 

It is.easy to foresee the result of 
such a false issue; for it is impos- 
sible, humanly speaking, that a re- 
ligion can maintain itself among a 
people when once they are led to 
believe it wrongs their natural in- 
stincts, is hostile to their national 
development, or is unsympathetic 
with their genius. 

With misunderstandings, weak- 
nesses, and jealousies on both sides, 
these, with various other causes, 
led thousands and millions of Sax- 
ons and Anglo-Saxons to resist- 
ance, hatred, and, finally, open re- 
volt against the authority of the 
church. 
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XIV, PRESENT SAXON PERSECUTIONS, 


The same causes which mainly 
produced the religious rebellion of 
the XVIth century are still at 
work among the Saxons, and are 
the exciting motives of their pre- 
sent persecutions against the 
church. 

Looking through the distorted 
medium of their Saxon prejudices, 
grown stronger with time, and 
freshly stimulated by the recent 
definition of Papal Infallibility, 
they have worked themselves into 
the belief—seeing the church only 
on the outside, as they do—that 
she is purely a human institution, 
grown slowly, by the controlling 
action of the Latin-Celtic instincts, 
through centuries, to her present 
formidable proportions. The doc- 
trines, the sacraments, the devo- 
tions, the worship of the Catholic 
Church, are, for the most part, from 
their stand-point, corruptions of 
Christianity, having their source in 
the characteristics of the Latin- 
Celtic races. The papal authority, 
to their sight, is nothing else than 
the concentration of the sacerdotal 
tendencies of these races, carried 
to their culminating point by the 
recent Vatican definition, which 
was due, in the main, to the efforts 
and the influence exerted by the 
Jesuits. This despotic ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, which commands a 
superstitious reverence and _ ser- 
vile submission to all its decrees, 
teaches doctrines inimical to the 
autonomy of the German Empire, 
and has fourteen millions or more 
of its subjects under its sway, 
ready at any moment to obey, at 
all hazards, its decisions. What is 
to hinder this ultramontane power 
from issuing a decree, in a critical mo- 
ment, which will disturb the peace 
and involve, perhaps, the overthrow 
of that empire, the fruit of so great 
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sacrifices, and the realization of the 
ardent aspirations of the Germanic 
races? Is it not a dictate of self- 
preservation and political pru- 
dence to remove so dangerous an 
element, and that at all costs, from 
the state? Is it not a duty to free 
so many millions of our German 
brethren from this superstitious 
yoke and slavish subjection? Has 
not divine Providence bestowed 
the empire of Europe upon the 
Saxons, and placed us Prussians at 
its head, in order to accomplish, 
with all the means at our disposal, 
this great work? Is not this a 
duty which we owe to ourselves, to 
our brother Germans, and, above all, 
to God? This supreme effort is 
our divine mission! 

This picture of the Catholic 
Church, as it appears to a large 
class of non-Catholic German 
minds, is not overdrawn. It ad- 
mits of higher coloring, and it 
would still be true and eveh more 
exact. 

This is the monster which the too 
excited imagination and the deeply- 
rooted prejudice of the Saxon mind 
have created, and called, by way of 
contempt, the “ Latin,” the “ Ro- 
mish,” the “ Popish” Church, It is 
against this monster that they di- 
rect their persistent attacks, their 
cruel persecutions, animated with 
the fixed purpose of accomplishing 
its entire overthrow. 

Is this a thing to be marvelled at, 
when Catholics themselves abhor 
and detest this caricature of the 
Catholic Church—for it is nothing 
else—more than these men do, or 
possibly can do? 

The attitude of the German Em- 
pire, and of the British Empire also, 
until the Emancipation Act, v#s-a- 
vis to the Catholic Church as they 
conceive her to be, may, stripped 
of all accidental matter, be stated 
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thus: Either adapt Latin Christi- 
anity, the Romish Church, to the 
Germanic type of character and to 
the exigencies of the empire, or we 
will employ all the forces and all 
the means at our disposal to stamp 
out Catholicity within our do- 
minions, and to exterminate its ex- 
istence, as far as our authority and 
influence extend! 


XV. RETURN OF THE SAXON RACES TO 


THE CHURCH. 


The German mind, when once it 
is bent upon a course, is not easily 
turned aside, and the present out- 
look for the church in Germany is 
not, humanly speaking, a pleasant 
one to contemplate. It is an old 
and common saying that “ Truth is 
mighty, and willprevail.” But why? 
“Truth is mighty” because it is 
calculated toconvince the mind, cap- 
tivate the soul, and solicit its utter- 
most devotion and action. “Truth 
will prevail,” provided it is so pre- 
sented to the mind as to be seen 
really as itis.» It is only when the 
truth is unknown or disfigured that 
the sincere repel it. 

The return, therefore, of the 
Saxon races to the church, is to be 
hoped for, not by trimming divine 
truth, nor by altering the constitu- 
tion of the church, nor by what are 
called concessions. Their return 
is to be hoped for, by so presenting 
the divine truth to their minds that 
they can see that it is divine truth. 
This will open their way to the 
church in harmony with their genu- 
ine instincts, and in her bosom they 
will find the realization of that ca- 
reer which their true aspirations 
point out forthem. For the Holy 
Spirit, of which the church is the 
organ and expression, places every 
soul, and therefore all nations and 
races, in the immediate and perfect 
relation with their supreme end, 
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God, in whom they obtain their 
highest development, happiness, and 
glory, both in this life and in the 
life to come, 

The church, as has been shown, 
has already entered on this path 
of presenting more intimately and 
clearly her inward and divine side 
to the world; for her deepest and 
most active thinkers are actually 
engaged, more or less consciously, 
in this providential work. 

In showing more fully the rela- 
tions of the internal with the exter- 
nal side of the church, keeping in 
view the internal as the end and 
aim of all, the mystic tendencies 
of the German mind will truly ap- 
preciate the interior life of tlie 
church, and find in it their highest 
satisfaction. By penetrating more 
deeply into the intelligible side of 
the mysteries of faith and the in- 
trinsic reasons for revealed truth 
and the existence of the church, the 
strong rational tendencies of the 
Saxon mind will seize hold of, and 
be led to apprehend, the intrin- 
sic reasons for Christianity. ‘lhe 
church will present herself to their 
minds as the practical means of es- 
tablishing the complete reign of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul, and, conse- 
quently, of bringing the kingdom 
of heaven upon earth. This is the 
ideal conception of Christianity, 
entertained by all sincere believers 
in Christ among non-Catholics in 
Europe and the United States. 
Thisexposition, and an increased ac- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the church 
co-operating therewith, would co 
plete their conviction of the divi 
character of the church and of t 
divinity of Christianity. 

All this may seem highly spe 
lative and of no practical bearin 
But it has precisely such a bearir 
if one considers, in connection wi 
it, what is now going on throughout 
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the Prussian kingdom and other 
parts of Germany, including Swit- 
zerland. What is it which we see in 
all these regions? A simultaneous 
and persistent determination to de- 
stroy, by every species of persecu- 
tion, the Catholic Church. Now, 
the general law of persecution is 
the conversion of the persecu- 
tors. 

. Through the cross Christ began 
the redemption of the world; 
through the cross the redemption 
of the world is to be continued and 
completed. It was mainly by the 
shedding of the blood of the mar- 
tyrs that the Roman Empire was 
gained to the faith. Their con- 
querors were won by the toil, heroic 
labors and sufferings of saintly 
missionaries. The same law holds 
good in regard to modern persecu- 
tors. The question is not how 
shall the German Empire be over- 
thrown, or of waiting in anticipation 
of its destruction, or how shall the 
church withstand its alarming per- 
secutions? The great question is 
how shall the blindness be removed 
from the eyes of the persecutors of 
the church, and how can they be 
led to see her divine beauty, holi- 
ness, and truth, which at present 
are hidden from their sight? The 
practical question is how shall the 
church gain over the great German 
empire to the cause of Christ ? 

O blessed persecutions! if, in ad- 
dition to the divime virtues, which 
they will bring forth to light by the 
sufferings of the faithful, they serve 
also to lead the champions of the 
faith to seek for and employ such 
proofs and arguments as ‘the Saxon 
mind cannot withstand, producing 
conviction in their intelligence, and 
striking home the truth ‘o their 
hearts; and in this way, instead of 
incurring defeat, they will pluck 
out of the threatening jaws of this 
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raging German wolf tne sweet fruit 
of victory. 

This view is eminently practical, 
when you consider that the same 
law which applies to the persecu- 
tors of the church applies equally 
to the leading or governing races. 
This is true from the beginning of 
the church. The great apostles 
S. Peter and S. Paul did not stop 
in Jerusalem, but turned their eyes 
and steps towards all-conquering, 
all-powerful Rome. Their faith 
and their heroism, sealed with their 
martyrdom, after a long and bloody 
contest, obtained the victory. The 
imperial Roman eagles became 
proud to carry aloft the victorious 
cross of Christ! The Goths, the 
Huns, and Vandals came; the con- 
test was repeated, the victory too; 
and they were subdued to the sweet 
yoke of Christ, and incorporated in 
the bosom of his church. 

Is this rise of the Germanic Em- 
pire, in our day, to be considered 
only as a passing occurrence, and 
are we to suppose that things will 
soon again take their former course ? 
Or is it to be thought of asa real 
change in the direction of the 
world’s affairs, under the lead of 
the dominant Saxon races? If the 
history of the human race from its 
cradle can be taken asa rule, the 
course of empire is ever northward. 
Be that as it may, the Saxons have 
actually in their hands, and are re- 
solutely determined to keep, the 
ruling power in Europe, if not in 
the world. And the church is a di- 
vine queen, and her aim has always 
been to win to her bosom the im- 
perial races. She has never failed 
to do it, too! 

Think you these people are for 
the most part actuated by mere 
malice, and are persecuting the 
church with knowledge of what 
they are doing? The question is 
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not of their prominent leaders and 
the actual apostates. There may 
be future prodigal sons even 
amongst these. Does not the 
church suffer from their hands in 
a great measure what her divine 
Founder suffered when he was nail- 
ed to the cross, and cried, “ Father, 
forgive them, they know not what 
they do”? 

The persecutors in the present 
generation are not to be judged as 
those who were born in the church, 
and who, knowing her divine char- 
acter, by an unaccountable defec- 
tion, turned their backs upon her. 
Will their stumbling prove a fatal 
fall to all their descendants? God 
forbid! Their loss for a time has 
proved a gain to the church, and 
their return will bring riches to 
both, and through them to the 
whole world; “for God is able to 
ingraft them again.* 

The Catholic Church unveils to 
the penetrating intelligence of the 
Saxon races her divine internal life 
and beauty; to their energetic in- 
dividuality she proposes its eleva- 
tion to a divine manhood; and to 
their great practical activity she 
opens the door to its employment 
in spreading the divine faith over 
the whole world ! 

That which will hasten greatly 
the return of the Saxons to the 
church is the progressive action of 
the controlling and dissolving ele- 
ments of Protestantism towards the 
entire negation of allreligion. For 
the errors contained in every here- 
sy, which time never fails to pro- 
duce, involve its certain extinction. 
Many born in those errors, clearly 
foreseeing these results, have al- 
ready returned to the fold of the 
church. This movement will be 
arcelerated by the more rapid dis- 


*S. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, xi. 23. 
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solution of Protestantism, conse- 
quent on its being placed recently 
under similar hostile legislation in 
Switzerland and Germany with the 
Catholic Church. “The blows 
struck at the Church of Rome,” 
such is the acknowledgment of one 
of its own organs, “tell with re- 
doubled force against the evangel- 
ical church.” 

With an intelligent positive move- 
ment on the part of the church, and 
by the actual progressive negative 
one operating in Protestantism, that 
painful wound inflicted in the 
XVIth century on Christianity will 
be soon, let us hope, closed up and 
healed, never again to be reopen- 
ed. 


XVI. MIXED SAXONS RETURNING. 


Christ blamed the Jews, who were 
skilful in detecting the signs of 
change in the weather, for their 
want of skill in discerning the signs 
of the times. There are evidences, 
and where we should first expect 
to meet them—namely, among the 
mixed Saxon races, the people of 
England and the United States—of 
this return to the true church. 

The mixture of the Anglo-Saxons 
with the blood of the Celts in form- 
er days caused them to retain, at 
the time of the so-called Reforma- 
tion, more of the doctrines, wor- 
ship, and organization of the Cath- 
olic Church than did the thorough 
Saxons of Germany. It is for the 
same reason that among them are 
manifested the first unmistakable 
symptoms of their entrance once 
more into the bosom of the church. 

At different epochs movements 
in this direction have taken place, 
but never so serious and general as 
at the present time. The charac- 
ter and the number of the converts 
from Anglicanism to the Catholic 
Church gave, in the beginning, a 
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great alarm to the English nation. 
But now it has become reconciled 
to the movement, which continues 
and takes its course among the 
more intelligent and influential 
classes, and that notwithstanding 
the spasmodic cry of alarm of Lord 
John Russell and the more spiteful 
attack of the Right Hon. William E. 
Gladstone, M.P.,late prime minister. 

It is clear to those who have eyes 
to see such things that God is be- 
stowing special graces upon the 
English people in our day, and that 
the hope is not without solid founda- 
tion which looks forward to the 
time when England shall again take 
rank among the Catholic nations. 

The evidences of a movement to- 
wards the Catholic Church are still 
clearer and more general in the 
United States. There is less preju- 
dice and hostility against the church 
in the United States than in Eng- 
land, and hence her progress is 
much greater. 

The Catholics, in the beginning 
of this certury, stood as one to 
every two hundred of the whole 
population of the American Repub- 
lic. The ratio of Catholics now is 
one to six or seven of the inhabi- 
tants. The Catholics will outnum- 
ber, before the close of this century, 
all other believers in Christianity 
put together in the republic. 

This is no fanciful statement, but 
one based on a careful study of sta- 
tistics, and the estimate is moder- 
ate. Even should emigration from 
Catholic countries to the United 
States cease altogether—which it 
will not—or even should it greatly 
diminish, the supposed loss or dim- 
inution, in this source of augmenta- 
tion, will be fully compensated by 
the relative increase of births among 
the Catholics, as compared with 
that among other portions of the 
povulation. 
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The spirit, the tendencies, and 
the form of political government 
inherited by the people of the Unit- 
ed States are strongly and distinc- 
tively Saxon ; yet there are no more 
patriotic or better citizens in the 
republic than the Roman Catho- 
lics, and no more intelligent, practi- 
cal, and devoted Catholics in the 
church than the seven millions of 
Catholics in this same young and 
vigorous republic. The Catholic 
faith is the only persistently pro- 
gressive religious element, compar- 
ed with the increase of population, 
in the United States. A striking 
proof that the Catholic Church 
flourishes wherever there is honest 
freedom and wherever human na- 
ture has its full share of liberty! 
Give the Catholic Church equal 
rights and fair play, and she will 
again win Europe, and with Europe 
the world. 

Now, who will venture to assert 
that these two mixed Saxon nations, 
of England and the United States, 
are not, in the order of divine Pro- 
vidence, the appointed leaders of 
the great movement of the return 
of all the Saxons to the Holy Catho- 
lic Church ? 

The sun, in his early dawn, first 
touches the brightest mountain- 
tops, and, advancing in his course, 
floods the deepest valleys with his 
glorious light ; and so the Sun of di- 
vine grace has begun to enlighten 
the minds in the highest stations in 
life in England, in the United States, 
and in Germany; and what human 
power will impede the extension of 
its holy light to the souls of the 
whole population of these coun- 
tries ? 


XVII. TRANSITION OF THE LATIN-CBLTS 


Strange action of divine Provi- 
dence in ruling the nations of this 
earth! While the Saxons are about 
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to pass from a natural to a super- 
natural career, the Latin-Celts are 
impatient for, and have already en- 
tered upon, a natural one. What 
does this mean? Are these races 
to change their relative positions 
before the face of the world ? 

The present movement of transi- 
tion began on the part of the Latin- 
Celtic nations in the last century 
among the French people, who of 
all these nations stand geographi- 
cally the nearest, and whose blood 
is most mingled with that of the 
Saxons. That transition began in 
violence, becausé it was provoked 
to a premature birth by the circum- 
stance that the control exercised 
by the church as the natural mod- 
erator of the Christian republic of 
Europe was set aside by Protes- 
tantism, particularly so in France, 
in consequence of a diluted dose of 
the same Protestantism under the 
name of Gallicanism. Exempt from 
this salutary control, kings and the 
aristocracy oppressed the people at 
their own will and pleasure; and 
the people, in turn, wildly rose up 
in their might, and cut off, at their 
own will and pleasure, the heads of 
the kings and aristocrats. Louis 
XIV., in his pride, said, “ L’Etat 
c’est moi!” The péople replied, in 
their passion, “ L’Etat c’est nous!” 

Under the guidance of the church 
the transformation from feudalism 
to all that is included under the 
title of modern citizenship was ef- 
fected with order, peace, and bene- 
fit to all classes concerned. Apart 
from this aid, society pendulates 
from despotism to anarchy, and 
from anarchy to despotism. The 
French people at the present mo- 
ment are groping about, and earn- 
estly seeking after the true path of 
progress, which they lost some time 
back by their departure from the 
Christian order of society. 
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The true movement of Christian 
progress was turned aside into de- 
structive channels, and this move- 
ment, becoming revolutionary,-has 
passed in our day to the Italian and 
Spanish nations. 

Looking at things in their broad 
features, Christianity is at this mo- 
ment exposed to the danger, on the 
one hand, of being exterminated by 
the persecutions of the Saxon races, 
and, on the other, of being denied 
by the apostasy of the Latin-Celts. 
This is the great tribulation of the 
present hour of the church. She 
feels the painful struggle. The de- 
structive work of crushing out 
Christianity by means of these hos- 
tile tendencies has already begun. 
If, as some imagine, the Christian 
faith be only possible at the sacri- 
fice of human nature, and if a nat- 
ural career be only possible at the 
sacrifice of the Christian faith, it 
requires no prophetic eye to foresee 
the sad results to the Christian re- 
ligion at no distant future. 

But itisnotso. The principles al- 
ready laid down and proclaimed to 
the world by the church answer sat- 
isfactorily these difficulties. What 
the age demands, what society is 
seeking for, rightly interpreted, is 
the knowledge of these principles 
and their practical application to its 
present needs, 

For God is no less the author of 
nature than of grace, of reason than 
of faith, of this earth than of heaven. 

The Word by which all things 
were made that were made, and the 
Word which was made flesh, is one 
and the same Word. The light 
which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into this world, and the 
light of Christian faith, are, although 
differing in degree, the same light. 
“There is therefore nothing so 
foolish or so absurd,” to use the 
words of Pius IX. on the same sub- 
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ject, “as to suppose there can be 
any opposition between them.” * 
Their connection is intimate, their 
relation is primary; they are, in es- 
sence, one. For what else did 
Christ become man than to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God on earth, 
as the way to the kingdom of God 
in heaven ? 

It cannot be too often repeated to 
the men of this generation, so many 
of whom are trying to banish and 
forget God, that God, and God 
alone, is the Creator and Renewer 
of the world. The same God who 
made all things, and who became 
man, and began the work of regen- 
eration, is the same who really acts 
in the church now upon men and 
society, and who has pledged his 
word to continue to do so until the 
end of the world. To be guided 
by God’s church is to be guided by 
God. It is in vain to look else- 
where. “Society,” as the present 
pontiff has observed, ‘‘ has been en- 
closed in a labyrinth, out of which 
it will never issue save by the hand 
of God.” + The hand of God is the 
church. It is this hand he is ex- 
tending, in a more distinctive and 
attractive form, to this present gen- 
eration. Blessed generation, if it 
can only be led to see this out- 
stretched hand, and to follow the 
path of all true progress, which it 
so clearly points out! 


XVIII. PERSPECTIVE OF THE FUTURE. 


During the last three centuries, 
from the nature of the work the 


* Encyclical to the German bishops, 1354. 
t+January 24, 1872. 
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church had to do, the weight of her 
influence had to be mainly exerted 
on the side of restraining human 
activity. Her present and future 
influence, due to the completion of 
her external organization, will be 
exerted on the side of soliciting in- 
creased action. The first was ne- 
cessarily repressive and unpopular ; 
the second will be, on the contrary, 
expansive and popular. The one 
excited antagonism; the other 
will attract sympathy and cheerful 
co-operation. The former restraint 
was exercised, not against human 
activity, but against the exaggera- 
tion of that activity. The future 
will be the solicitation of the same 
activity towards its elevation and 
divine expansion, enhancing its 
fruitfulness and glory. 

These different races of Europe 
and the United States, constituting 
the body of the most civilized na- 
tions of the world, united in an in- 
telligent appreciation of the divine 
character of the church, with their 
varied capacities and the great 
agencies at their disposal, would be 
the providential means of rapidly 
spreading the light of faith over the 
whole world, and of constituting a 
more Christian state of society. 

In this way would be reached a 
more perfect realization of the pre- 
diction of the prophets, of the 
promises and prayers of Christ, and 
of the true aspiration of all noble 
souls, 

This is what the age is calling for, 
if rightly understood, in its count- 
less theories and projects of re- 
form. 
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ODD STORIES. 


IX 


KURDIG, 


THE sun was setting in the vale 
of Kashmir. Under the blessing 
of its rays the admiring fakir would 
again have said that here undoubt- 
edly was the place of the earthly 
paradise where mankind was born 
in the morning of the world. 
Something of the same thought 
may have stirred the mind of a 
dwarfed and hump-backed man 
with bow-legs, who, from carrying 
on his shoulders a heavy barrel up 
the steep and crooked path of a 
hillside, stopped to rest while he 
looked mournfully at the sun. 
Herds of goats that strayed near 
him, and flocks of sheep that grazed 
below, might have provoked their 
deformed neighbor to envy their 
shapely and well-clad beauty and 
peaceful movements. Could he 
have found it in his heart to curse 
the sun which had seemed to view 
with such complacency his hard toils 
amid the burden and heat of the 
day, the compassionate splendor of 
its last look upon field, river, and 
mountain would still have touched 
his soul. As it was, he saw that 
earth and heaven were beautiful, 
and that he was not. Whether he 
uttered it or not, his keen, sad eyes 
and thoughtful face were a lament 
that his hard lot had made him the 
one ugly feature in that gentle 
scene. No, not the only one; he 
shared his singularity with the little 
green snake that now crawled near 
his feet. Yet even this reptile, he 


thought, could boast its sinuous 
beauty, its harmony with the order 
of things; for it was a perfect snake, 
and he--well, he was scarce a man. 
Soon, however, better thoughts 
took possession of his mind, and, 
when he shouldered his barrel to 
climb the hill, he thought that one 
of those beautiful peris, whose mis- 
sion it is to console earth’s sorrow- 
ing children ere yet their wings are 
admitted to heaven, thus murmured 
in his ear, with a speech that was 
like melody: “O Kurdig, child of 
toil! thy lot is indeed hard, but 
thou bearest it not for thyself 
alone, and thy master and rewarder 
hath set thee thy task; and for this 
thou shalt have the unseen for thy 
friends, love for thy thought, and 
heaven for thy solace.” As he as- 
cended the hill it seemed to him 
that his load grew lighter, as if by 
help of invisible hands. He looked 
for a moment on the snake which 
hissed at him, and though but an 
hour ago, moved by a feud as old 
as man, he would have ground it in 
hate beneath his foot, he now let it 
pass. The crooked man ascended 
the hill, while the crooked serpent 
passed downward; and it was as 
if one understood the other. At 
length the dwarf Kurdig reached 
the yard of the palace, which stood 
on a shady portion of the emi- 
nence, but, as he laid down his bur- 
den with a smile and a good word 
before his employer, suddenly he 
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felt the sharp cut of a whip across 
the shoulders. He writhed and 
smarted, feeling as if the old ser- 
pent had stung him. 

Kurdig was one of those hewers 
of wood and drawers of water whose 
daily being in the wonderful vale 
of Kashmir seemed but a harsh con- 
trast of fallen man with the paradise 
that once was his home. When he 
did not carry barrels of wine, or 
fruit-loads, or other burdens to the 
top of the hill, he assisted his poor 
sister and her child in the task of 
making shawls for one of a number 
of large shawl-dealers who gave em- 
ployment to the people of the valley. 
With them the dearest days of his 
life were spent. At odd times he 
taught the little girl the names of 
flowers, the virtues of herbs, and 
even how to read and write—no 
small accomplishments among pea- 
sant folk, and only gained by the 
dwarf himself because his mind was 
as patient and as shrewd as his body 
was misshapen. His great desire 
for all useful knowledge found ex- 
ercise in all the common stores of 
mother-wit and rustic science which 
the unlettered people around pre- 
served as their inheritance. Howto 
build houses, to make chairs, ovens, 
hats; how to catch fish and con- 
duct spring-waters; how to apply 
herbs for cure and healing; how to 
make oils and crude wine—these 
things he knew as none other of all 
the peasantry about could pre- 
tend to know. He had seen, too, 
and had sometimes followed in 
the hunt, the beasts of the forest; 
nor was he, as we have seen, afraid 
of reptiles. He could row-and 
swim, and while others danced he 
could sing and play. This variety 
of accomplishments slowly acquired 
for the dwarf an influence which, 
though little acknowledged, was 
widespread. In all the work and 
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play of the rude folk around him 
he was the almost innocent and 
unregarded master-spirit. The im- 
provement of their houses owed 
something to his hand, and their 
feasts were in good part planned by 
him; for, while he acted as their 
servant, he was in truth their mas- 
ter. To cure the common fevers, 
aches, hurts, he had _ well-tried 
simples, and his searches and ex- 
periments had added something 
new to the herbal remedies of his 
fathers. All his talents as doctor, 
musician, mechanic, and story-tel- 
ler his neighbors did not fail to 
make use of, while the dwarf still 
kept in the background, and his 
ugliness, whenever accident had 
made him at all prominent, was 
laughed at as much as ever. Even 
the poor creatures his knowledge 
had cured, and his good-nature had 
not tasked to pay him, uttered a 
careless laugh when they praised 
their physician, as if they said: 
“Well, who would have thought 
the ugly little crook-back was so 
cunning ?” 

Yet there was one who never 
joined in the general smile which 
accompanied the announcement of 
the name of Kurdig. This was his 
sister’s child. Never without pain 
could she hear his name jestingly 
mentioned; always with reverence, 
and sometimes with tears, she spoke 
of him. The wan, slender child 
had grown almost from its feeble 
infancy by the side of the dwarf. 
When able to leave her mother’s 
sole care, he had taught the child 
her first games and songs, and step 
by step had instructed her in all 
the rude home-lessons prevalent 
among the country people—how to 
knit, to weave, to read and to write, 
according to the necessities of her 
place and condition. The wonder 
was that from a pale and sickly in- 
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fant the child grew as by a charm, 
under the eye of the dwarf, into a 
blooming girl, whose quiet and 
simple demeanor detracted nothing 
from her peculiar loveliness, and 
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made her habits of industry the 
more admirable. ‘There was, then, 
one being in the world whom the 
dwarf undoubtedly loved, and by 
whom he was loved in return. 
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THE TRUE AND THE FALSE INFALLIBILITY 
OF THE Popes, ETC. By the late Bishop 
Fessler. Translated by Father St. 
John, of the Edgbaston Oratory. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1875. 

Dr. Fessler was Bishop of St. Polten 
in Austria, and the Secretary-General of 
the Council of the Vatican. He wrote 
this pamphlet as a reply to the apostate 
Dr. Schulte. It was carefully examined 
and approved at Rome, and the author 
received a complimentary letter from the 
Pope for the good service he had ren- 
dered to the cause of truth. The true 
infallibility which the author vindicates 
is that infallibility of the Pope in defin- 
ing dogmas of Catholic faith and con- 
demning heresies, which was defined as 
a Catholic dogma by the Council of the 
Vatican. The false infallibility which he 
impugns is the travesty of the true doc- 
trine, falsely imputed by Schulte and 
others to the Catholic Church as her au- 
thoritative teaching expressed in the de- 
finition of the Vatican Council. This 
doctrine of infallibility falsely imputed 
represents the Pope as claiming inspira- 
tion, power to create new dogmas, infal- 
libility as a private doctor, as a judge of 
particular cases,andasaruler. Such an 
infallibility was not defined by the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican, has never been as- 
serted by the popes, is not maintained 
by any school of theologians, and is, 
moreover, partly in direct contradiction 
to the Catholic doctrine, partly manifest- 
ly false, and as for the rest without any 
solid or probable foundation. This false 
infallibility must, however, be carefully 
distinguished from the theological doc- 
trine which extends the infallibility of 
the church and of ‘the Pope as to its 


objective scope and limit; beyond the 
sphere of pure dogma, or the Catholic 
faith, strictly and properly so-called; 
over the entire realm of matters virtu- 
ally, mediately, or indirectly contained 
in, related to, or connected with the body 
of doctrine which is formally revealed, 
and is either categorically proposed or 
capable of being proposed by the church 
as of divine and Catholic faith. Bishop 
Fessler confines himself to that which 
has been defined in express terms by the 
council, and must be held as an article 
of faith by every Catholic, under pain of 
incurring anathema as a heretic. This 
definition respects directly the Pope, 
speaking as Pope, as being the subject, 
of whom the same infallibility is predicat- 
ed which is predicated of the Catholic 
Church. The object of infallibiiity is 
obliquely defined, and only so far as 
necessary to the precise definition of the 
subject, which is the Pope speaking ex 
cathedré. As to the object, or extension 
of infallibility, no specific definition has 
been made. The definition is generic 
only. That is, it gives in general terms 
those matters which are in the genus of 
faith and morals, as the object of infalli- 
ble teaching. The truths formally re- 
vealed are the basis of all doctrine in 
any way respecting faith and morals 
which is theological ; and they control all 
doctrine which is philosophical, concern- 
ing our relations to God and creatures, at 
least negatively. Therefore, taken in 
its most restricted sense, infallibility in 
faith and moréts must denote infallibility 
in teaching and defining these formally- 
revealed truths. So much, then, respect- 
ing the object, is necessarily de fide, and 
is held as such by every theologian and 
every instructed Catholic. 
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As to the further extension of infalli- 
bility, or the specific definition of all the 
matters included in the term “ de fide et 
moribus,” the fathers of the council 
postponed their decisions to a later day, 
and probably will consider them when 
the council is re-assembled. In the 
meantime, we have to be guided by the 
teaching of the best theologians whose 
doctrine is consonant to the practice of 
the Holy See. We may refer the curious 
reader to Father Knox’s little work, 
When does the Church Speak Infallibly? 
as the safest source of information con- 
cerning this important point. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the popes do teach with au- 
thority many truths which are not articles 
of faith, and condemn many opinions 
which are not heresies. Moreover, they 
command the faithful to assent to their 
teaching, and frequently punish those 
who refuse to do so. It is much more 
logical, and much more consonant to 
sound theological principles, to believe 
that they are infallible in respect to every 
matter in which they justly command our 
absolute and irrevocable assent, than to 
believe that we are bound to render this 
obedience to a fallible authority. But 
of the obligation in conscience to submit 
to all the doctrinal decisions of the Holy 
See there is no question. . And this obli- 
gation is very distinctly and emphatically 
declared by Pius IX., with the concur- 
rence of the universal episcopate, in the 
closing monition of the First Decree of 
the Council of the Vatican. 

“Since it is not enough to avoid 
heretical pravity, unless those errors also 
. are diligently shunned which more or 
less approach it, we admonish all of the 
duty of observing also those constitu- 
tions and decrees in which perverse 
opinions of this sort, not here expressly 
enumerated, are proscribed and prohibit- 
ed by this Holy See.” 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER’S RE- 
PLY TO Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Bishop ULLATHORNE ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

BisHop VAUGHAN ON THE SAME. 

Lorp’ RoBpertT MONTAGU ON THE SAME, 
ETC.—All published by The Catholic 
Publication Society. New York : 1875. 
The Archbishop of Westminster has 

the intellectual and moral as well as the 

ecclesiastical primacy in the Catholic 

Church of England, and in this contro- 

versy he leads the band of noble cham- 

pions of the faith which Mr. Gladstone’s 
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audacious war-cry has evoked. The il- 
lustrious successor of S. Anselm and S. 
Thomas a Becket has a remarkably clear 
insight into the fundamental principles 
of theology and canon law, an unswerv- 
ing logical consistency in deducing their 
connections and consequences, a loyal 
integrity in his faith and devotion toward 
Christ and his Vicar, a lucidity of style 
and language, an untiring activity, daunt- 
less courage, tactical skill, and abundance 
of resources in his polemics, which com- 
bine to make him a champion and leader 
of the first class in ecclesiastical warfare— 
a very Duguesclin of controversy. In the 
present pamphlet he has defined the 
issues with more precision, and brought 
the main force of Catholic principles more 
directly and powerfully into collision 
with his adversary’s opposite centre, than 
any other of the remarkably able antago- 
nists of Mr. Gladstone. 

We refer our readers to the pamphlet 
itself for a knowledge of its line of argu- 
ment. We will merely call attention to 
a few particular points in it which are 
noteworthy. In the first place, we desire 
to note the exposition of one very impor- 
tant truth frequently misapprehended 
and misstated. This is, namely, that 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility was 
not, before the Council of the Vatican, a 
mere opinion of theologians, but the cer- 
tain doctrine of the church, proximate 
to faith, and only questioned since the 
Council of Constance by a small number. 
whose opinion was never a probable doctrine, 
but only a tolerated error. Thearchbishop, 
moreover, shows briefly but clearly how 
this error, whose intrinsic mischief was 
practicaily nullified in pious Gallicans by 
their obedience to the Holy See, and the 
overpowering weight which the concur- 
rence of the great body of the bishops 
with the Pope always gave to his dog- 
matic decrees, was threatening to become 
extremely activeand dangerous if longer 
tolerated ; and that the definition of the 
Council of the Vatican. was therefore not 
only opportune and prudent, but neces- 
sary. 

He shows, moreover, that the violent 
and aggressive party which stirred up 
the conflict now raging was the party of 
faithless men who wore the mask of 
Catholic profession, with their political 
and anti-Catholic accomplices, whose un- 
successful ruse de guerre, at the time of the 
council, was only the preliminary manceu 
vre of a systematic war on the church. 
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‘The unchanged position of Catholics 
since the council, in respect to civil al- 
legiance ; the essential similarity of that 
position, doctrinally, with that of all per- 
sons who maintain the supremacy of con- 
science and divine law ; its greater prac- 
tical security for stability of government 
and political order over any other posi- 
tion; the firm basis for temporal sove- 
reignty and independence which Catholic 
doctrine gives to the state; and the 
great variation of practical relations be- 
tween church and state from their condi- 
tion at a former period which altered cir- 
cumstances have caused, are clearly 
and ably developed. We are pleased to 
observe the positions laid down in our 
own editorial article on ‘‘ Religion and 
State in our Republic” sustained and con- 
firmed by the archbishop’s high authority. 
Americans must be especially gratified at 
the warm eulogium upon Lord Balti- 
more and the primitive constitution of 
the Maryland colony. 

Among the numerous other replies to 
Mr. Gladstone, besides those already no- 
ticed in this magazine, the pamphlets 
of Bishop Vaughan, Bishop Ullathorne, 
and Lord Robert Montagu are especially 
remarkable and worthy of perusal. Each 
of them has its own peculiar line of argu- 
ment and individual excellence, and they 
supplement each other. 

The want of sympathy with Mr. Glad- 
stone generally manifested in England 
and America, and the respectful interest 
shown in the exposition of Catholic prin- 
ciples by his antagonists, are specially 
worthy of remark. We are under great 
obligations to Mr. Gladstone for the fine 
opportunity he has afforded us of gaining 
such a hearing, and he has thus indirectly 
and unintentionally done the cause of 
Catholic truth a very great service, which 
some of our opponents candidly, though 
with considerable chagrin, have ac- 
knowledged. 


THe Ministry oF S, JoHN Baprist. 
By H. J. Coleridge, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1875. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

Father Coleridge has devoted himself to 
very extensive and critical studies, with 
the intention of publishing a new life of 
Christ. This volume is the first instal- 
ment. It is learned and critical without 
being dry or abstruse. It can be relied on, 
therefore, for scholarly accuracy, and at the 
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same time enjoyed for its literary beauties. 
The author has a felicity of diction and a 
talent for historical narration, which, com- 
bined with his solid learning, make him 
singularly competent for the important 
and delightful task he has undertaken 
and so successfully commenced. 


Lire oF FATHER Henry Younc. By 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1875. (New York : Sold 
by The Catholic Publication Society.) 
This remarkable and somewhat eccen- 

tric priest lived and died in Dublin, 
though he exercised his apostolic minis- 
try also in many other parts of Ireland, 
He was undoubtedly a saint, and in 
some respects strikingly like the venera- 
ble Curé of Ars. The author has written 
his life in hér usual charming style, and 
it is not only edifying, but extremely cu- 
rious and entertaining. 


THE LILY AND THE Cross. A Tale of 
Acadia. By Prof. James De Mille, 
Boston and New York: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1875. 

Here we have a kind of quasi-Catholic 
tale, written by a Protestant. Asa story 
it has a good deal of stirring incident 
and. dramatic power, mingled with a fine 
spice of humor. The writer shows no ; 
unkind or unfair disposition toward Ca- 
tholics or their religion, and the priest in 
the story, as a man, is a noble and heroic 
character. His Catholicity, however, is 
too weak even for the most extreme left 
of liberal Catholics. 


Tue Vem WITHDRAWN (Le Mot de 
L’Enigme). Translated, by permission, 
from the French of Mme. Craven, au- 
thor of A Sister's Story, Fleurange, etc. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1875. 

In its didactic aspects we consider The 
Veil Withdrawn superior to its imme- 
diate predecessor, Fleurange, inasmuch 
as its moral purpose is more decided 
and apparent; and we believe Mme. 
Craven has been very opportune in the 
choice of the principal lesson which her 
book inculcates, as well as felicitous in 
the manner in which it is conveyed. 
There is perhaps no peril to which a 
frank, confiding young matron is more 
exposed at the present day than that con- 
stituted by the circumstances which 
formed the temptation of the heroine of 
this novel, and which she so heroically 
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overcame. And herein we trust the non- 
Catholic reader will not fail to observe 
the safeguard which Catholic principles 
and the confessional throw around the 
innocent—warning them of the threaten- 
ed danger, without detracting from the 
ingenuousness and simplicity which con- 
stitute a chief charm of the sex. We 
purposely avoid being more specific in 
our allusion to the plot of this story, lest 
we diminish the pleasure of those who 
have delayed its perusal until now. 


CALEB KRINKLE. By Charles Carleton 
Coffin (“Carlton”). Boston and New 
York : Lee & Shepard. 1875. 

This “ Story of American Life,” which 
would have been more aptly called a 
“ Story of Yankee Life,” is really capital. 
Linda Fair, Dan Dishaway, and old Peter 
are excellently-drawn characters, and the 
others are good in their way. The de- 
scription of the blacksmith and his daugh- 
ter is like a paraphrase of Longfellow’s 
exquisite little poem. Theauthor makes 
use both of pathos and humor, and al- 
though there are rather too many disas- 
ters and narrow escapes, yet, on the 
whole, the story is simple, natural, and 
life-like, its moral tone is elevated, and 
it is well worth reading. 


Poems. By William Wilson. 
Benson J. Lossing, Poughkeepsie: 
Archibald Wilson. 1875. 

He is abold publisher who sends forth 
a poetical venture in these prosaic days, 
backed though it be by a partial sub- 
scription list and the favorable reception 
of a first edition. 

We are reminded in looking over this 
volume, as we have often been before in 
examining those of the tuneful brethren, 
how much the world is indebted to the 
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church, consciously or otherwise, for its 
most refined enjoyments. If “an unde- 
vout astronomer is mad,” how can a 
poet’s instincts be otherwise than Catho- 
lic? Were it not for Catholic themes, he 
would lack his highest inspiration, as 
well as appropriate imagery td illustrate 
his thoughts withal. Even that doughty 
old iconoclast, John Bunyan—every inch 
a poet, though his lines were not measur- 
ed—found no relief for his pilgrim-hero 
tillhe had looked upon that symbol of 
symbols—the cross. 

The author of the present collection 
made no permanent profession of litera- 
ture, and rarely wrote except when the 
impulse was too strong to be resisted. 
His impromptu lines were always his best, 
the Scottish dialect, in which many of 
them are written, adding nota little to 
their racy flavor. His verseis characteriz 
ed by sweetness, beauty, and strength, 
and he is particularly happy when descant- 
ing upon the joys of home, of love and 
friendship, and the charms of outward na- 
ture. 

We are not aware that the author ever 
made a study of the claims of the church, 
and some passages in his poems give evi- 
dence of much of the traditional prejudice 
against her; but we are confident, from 
other indications, that his head was too 
logical and his heart too large to be shut 
up within the narrow limits of Presbyte 
rian or other sectarian tenets. The final 
stanza of “ The Close” —the last he ever 
wrote—is touching and suggestive : 


“ And his pale hand signing 
Man’s redemption sign, 
Cried, with forehead shining, 
* Father, I am Thine !’ 
And soto rest he quietly hath passed, 
And sleeps in Christ, the comforter, at last.’ 
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